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PRELIMINARY, 


This work is the result of twelity-five years* active ex- 
perience, both as an amaten*' and as a professed magician. 
The author has no apology to make for its publication. 
The reason will be apparent upon the slightest inspec- 
tion of the table of contents. The book is a perfect 
desideratum for the social circle, and is calculated to 
carry merriment to every fireside in the three king- 
doms. 

It may be said that cards are looked upon with con- 
siderable distrust bv the circumspect members of society; 
but does not the objection exclusively apply, less to the 
pictured paper itself, which, for want of a better title, 
we call a “ card,” than its employment bv up principled 
men in n gam£s; of; bfizniM? fffid^cu^fehty r Thik book 
repudiates all such immoral associations- *Jt.»i$ not 
designed for professional use, nor yet for illicit' instruc- 
tion A thorough scrutiny will demonstrate, even to 
the satisfaction of the prejudiced, that it is not available 
for such purposes. The primary object of its preparation 
fcas been to expand the narrow limit of unexceptionable 
fg^nilv entertainment, and incidentally to furnish both the 
cottage and the villa with the means of creating many 
a jofous laugh at the expense of anything but what is 
serious or reverent. Those, therefore, who very properly 
contemplate a proficiency in games of cards as a some- 
what apocryphal recommendation, can certainly dis- 
cover nothing to reprehend in our rules for the clever 
performance of simple tricks adapted only to purlonr 
sgace and parlour resources. 

*The author frankly owns his partial indebtedness in 
the composition of the present volume to the great 
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French standard authority “ Le Magicien des Salons,” 
revised by references to Decremps, Serviere, Leopold, 
Besson, Kircher, Hildebrandi, Ozanain, &c , &e. But 
lie distinctly claims these eminent qualities for This 
Secret Out, viz : — 

Firstly — That it is without a parallel in the world 
of books as a complete revelation of the rudiments and 
principles of “ Sleigh t-of-Hfi' id,” as well as a thorough 
analysis of the theory and practice of “ White Magic.” 

Secondly . — That it is, thoroughly unique in its lucid 
intelligibility, its choi(*3 variety of exercises, and its 
amplitude as a fund of harmless, domestic amusements. 

The language used to familiarize the reader with the 
voluminous list of recreations collected in this volume, 
is studiously clear, and the explanations are exceedingly 
minute. The numerous illustrations are plain and 
appropriate. The most unlearned, therefore, may con- 
fidently count upon performing with ease every feat in- 
dicated , provided he pay sufficient attention to the details 
of each, and acquire by habit the necessary dexterity 
The common complaint of amateurs, that they ar<? too 
vaguely instructed, will not apply to The Secret Out 
It is practical. The impatient, who seek to accomplish 
too much at once, and the heedless, who persist in 
deviating from the clearest instructions, are never re- 
markable for their triumphs in any quarter: but The 
Secret Out embraces no trick whatever— whether it 
be a Trick with Cards, or a Sleigh t-of- Hand Trick, a 
Trick with Apparatus, a Trick with Dominoes, a Trick 
in White Magic, or in Natural Magic, &c. — which car^ 
not be completely accomplished by ordinary intelligence, 
and with ordinary assiduity. What more could be lie- 
sired by the most exacting? 

With this pledge of his sincerity, the work is left to 
speak for itself with never failing eloquence of enter- 
tainment and ability, by 


W. H. CBEMKli, Jr mi. 



PART I. — GENERAL TRICKS. 


The Landlord and the Merrymakers. 

jNE knave is put secretly at the bottom of the padL 
1 from which have been taken the other three, arif! 
of the queens. You shov^ the three* knaves, and 

This trio of merry dogs went into a tavern and 
e a night of it. though they hadn’t a penny to meet 
score ; they planned together to slip out of doors 
^out paying the publican’s wife (you hold up the 
#i) ; when, after asking her to see if she had 
ige for a ten-pound note upstairs, they ran off, each 
Dwn way.” 

ut one jack below the pack, one on top, and one \0 
middle. 

The landlady came down into the bar, and not 
$g the tricksters, ran after them.” 
ut the queen on top of the pack. 
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“And she overtook the rascals.” 

Cut and show that the queen arrd knaves have come 
together. 

— □ — 

To Show that an Egg contains a 

m 


You let one of the company select a card, and another 
take an egg from a nurqber on a salver, which is to be 
held up to the light, anj otherwise tested to prove that 
it has no foreign substance in it. You, however, dis- 
tinctly assert that you can see a spade, a heart, a club, 
or a diamond in it, as the case may be. You pretend to 
let it fall, but catch it as it touches the table, which fall 
cracks the big end a little. You then touch it with your 
wand, and break it in a plate, when a card is found in 
the meat. 

Explanation .— You of course “ force the card ” (see 
“ How to Force a Card,” in this book); its duplicate you 
have rolled up, and put into the hollow of an imitation 
wand, like your own outwardly, which is but a tube, 
through which slides a piston-rod with a large top, 
Much drives anything placed in the barrel from one 
end to the other. In putting the muzzle of this barrel 
t to the egg, which you hold firmly with the left hand, 
you work the rod upwards with the right, and easily 
send the card, rolled up neatly, into the shell. 

You could, moreover, have had the chosen card made 
away with, by being put in your Disappearing Box, 
burnt, or cut into minute shreds, to enhance the illusi^rT 

— □ — 

To Tell beforehand what Cards will be Chosee. 

Make two piles of cards, one to have seven cards 
besides two or three sevens, and the other stfven face 
cards. Write on a piece of paper the figure 7, turning 
it down to prevent any one seeing what you have 
written. Now, your number will suit any problem, 
since, if the larger lot is picked out, you show your 
written,., paper, and say, if a seven was not chosen, the 
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sevens excluded, there must be seven cards; or, if ffie 
other lot, you likewise win, as that packet contained 
seven cards, 

— □— 

To Restore a Poor Jack's Lost Leg. 

Paint one side of a thin piece of sheet-lead the size 
of a playing card, black, and on the other glue some 
tobacco dust. Put it into a snuff-box which it will fit 
neatly. In the lid put a knave exactly like that which 
you are to have torn, and from Much you will also tear 
a small piece. Put the leader* plate in the lid, with the 
tobacco-side against the card? Having “ forced *' the 
corresponding knave, you will let some one tear it in 
two, and observe that — “ l^oor Jack seems to have fared 
ill at the wars, having lost his head or legs (according 
to the damage done him); but time will mend him, 
when he has so good a backer as your box contains.” 
Take one half, and let the other person tear up his 
moiety at the same time you do yours. Then declare 
you will bring all the fragments together. Collect hi3 
and your pieces on a table, and open your box upside 
down, so that the plate is covered with snuff ; you pre- 
tend to make merry of your clumsiness, as you put the 
snuff fallen out and the bits of card properly into the box,. 
Before closing it, you advise the party that he had better 
retain a lock of Jack’s hair, to remember him by, and 
give him the corner you tore off the first card. Shat 
the box, and the leaden plate will fall to the bottom* 
safely closing in the torn knave. Open the box and 
display the card, only lacking that very piece which the 
Person had held. Use a pewter box, as the best. 


An elegant Card Trick. 

Arrange a pack in order, leading off with the 

etc., until all the 
suits are so placed, 
and then put them 
together one after 












❖ 

m 

u ill 


*** 


down, saying to yourself. 


5 Ace, king, queen,!* eta,* 

b 3 
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until they come out four and four of a sort, as tlie 

for instance. Then turn 
them up and deal out the 
four aces together, follow- 
ing with the four picture 

cards, and so on. 

— □ — 




4 ♦ 

# 

O 0 


4 * 4 



4*4 


OaO 

O v O 


4*4 

4**4 

<P 


♦ 4 


0 0 


4 * 4 * 


To Tell Cards Thought of. 

c 

Deal out twenty cards in pairs on tlio table, and let 
several persons take each the two cards of the ten lots 
you will have made. Collect them all and put them, 
without having scattered the pairs, on the table by the 
rule here given : — 


M 

u 

T 

U 

S 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

D 

£ 

D 

I 

T 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

N 

0 

M 

E 

N 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

C 

(E 

C 

I 

S 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 


The first two are put on the numbers 1 and 13, the 
second pair on 2 and 4, the third on 3 and 10, and so 
on, in the order of the two similar letters ; and when 
you have been told that the two cards thought of are, 
for instance, in the second row, you know that they are 
those upon 6 and 8. If it was said that they were® in 
the second and fourth rows, you see likewise that they 
are at 9 and 19, for the four words are composed o' 
twenty letters, two of a sort. 




The Unfaithful Knave, 

•Show a king anff say, “ This mighty monarch received, 
for his Christmas-box, a hamper of wine, containing^ 
thirty-two bottles (here take any thirty-two cards, -an|i 
put them face down in dealing them), which he stpwep 
away in his palatial vaults, by the hands of his knave 
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(show a knave), in the following order, pointing out to 
the rascal that there were nine bottles each side;— 


1 7 1 

7 7 

17 1 


But the varlet fell into bad company, and to have a 
bottle a-piece with his three partners (show the other 
jacks)* stole four on each of three occasions, and, never- 
theless, the royal potentate, though he liked a potent 
drink, and often examined his cellar, the servant each 
visit showed him that there were nine bottles in each 
side.” 

Order of the Bottles . 


lBt time, 28 Bottles. 2nd time, 24. 3rd time, 20. 



The Blinl Abbot and hh Monks. 

This is a variation of the last trick. You speak as 
follows : M Once upon a time there was a monarch 
(hold up the king of hearts), who, falling blind, retired 
from business and Jbecame an abbot. The convent 
^*as built round a square court-yard, and, while the 
^perior lived in a hut in the yard, his twenty-four 
rmmks dwelt, three together, in each of the eight cells. 1 ’ 
(You put down the king of hearts on the table, and 
three by three put down six cards of each suit, in the 
figure given as the position of the nine bottles, second 
time, Unfaithful' Knave, saying), “Six black penitents 
(put down six clubs), six red future cardinals (six 
Iparts), six repentant misers (six diamonds), and six 
'pSfvvies, who had retired from the hollow vanities of the 
earth, * The abbot was told that his flock were wont to 
steal out in the night time, and so he would^frequehtljr 
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come round aftei* dark and count them ; but as he always 
fobnd nine in a row,' he would retire to his hut in the 
court, as satisfied as if it were the court he had been 
accustomed to. And yet four of the scamps used to leave 
nightly, while the others arranged thenlselves so that nine 
were still in each row (see the* third time, Unfaithful 
Knave). Encouraged in their trickery, the four who had 
had an outing brought back four knavish friends (show 
the knaves, and distribute them with the others, as in 
the first timeJUn faithful r Knave),* and as they counted 
nine each way, the abbot rvas not informed. The next 
night, four move (show the aces) were smuggled in, and 
again deceived the abbot (arrange as the thirty- two 
Bottles were placed). And again, four boon companions 
were introduced, without causing discovery. 



9 

cards 


9 

cards 

l 

9 

caids 


9 

cards 



And even when the twelvo unauthorized intruders bad 
decamped, they carried oft* one of the monks with them, 
without the unfortunate old gentleman perceiving A the 
goings-on, and goings-off, thus . ” — 


S 

cards 


4 

cards 


8 


4 

cards 


5 

cards 


Tt is sometimes called The Blinb Abbess axd her 
News, 
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To Throw Thirty-one with a Die before your Antagonist 

Propose to make thirty-one before your opponent, 
though each may begin with whichever face of the die 
he pleases. You throw, and place then the die with its 
face 3 up. If the other shows 6, that will make 9. so 
add 2 to make 11, and show 6 = 17j If he shows 
6 = 23, you put 1 to make 24, and whatever he may 
show, you will be game before he is. 


To Tell which. Hand holds an Odd or Even Number of 
Cards or Dice. 

The number in the right hand is to be multiplied by 
an even number, suppose two, and the left by an odd 
number, suppose three. Add the two sums: if the 
total is odd, the even number is in the right hand, and 
the odd in the left, and vice versa . 

Proof. — Let us suppose .8 in the right hand, and 7 
in the left : 8x2 = 16, and 7 x 3 = 21 + 16 = 37 j; 
an uneven number. If it had been 9 in the right hand, 
and 8 in the left : 9x2 = 18, and 8 x 3 = 24 -f- 18 
as 42 ; an even number. _ 


To Guess the Points of each of Three Dice thrown on 
a Table and arranged in Order, 

Double the number of points of the first die on the 
Jett, and add five ; bid the party multiply the whole by 
five, and add the number of the middle die’s spots ; 
^multiply all again by ten, and to this product add the 
"number of the last die. From this sum subtract two 
hyndred and fifty (250), and the remainder will be the 
points of the three dice. 


The Counter Trick. 

You ask a person to count out 18 counters, or coins; 
meanwhile, you conceal 6 between your right thumb and 
•forefinger. You inquire if the gentleman has the 18, 
and, on his reply, pick them up, and in so doing add 
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the 0 you had hidden, and put the whole into the person’s 
hand — being 24. Aslc of him how many he would like 
to be in his hand between 18 and 24. On his answer- 
ing 28, for instance, say, 44 Give me 1, and, remember, 
that leaves you 17 ” — for you make him believe he bad 
but 18 given him. Now take some counters from the 
purse, and reckon 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 28, which yon 
pretend to put into your left hand, but, in fact, retain in 
the other, while affecting to make them pass to join the 
17. You open your left hand, showing that the half- 
dozen had gone, and bid the person reckon his counters, 
and the amount will be the 28 he wished for. He puts 
them down ; and, in your picking them up, you add the 
6 you concealed, and put them all away in the purse. 
Or, you return them all to the person, and ask him how 
many he would like to have between 23 and 29. Suppose 
he replies 26, you tell him to give you 8 ; then from 23 
to 26 you reckon 3, which you pretend to throw into liis 
hand as before ; on opening it, he finds truly 26. You 
take them, and, adding the three left in your hand, put 
them all away together. If, instead of the 23 counteis 
supposed, the person had chosen to wish for 19, the key 
is, for you to ask for as many counters as are between 
the number the person asks for and 24 ; that sum will 
be the number wished for. 


How many Counters have I in my Hands P 
An equal number of counters being in each of a per- 
son’s two hands, you can tell how many he has alto-, 
gether by tliis means. He is to put from the right into 
the left hand a certain number of counters, less than he 
has in either hand. Then fVom the left hand, to which 
he had added these, let him take just as many a9 were 
remaining in the right hand. 'There will now be in the 
left twice as many as the number he was ordered to 
carry back to the right. Ask by how many the counters 
in the left hand outnumber those in the other, and you 
will then know how many he holds in bis right hand 4 
Lastly, add the contents of both hands to learn the 
entire amount. 
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Example . — Supposing twelve counters originally taken 
in each hand, and seven put from. thS' right into, the 
left, five are to be returned, because that number was 
left in the right hand. You are sure that the left hand 
then holds fourteen counters, the double of the seven 
you ordered back. You then ask by how many the 
number in the left hand is above that in the other, and 
being answered four, you subtract four from fourteen. 
The remainder, ten, yob add to fourteen, and the 
result, twenty-four, was the total of the counters taken 
at first. • 


The Square of Counters. 

Twelve counters forming a hollow square, four to a 
side, arc to be arranged to count five to a row. 



^Explanation .— Form the square of three on a side, 
and put the extra four one on each of the corner ones. 


To Teii a Number Thought of. 

The person who selected a number is to double it, 
add four, and multiply the result by five ; add twelve to 
thte product, and multiply all by ten; then subtract 
from the total 320 (three hundred and twenty). Ask 
the remainder, from which you strike off the two last 
(gures, or ciphers, and the first will be the number 
thought of. 

Example . — Three being the number thought of, its 


double is 

• 0 

Adding four, the total is 

10 

Multiplying 10x5, there results 

50 

Adding twelve, the amount is 

62 

Whidh, multiplied by ten, makes 

m 

Subtract .... 

320 

And the remainder is * * . 

. £00, 
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Striking out the two last figures, the 3 (three) which 
heads them is thl number thought o£ 


A Numerical Puz 2 le. 

You write down three amounts on paper, and say to 
the party, “Here you see three very different lines of" 
figures, and very disproportioifate, and yet I can divide 
them among three person's without altering the amounts. 
In one adding up, I shall ^rove that each one’s share 
will be the same, and thetf will not be much the richer 
for it.” 

Example. 

5134122= 18 
61254 = 18 
7218= 18 

You can vary the problem widely, but always observe 
to write the figures so that the sum of them in each 
luripvill not exceed the share you mean to give each 
person. 

— □— 

The Marvellous Addition. 

There is presented to the company a pnper on which 
are four rows of five spaces, or dots, with a stroke 
under and a line of five figures, — 

• # • i • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• » • • • 

19 9 9 9 8 

The party is to put down any figures he p1enses*on 
the first and third rows, one figure to each space. 

Example. 

3 7 2 10 

• • • • • 

0 2 7 8 9 

« • • • 

19 9 9 9 8 
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On the instant, you* write two more lines ‘of figures 
between the others and the line at first set down, 
and on adding all four, the amount will' be that which 
was fore-written, — 

3 7 2 10. 

2 9 6 0 7 

6 2 7 ' 8 9 

7 0 3 9 2 

19 9 0 9 9 8 

Explanation . — The last line, written beforehand, 
was only the amount of two rows of five nines, as 
shown : — 

9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 

19 9 9 9 8 

Therefore all the art consists in supposing that the 
challenged party should write two lines of nines; and, 
had he done so, the addition would have been then and 
there complete ; but as he naturally writes som^hmg 
else, you have merely to set down those that will sSfPy 
his deficiencies, to make his figures equal each to nine. 

Example . — If the first figure of the first row is 3, 
and 2 of the third row, begin the second row with 6 
and the fourth with 7, by which means the four lines 
will be equivalent to two rows of nines, and the pre- 
viously declared amount be verified. 

Observations . — The total is all nines, except the first 
and last figures, whose amount is nine. Again, the 
same method holds good to supply three rows to three 
other rows, to have an amount also in nines, except the 
kfirst and last figures, which will be 2 and 7 : in four rows 
written and four to be added, the first and last figures 
wMl be 3 and 0. 

Peculiar Properties of the Numbers 37 and 73. 

The number 37 being multiplied by each of the 
numbers in the arithmetical progression 3, ft, 9, 12, 15, 
18, 21, 24, and 27, all the products will be composed of 
•three similar figures, and the sum is always equal to the 
number by which 37 was multiplied. 
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Examples. 

37 37 37* 87 87 37 87 37 37 

8 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27, 

Hi 222 883 444 055 6C6 777 888 999 

The number 78 being multiplied by each of the 
aforegiven progression, the products will terminate by 
one of the nine digits— 1, 2,8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, in a 
reverse order. 

— *□ — 

To Divide a Number in Two and have no Remainder. 

Let us suppose 8888. Run a line through the middle 
horizontally, and only ciphers will be left. 


A Telicate Distribution. 

Twelve bouquets have been brought in to the com- 
pany, but there are thirteen ladies in it. The host 
really is not sorry to vex one of them, but he dare nbt 
reveal his ill-will, and he says that Chance shall make 
the decision. Consequently, he places the ladies in a 
ring, letting them take what positions they themselves 
prefer. Ho reckons from one to nine, and makes the 
ninth lady leave the circle, giving her a bouquet ; and 
it is found that the eleventh lady, including the one by 
whom the host began, remains the last, and has no 
share in the distribution. If there bad been twelve 
ladies for eleven bouquets, the host would have had to 
commence by the one whom he wished to exclude. 


To Divide equally Eight Pints of Wine among Three 
Jars holding severally Three, Five, and Eight Pints. 

Call the large jar A, the five-pint one b, and the 
small one o. Pour from a, which is full at commence- 
ment, as much into b as it will hold, and fill c from 
b ; then pour out of c into a, and the remainder in B f 
which is two pints, give to c. Now pour into b the wine 
in a, and from what is in b fill up the rest of o ; that is 
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one pint added, as there is already two in a. There is 
then left four pints in b, which will be just half. 

— □ — 

The Bottle of the Four Elements. 

Wind silver or gold wire, or paste thin strips of 
coloured paper, around a long bottle, so as to divide it 
into five parts. For Earthy coarsely grind some black 
glass or enamel, of which the weight will send it to the 
bottom, to represent the heaviest of the elements. For 
Water, the next in weightinegs, take oil of tartar, 
liquefied by being exposed to damp air, and mixed with 
a little very fine blue powder to tinge it azure, like the 
sea. For Air, use brandy, also a little blued. For 
Fire, distilled rock-oil, coloured with Brazil wood. 
Place into the bottle thus : 1st, the black glass ; 2nd, 
the burnt tartaric acid ; 3rd, brandy ; 4th, rock-oil. 
Cork with a glass stopper, and seal with gum mastic. 
Shake it up well, and the contents will intermingle as a 
%haos ; but, when quiet, all the substances will settle 
orderly into place, the lighter bodies letting the heavier 
ones glide through them. 


To Show Live Earth-worms in a Bottle, after only 
putting in Mould and Water. 

Have a large-mouthed glass jar. Hollow the cork 
out inside, so as to contain some raspings of horn and 
cuttings of catgut, and cork tbtfm in with a lump of 
jmgar. Put into the jar a little mould, and some warm 
^ter; shake the jar, and the warm water will dissolve 
the sugar, and, when it falls, the horn and catgut will 
drop t to the bottom, where they will twist and curl up in 
the warm water like earth-worms. 


To Lift a Bottle, Full or Empty, with a Straw. 

Take a long sound straw, and bend it, between the 
kru>ts, so as to form an acute angle. Thrust it, angle 
down, into a bottle, so that the longer end will be out- 
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tide, and the other catch the inside of the upper swell 
entering the #eek. The force being distributed in 
straight lines, the straw is not' bent, and there is 
nothing to compress it. 


The Surprising Bottle. 

Let your tinman make you a bottle double nil around, 
in which “jacket” you can put wine. Where the bot- 
tom of the bottle goes upward, let a hole be made, so 
that the bottle is merely a hollow wall containing a 
tube. When you wislr to perforin the trick, produce 
the bottle, filled with good wine, and set it on your 
table, upon a hole in it corresponding with that in the 
bottle’s centre. You must have a confederate under the 
table, to thrust a lighted squib into the bottle, which 
will spout fire. The moment the powder has burnt itself 
out, take up the bottle and pour out wine to the company. 

— □ — 

The Ascent of Aquarius. 

In a four-ounce phial put one ounce of coloured 
water. Through the cork run a glass tube, neatly 
going down to the bottom, and cemented in the cork 
air-tight. Put the instrument on the hob, or in hot 
water, and the air j the bottle will push the water 
before it, to try t& get up the tube out of the bottle. 


The Descent of Aquarius. 

Take a small phial with a narrow neck, about a 
of an inch in diameter, and an earthenware jar an inch 
or two higher than the phial ; also a small funnel. , Pill 
the phial with wine, and stand it in the jar full of water 
above the mouth of the phial. Instantly the wine will 
rise out of the phial in the form of a .small column on 
the surface of the water, while the latter, at the same 
time, will rush down into the phial and replace it. The, 
explanation lies in the fact, that watery particles being 
heavier than vinous ones, the former naturally drives the 
latter to the surface of the water. 
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The Bottled Egg* 

Having a bottle large enough to hold an egg, but with 
a mouth too small to permit its entrance in Us natural 
condition, you have merely to soak it in strong vinegar 
until the shell is softened, so that you can squeeze the 
egg into the neck. Cold water poured on it will restore 
it to its original hardness. As ’vinegar is often adulte- 
rated, and nmy not be strong enough to do this work 
reliably, add to two table-spoonfuls of vinegar, one of 
acetic acid. 

— □ — 

A Liquor Shining in the Dark. 

Cut up a piece of phosphorus the size of a pea into 
many bits. Put it into a small earthen pipkin, with half 
a glassful of very clear water, and boil it at a slow fire. 
Have ready a long clear white glass phial, with a glass 
stopper fitting it tightly, and put it into boiling water: 
•take it out, empty it, and instantly pour into it the 
^pho sphorus water, covering the stopper with gum mastic, 
“HNuake it air-tight. Throw away the remaining phos- 
phoric water at once, as it is poisonous. This water in 
the phial will be luminous for many months i ft a dark 
place. Be careful not to shake the bottle ; but if, in warm, 
dry weather you shake it, very brilliant flashes will dart 
about inside the glass. 


To Convert a Bottle into a Mitrailleuse. 

Take a very thick black glass bottle, without a flaw, 
and into it put three and a half ounces of iron filings, 
tw^k ounces and a quarter of oil of vitriol, and half a 
piuTof water. Cork the bottle until it feels warm, when 
remov^ the stopper and apply a bit of lighted paper, 
and detonation will be heard. You can repeat this 
feat some twenty times consecutively. 

— □ — 

To Pick a Coin out of Water without Wetting your 
Hand. 

Hour a little water in a shallow bowl. Drop a coin 
into it, and offer to take it out with your fingers without 
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wetting them. You conceal in your hand some licopo- 
dium powder (to be had at a herbalist’s), whieh you will 
sprinkle on °the water, when it will cling to your hand 
and keep off all moisture ; shake your hand a little 
after drawing out the coin, and the powder will fall off 

— O — 

To Change One Coin put in a Plate into Two, One of 
them Larger than the Other. 

Fill a glass goblet with clear water, and into it put a 
shilling or a florin. Put one hand on the glass and the 
other under a plate Set upon it, and quickly turn the 
two upside down, so that the water cannot run out, on 
account of the air having no time to enter. The result 
will be, that whoever looks at the coin, which will be on 
the plate, will see it appear twice its natural size, while 
a little higher than itself will be seen its image, but 
about the real coin’s size, which will make persons, 
ignorant of the laws of refraction, imagine there was a 
shilling and a half-crown put in the glass. On 
up the glass, that illusion will cease. 

— 1 b— 

To Hold a Glassful of Water Up:ide Down without 

Spilling. 

Fill a glass brimful of water or other liquid, lay a thin 
card over it, and on the card press opiate or a piece of 
glass. Turn it all upside down, and you can hold the 
glass ap by the stem wLhout losing a drop of water. It 
is the weight of the air which presses on the prper 
outside more than the water within, and sustains it. 
When the water soaks through the card it will force it 
off abruptly. 

To Make Water Else from a Saucer into a Glass. 

Pour water into a saucer, then light a piece of paper, 
which you put in a wine-glass, and on clapping the 
glass down into the saucer,* the water will be seen to 
rise into it. 
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To Change the Colour of Liquors in various Bottles. 

All your bottles are set in a row on a table against a 
partition, behind which is your confederate, who can pour 
certain liquors, as directed, into vases there, communi- 
cating by means of a secret pipe with the bottles in 
exhibition. 1st. To change yellow to green. In the 
bottle, tincture of saffron; your confederate, at your 
signal, pours tincture of red roses into the vase corre- 
sponding. 2nd. Red to blue. Battle, tincture of red 
roses ; vase , spirits of hartshorn. J3rd. Blue to crimson. 
Bottle , violet dye ; vase , spirits o£ sulphur. 4th. Blue 
to violet. Bottle , violet dye ; vase , a solution of copper. 
5th. Brown to yellow. Bottle , brandy ; vase , diluted 
vitriol. 6th. Red to black. Bottle , tincture of red roses ; ' 
vase , diluted vitriol. 7th. Green to red. Bottle , solution 
of copper ; vase , tincture of cyanus. 8th. To take away 
and restore green. Bottle , tincture of roses ; vase , first 
change, spirits of nitre ; second, oil of tartar. 9th. Red 
to black, and red again. Bottle , tincture of roses ; vase , 
hr&^ solution of vitriol ; second, oil of tartar. 10th. To 
make a colourless liquid turn black, become clear, and 
again turn black. Bottle , infusion of galls ; vase , first, 
solution of vitriol ; second, oil of vitriol ; third, oil of 
tartar. 


To Make a Colour with Two Colourless Liquids. 

Infuse a pinch of rose-leaves in spirits of wine, but 
not so strong as to show any tint. Pour in a few 
drops of spirits of nitre, also a‘ colourless liquor, and it 
wili^urn it red. For orange, pour a few drops of lime- 
water on a solution of corrosive sublimate (note, deadly 
poison^, and you will have a lovely orange hue. For 
yellow, oil of tartar on a dissolution of mercury. For 
black or grey, a solution of salts of saturn to a solution 
of vitriol. 

To Change the Colour of a Liquid Several Times. 

Four Brazil wood dye into a glass of water, and it 
will look like wine ; pour this glass of red water into 

0 
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another glass, which has been rinsed out in vinegar, and 
it will turn yellow. Pour out all but three fingers , arid 
add water to the remainder, which will turn it grey. 
Add more water till it is white. A drop or two of ink 
will make it a blueish grey. 

The United Enemies. 

To Mix Wax with Water . 

In a new glazed earthen pipkin put one ounce of 
spring-water and two dunces of good white virgin wax, 
secretly adding, by mbans of a hollow wand or spoon, 
apparently only to stir the mixture with, a large pinch 
of salts of tartar. When warmed on a fire, stir it with 
your stick, and the wax will readily melt into the water. 
The longer you leave it on the fire, the more liquid it 
will become. This pomade is very good for the skin, 
rubbing it in with a towel. 

Perpetual Motion. 

Put into acid — even strong vinegar will do— an eye - 
atone , i.e ., the calcareous stone known as lenticulary, or 
double convex. It will go round and round without 
cessation. 

— □ — 

To Make Wine Float on Water. 

Half fill a glass with water, put in a piece of the 
crumb of bread as big as a walnut; on it pour wine, 
which will keep on top without intermingling. Or <*ver 
the glass, half filled as before, place a piece of Shin 
muslin, and gently strain the wine or brandy through 
the muslin, when it will remain on top of the water. 


Mock Lightning. 

To play a practical joke on some one, prepare a small, 
dark room, without many windows to let in light or air, 
by burning spirits of wine and camphor in a bowl, fintil 
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they have all been consumed. Whoever enters the 
room with a light will be saluted by a flash of lightning, 
without either he or the room being injured in the 
faintest degree. 


To Fireproof your Hand, 

Equal parts of oil of petroleum, rock-oil, fine lard, 
mutton tallow, and quicklime are* to be mixed together 
until forming one substance. Distil it over burning 
charcoal, and save the water which results. It can be 
burnt on the hand without any harm being done. 


• To Make a Party Look Hideous. 

• Dissolve salt and saffron in spirits of wine, in which 
soak a wick, and lighting it where no other lamps are 
'l/’^jiing, fair people will look green, and the red of 
cheefcs and lips become deep olive-green. 


Burning of the North Pole. 

To make inflammable ice, melt largo lumps of sper- 
maceti in distilled rock-oil in a vessel over a slow fire. 
Put*the liquor in a cool place, and it will set like ice. If 
it is very warm weather when you perform the feat, put 
the vessel in cold water, and when the compound begins 
to lb aw out, pour over it strong spirits of nitre, when all 
will burst into flame and be consumed quickly. 


A Lamp to Burn although Trundled on the Floor. 

By mounting three rings around a lamp, each on two 
pivots set in the next outer one, the lamp, like a swing- 
ing Jight for shipboard, will always keep erect through 
all attempts to upset it by moving its outer circles. 

c 3 
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The Floating Beacon. 

Fasten to the end of a half-burnt candle a leaden 
counter of its own diameter, and put it gently into water. 
It will swim erect, and, if lighted, will burn to the very 
end without sinking. 


Exploding Bastilles. 

Make out of the composition used for the perfumed 
lozenges burnt to scent a room, balls large enough to 
hold a pea, and, while ‘damp, fill these cavities with gun- 
powder and cover them over. Turn them upside down, 
so that the damp will not neutralize the powder in their 
drying. When they are put in a chafing-dish their 
explosion will cause an amusing alarm. 

— □ — 

Incombustible Substances. 

Paper dipped in alum-water and dried, two or r jiree 
times, will be found to defy the action of the flame of a 
candle. 


To Blanch and Bestore a Bose. 

Sprinkle some powdered sulphur on a charcoal fire, 
and a full-blown rose held in the fumes will be bleached. 
Dip it in vinegar-and-water and the tint will return.' 


To Copy a Seal. 

In magical performances, it is often necessary to open 
a sealed envelope, and yet leave no evidence of your 
having broken the wax. You take an impression of the 
seal by smartly striking a piece of soft lead on it. Break 
the seal and read the enclosure ; fuse the wax again by 
directing the tube of a blow-pipe on it, and seal with 
the lead reverse. No trace will remain of the jseal 
having been tampered with* 
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Magic Writing. 

Letters that will Come and Go at Command . 

Write on a mirror with French chalk, wipe it with a 
handkerchief, and the letters will vanish, but can be 
called into view by breathing on them, at a considerable 
distance of time. 

— □ — 

To Write a Letter Five Miles off. 

Make an invisible ink by dissolving in aqua regia as 
much fine gold as it will take up,*and dilute this with 
water. On several small slips of paper, not too white 
in colour, write at the top a question of any nature, 
each different, and with your invisible fluid a fitting 
reply beneath. This will dry in out of sight. Let a 
person select one question-slip, suitable to his wishes 
about the future, and bid him take it home with him, 
saying, that in the night-time you will, by your magical 
powers, write the answer to him, so that he will read it 
on rTSing in the morning He will no doubt place the 
paper in a dry place, and the writing will be legible. 
Keep the papers out of a strong light. 


To Make a Cross in the Hand with one Stroke of 
the Pen. 

With a quill and ink, make a line across the crease 
which runs over the palm from the fore to the little finger. 
Let your hand be covered over with a hat, and while 
.hidden, close the hand, as if to make a fist of it. Open, 
and on the removal of the hat a cross will be found. 


The Magic Nosegay. 

A Trick with Sympathetic Fluids. 

Have an artificial florist make you some flowers with 
white parchmentdeaves, and with the blossoms of white 
cotton or canvas, such as roses, lilies, jonquilles, &c. 
Dip the roses into the red ink (the recipe follows). 
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the jonquilles into the yellow, the others into the violet, 
and the leaves into the green. Dry them all, and make 
bunches, which will all appear colourless. The same 
night, or longer afterwards, dip them into a vase filled 
with the sympathetic fluid, and they will come out in 
their various hues. Pretend that the flowers were origi- 
nally coloured, but by magic were blanched, as well as 
now restored to their pristine beauty. 

— □ — 

To Make* the Sympathetic Ink?. 

Yellow . — Steep rnffrigold blooms, for a week or ten 
days, in strong distilled white vinegar ; strain, and bottle. 
Keep well corked up. 

lied . — Spirits of nitre, diluted with ten times its 
quantity of water. 

Violet . — Press out the juice of citron ; strain, and 
bottle. 

Green . — Dissolve in a little river-water the whitest 
and driest salts of tartar to be had, and bottle it 


To Make the Sympathetic Fluid. 

All these will require the following liquor to bring 
them out: Take a sufficient quantity of violet or pansy 
flowers, bruise them in a mortar, and add water ; strain 
and bottle the juice. By washing the inks used upon 
paper, silk or canvas, with this sympathetic fluid, the 
writing will De legible. 


The Magic Oracle. 

' Write on slips of paper questions in crimson ink, and 
underneath a fitting answer, with ink made as follows : 
Zaffer digested in aqua-regia, and diluted with water; in- 
visible except under the action of heat, when the writing 
is legible, and of a green colour. By several of the 
cards with a certain question having on them different 
answers, the trick will be less likely to be suspected. 
Construct a box, ornamented with shells and rock- work, 
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bo as to justify its title of the M Sybils Cave,” inside of 
which can be put a hot iron plate, so as # to warm the 
interior considerably. Having let the audience select 
their queries, take and put the chosen slips into the 
cave. Talk about the marvellous abilities of the Lady 
of Fate, whom you playfully suppose to be within as 
your secretary, and presently withdraw the slips and 
show the written answers. But do not let them be too 
long out of your hand, for the letters will disappear as 
the paper grows cold. 

— □ — 

The Tree of Mars, or Metallic Vegetation. 

Dissolve in spirits of nitre, rather strong, as much iron 
filings as it will take up, add tartaric acid in solution, 
poured on gradually. There will be a strong effer- 
vescence; at the end of which the iron, instead of sink- 
ing to the bottom of the vessel, will rise along the sides, 

, coat its interior, and shoot off a number of branches 
piled on top of one another, often falling over the edge 
of the vessel, and covering its exterior with all the 
appfc&rance of a plant. 

Note . — The best vessel for the experiment is a large 
glass with a stem, set in a saucer. 


Tree of Diana. 

In five ounces of aqua fortis, dissolve four ounces of 
silver filings or scales, and a quarter of an ounce of mer- 
icury. Put it in a half-pint of common water, and stir it well 
to mix it all. Keep well stoppered up. If, after putting 
a iittle amalgam of silver and mercury, the size of half 
a pea, at the bottom of a small phial, you pour upon it 
about an ounce and a quarter of this liquor, there will 
be se*en to shoot from the little ball of amalgam, tiny 
branches, which will sensibly enlarge, to form a minia- 
ture tree or shrub in silver. 

Two Solids become a Liquid by mere Touch, 
tq separate crucibles melt two ounces of bismuth 
and four ounces of lead. Pour each into her cruci« 
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Wes containing each one ounce of mercury . In cool, 
ing, these alloys will be solid ingots ; on rubbing them 
together they will liquefy. 


To have Natural Flowers in Winter. 

Cut off the best-formed buds about to open with 
scissors, leaving their stalks a quarter of an inch long; 
cover the cut with wax. let the buds dry, wrap each 
up separately in very, dry paper, and put away in a box 
in a dry place. At any time during the winter you can 
take them out, clip oflP the waxed stem, and on dipping 
them into water, in which has been put a little salt, or 
nitre, they will bloom. 

— □ — 

To Tell if a Person is in Love, 

At a farrier’s, or elsewhere, procure a piece of horn 
shaving as thin as paper, an inch long by three-fifths of 
an inch wide, and cut it into the shape of a Cupid as 
generally represented, i.e., of a plump child. a 

similar figure out of parchment, paper, or silk. Put the 
figure of horn in a person’s hand, and the heat will 
make it curl up and move about, while the other will not 
stir. 

To Make a Figure which will Raise itself without 
Machinery. 

’ Shape a small figure of pith, bedecking it with clothes 
by gumming on it silk floss or other light stuff, and glue 
on the base of it half a marble or half a leaden bullet, 
fastened by its fiat side. However you may knock the 
little man about, he will always rise to his feet. 


To Imitate the Song of Birds. 

Take a pear-tree leaf, an inch long and half an inch 
thick. With the thumb-nail dig a semicircular piece 
out of the middle, so as to leave only the white inside 
extremely thin, covered on the uncut side by the outer 
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skin. This opening will be in the shape of a half three- 
penny piece ; if you have not cut it clean, out, you will 
only be able to draw from it the croaking of a raven. 
Double up the leaf and apply it to the palate, the bared 
part to the swell at the back of and above the roof of 
the tongue, not towards the hollow, and try to pronounce 
the following syllables, to imitate the nightingale: 
“ Eu-oo, eu-oo, eu-oo, eu, eu, eu, eu, tshee, tshoo, tshee, 
tshoo, tshee, roo, roo, eu, ei^ eu, roo, skee ! ” 


Salamander Paper. 

- If you wrap a nicely-rounded bullet in paper as 
smoothly as possible, you may hold it over a lighted 
lamp, and see the melted metal fall drop by drop with- 
out the paper burning. 

Explanation . — The heat passes through the paper, 
since paper is woven, and therefore has interstices ; but 
meeting with the obstacle of the dense lead, it fuses the 
rn^al first. 

— □ — 

To Change Steel into Copper or Brass. 

Dissolve in a glass dish one ounce of small scales of 
copper, cleaned by heat, in three ounces of aqua-fortis. 
It will be ready in three or four hours. When cold, a 
knife-blade dipped in it will be covered with copper in 
an instant. 

• — 

A Distorted Figure seen Well-proportioned from a 
certain Point of View. 

Write or draw on thin white cardboard any letters or 
design you fancy, prick the outline all round, hold it at 
an angle to another piece of white cardboard or paper, 
placed horizontally, and let a light shine through the 
pricked outline, which will give distorted forms. This 
done, put aside the light and the perforated cardboard, 
and by placing your eye where the light had been, you 
wjll see the second drawing take a regular form. 
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To Restore Burnt Ribbon: 

Get two yrfrds of tape or ribbon, cut it in half, and 
damp one piece with a sponge. Roll this up so as to be 
concealed in the palm of the hand, between the ball of 
the thumb and root of the forefinger. Let the audience 
cut up and burn the duplicate. Sprinkle the ashes in 
your hand with water, which you assert to possess 
restorative powers, and gradually draw forth the secreted 
ribbon. 


To Divide a Coin without Cutting it 

Stick three pins on a board thus v, on the heads of 
which j'ou lay a silver coin. Heap under and upon it 
some flowers of sulphur, to which you set fire. When 
it has burnt out, you will find a surface of metal off the 
coin on the upper part. 


To Prove that Twice Nothing is of Value. 

Set one cipher on another, and they will form'lhe 
figure 8. 

— □ — 


To have Ice in Summer. 

In an earthen bottle filled with boiling water, put two 
and a quarter ounces of saltpetre, and five drachms of 
Florence iris-root powder, cork it up tightly, lower it 
at once into a shallow well, where it can be left uimer 
water two or three hours, at the end of which period the 
water in the bottle will be converted into ice. Draw up 
the bottle, and break it, to get the block of ice out. 

— □ — 

A Practical Joke on a Linendraper. 

Call for the third and a sixth of a yard of ribbon or 
tape, and he will measure off each part by itself, when 
he might just as well have cut off half a yard at once, 
as the yard, having three-thirds in it, one-third and a 
sixth is three-sixths, or one-half of three-thirds. * 
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A Comical Dilemma. 

There came to a river-side a wolf, a goat, and a cab- 
bage. The ferry-boat was so small that only the man 
and one of these queer travellers could occupy it. Now, 
how are they to get over dry-footed, without the' wolf 
eating the goat, or the goat devouring the cabbage ? 

Answer , — The ferryman takes the goat over first; 
returns for the wolf, which he leaves on the other side, 
while he takes back the goat. IJe crosses with the cab- 
bage ; returns alone for the goat, and so the wolf has 
never been left alone with the jgoat, nor the latter with 
the cabbage, except when the man was by. 

Variation . —Call the parties a fox, a goose, and a bag 
of corn. Another is to tell the story of its being three 
gentlemen, each with a servant, who come to a river 
where the ferry-boat will only carry two persons, while 
none of the gentlemen must be left on the bank with a 
servant not his own, using Kings of a pack for gentle- 
men, and Knaves for the servants. 


To Break a Stick Laid on Two Glasses full of Water, 
without Breaking them or Spilling the Water. 

Place the two wine-glasses, filled up with water, on 
a very level table, or, better still, on two benches of 
the same height. Lay the stick on the edge of the 



glasses, one end on each, and strike it in the middle 
smartly with another stick. You will break it in halves 
without injuring the glasses. 

Explanation . — The stick b, a thin one. tapering to a 
point each way from the centre, has its ends on the edge 
of the glasses, a a. 
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To Boil without Fire. 

Throw some brass filings into a bottle containing some 
aqua-fortis, and a great effervescence will occur, with 
such a heat that your hand would be burnt against the 
bottle. 

— □ — 

To Make a Fowl, while Boasting, Turn the Spit. 

Spit the bird with a green rod of walnut-wood, and 
the bird and spit wilf turn together, by the action of 
the heat in drying the wkt wood. 


To Balance a Stick on the Finger, without Fear of its 
Falling. 

Drive into the end of a stick, from opposite sides, 
two knives. As they act as counter-weights, the stick 
may be tipped in any direction, but still will recover 
itself. 



Fia. 2. Fia. 3. 


Explanation . — The stick Explanation . — The stick 

k ' has two knives, b b, stuck a is poised on the finger- 
in it near the upper end on top, b. On its upper end 
opposite sides. The stick is balanced the knife c ; 
is poised on the tip of the into its handle h, the knife 
finger o. e is stuck. In the same 

way the point of c runs 
into the handle h of the 
knife o. 



PART II. 

TEICKS WITH PL^lYING-CAEDS, 

Performed by Sleight-of-hand, 


I T is unknown where playing-cards were first invented, 
but in spite of the claims to originating them 
advanced by France, Spain, and Germany, the greater 
weight of the evidence and reasonable supposition 
points to an Oriental source. Where chess was first 
known, its satellites, cards, may well have been invented.* 
The four suits of cards in Europe Were made to 
represent four classes of society. Spades (in Spanish, 
spado), swords, or spear-heads, the sword-bearers, or 
nobility. Hearts (in French, cceur), perhaps the chceur or 
choirmen, or clergy. Diamonds, citizens or tradespeople. 
The Clubs, the three-leafed clover (in French, trefle — 
trefoil), though the Spanish have really clubs figured 
on their cards. The Knaves were the valets or servants 
of the knights. The Kings and Queens were often 
represented as historical characters. 


The Amateur's First Lesson, 

I. Never give any warning of the trick you are about 
to perform, lest the spectator, prepared for the effect 

* See Chatto, Taylor, Singer, Breitkopt, &c., on the “ History of 
Pl^ying-carda.’* 
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which you desire to produce, should have sufficient time 
to divine the $ause. 

II. When possible, be prepared with several methods 
of performing the same trick ; so that if any spectator 
should discover one, you may be able to employ another 
and totally different mode of arriving at the same result, 
thus leading the audience to believe that no discovery 
had really been made. 

III. Never do the same tfick twice over; in doing so 
you violate the above first rule, since the spectators 
will be prepared for the proposed result. 

JV. If requested to repeat a trick, never refuse point- 
blank to do so, as this would excite suspicion of the 
slenderness of your resources ; but tell the audience 
you will renew it in another form, which will, of course, 
prevent them from insisting further. You will then 
perform one which has some direct or indirect con- 
nection with it, and declare that it is the same trick, but 
performed under a different aspect. This artifice rarely 
fails of producing a good effect. 

V. If you continually perform only sleight-of-h^.d 
tricks, which depend entirely for their success on the 
nimbleness of the fingers, the spectators, continuing to 
see the same gestures, may be educated at last thereby, 
and comprehend your actions. Therefore, perform in 
succession tricks of sleight-of-hand with apparatus, and 
in natural magic, so that the spectator may be puzzled 
by seeing constantly nearly the same effects, though 
produced by different causes. 

VI. Whatever means employed, manage, by some 
artifice, to induce the spectators to fancy, naturally, and 
without apparent effort on your part, that you are 
employing some other. If, for instance, it is a trick 
with confederates or apparatus that you are showing, 
endeavour to make them believe that it is no doubt 
effected by mere dexterity. If, on the other hand, it is 
a sleight-of-hand trick, pretend to be awkward about it. 

VII. If you are performing before 'a small circle 
composed of good old souls, too indolent to take the 
trouble of thinking, there will be no harm in exhibiting 
old tricks as well as new ones — simple as well as com- 
plicated. But if you are to amuse a large party, among 
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whom may be found, most probably, some well-informed 
people, be careful not to give, as novelties, tricks already 
explained in print. 

VIII. If you are unable to invent any tricks, at least 
try to discover novel modes of performing them, so as 
to give even old, well-known deceptions an appearance of 
freshness from the new aspects under which they are 
exhibited. 

IX. However startling your performances, be careful 
to avoid arrogating to yourself any marvellous or super- 
natural powers. Extraordinary feats, however strictly 
in accordance with the laws of rfeture, will be quite as 
amusing to the educated and intelligent as the miraculous 
would be to the illiterate. 

X. Never do a Kck without being prepared with 
replies to any rational objections that may be made 
to it. 

XI. Avail yourself artfully of every accident, and 
of the different degrees of credulity that will come 
under your observation. Opportunities for success 
occur constantly, but only Sense and Tact know how to 
profit by them. 


— □— 

Particular Principles . 

To Make the Pass* with Both Hands. 

To perform Card tricks with neatness and dexterity, 
it indispensable to know how to “Make the Pass.’’ 
11 Making the Pass , or Shifting the Cards ' ’ is the technical 
term for shifting a card from the middle to the top or 
bottom of the pack, or vice versa . This is only to bo 
acquired by practice, as it is purely a mechanical opera- 
tion. It is very difficult to describe this movement, but, 
by the aid of the following rules and illustrations, we 
think we have made it quite easy. 

1st. To make the pass with both hands, first hold the 


# “ Malting the Pass’* is, in French, Sauier la Conpe y i.e. t making 
the^cut card appear or leap into prominence. 
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pack in the left hand, and cut it into two equal parts, 
putting the forefinger and the little finger between them 
(or, with onl/ the little finger between;. 



c Fig. 4. 


2nd. Put the right hand on the pack, slightly com- 
pressing the under half between the thumb and middle 
finger 



Fig. 5. 


In this position the upper part of the pack will be 
neld tightly between the forefinger and the little finger 
of -the left hand and the other two fingers of the same 
hand. 

3rd. Thus holding the under portion with the right 
hand, without pressing the upper division with it, try to 
withdraw 1 this latter with the left hand, and slip it 
underneath swiftly and noiselessly. You will find some* 
difficulty in it at first, but an hour’s daily exercise for a 
week ought to give you perfect facility. Observe that 
immediately after the pass, the cards may and ought to 
have taken different positions, according to what you 
may require. 
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1st They may be united and make but one pack, aa 
in Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6. 


2nd. They may be crossed and placed sloping, the one 
on the other, as in Fig 7. 



Fig. 7. 


3rd. They may be separated, one portion in each 
hand, as in Fig. 8. , 

4th. They may be separated by the forefinger of the 
right hand, and be both in this hand. 

5th. The two portions may be united in the left 
hand, in such a manner that the faces of the cards in 
the under packet may be turned upwards, so that the 
portion a is entirely covered by packet b (see Fig. 10), 
while both are held in the left hand. 

It*is necessary to practise all the positions, in order 

D 
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to avail yourself of them in the manner we are about 
to show ; for, before you attempt any of the tricks that 



Fig. 8. 

depend on making the pass, you must perform it so ( 
dexterously and expeditiously, that the eye cannot detect 
the movement of the hand while practising before a 



Fig. 9. 

looking-glass ; or you may, instead of deceiving others, 
expose yourself. It will, perhaps, be amusing to those 
of our readers who may never essay to perform a trick 
with cards, to study this article on making the pass, as 
it must be gratifying to know the method by which 
sleights are performed by those persons skilled in such 
manoeuvres, who publicly exhibit them to the astonish- 
ment of the spectator, that when they recognize them at 
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any of these exhibitions, their eyes may not be in 
danger of deceiving their judgment. 



Fig. 10. 

— □ — - 

To Make the Pass with One Hand; or Single-Handed 
Pass. 

1st. To make the pass with one hand, first hold the 
cards in the left hand, separating them into two por- 
• tions, which you do by securing the upper one between 
the joint of the thumb and that part of the palm below 
the first joint of the forefinger, holding the lower packet 
equally tight between the same part of the palm and 
the first joints of the middle and third fingers. 



Fig. 11. 


2nd. Pass the fore and little fingers under the lower 
portions, to grip them between them and the two other 
fingers. 

3rd. Keeping the thumb in the same position, spread 
out the four fingers to give the under portion the 
position seen in Fig 13. 

4th. In this fourth position the cards of the under 
portion are turned upside down ; that is, the faces are 
uppermost ; but they are still held between the fore and 

n % 
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little fingers on one part, and the middle and third 
fingers on the other, underneath. 



t Fig. 12. 

< 

5th. Move the thumb a little, to release the upper 
portion, letting it rest on the fore and little fingers ; 



Fia. 13. 


and, at the same time, bring down the under packet 
upon the thumb. 



Fig. 14. 


In this fifth position, the under portion becomes the 
upper, and all cards face downwards. 

6th. Draw back the thumb from between the two 
packets ; slip it above them, pushing both towards the 
base of the thumb, so that the two portions become the 
united pack again, except for being still separated b j 
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the fore and little fingers. It only then remains to open 
out these fingers for the cards to make but pne packet. 



Fig. 15 . | 

m 

Observe . — It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that as much time is required to execute this feat as to 
explain it. You must exercise your fingers, and practise 
the trick until you can go through the six positions just 
described rapidly and instantaneously; until, in fact, 
you can make the pass with one hand at least twenty 
times a minute. 

The False Double Shuffle ; or, Four Methods of shuffling 
Cards in such a manner as always to keep one par- 
ticular Card at the Top or Bottom of the Pack. 

In showing tricks with cards, the principal point con- 
sists in shuffling them quickly, and keeping one. certain 
card either at the bottom, or in some known position in 
the pack, four or five cards from the bottom ; for by 
this you may seem to work wonders, since it is easy for 
you to see or take notice of a card, which, though you 
are perceived to do it, will not be suspected if you 
shuffle them well together afterwards. 

The false double shuffle may be divided into four 
kinds. The fflrst consists in really shuffling all the 
cards, except the single one of which you never lose 
sight: to do this, you must first put it on the top of the 
pack, then take it in the right hand, all the others being 
in the left ; and with the left thumb slip five or six cards 
over the reserved one ; and over these five or six more, 
and so on, until all the pack is in the right hand. Thus 
the reserved card will always be found at the bottom ; 
and if you now take the pack in the left hand, keeping 
only the top card in the right, you may pass all the cards 
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back into the right hand, slipping them alternately above 
and below the card which was at the top, until you come 
to the reserved card, which you may put above or below, 
as occasion may require. 

The second false shuffle consists in taking with the 
right hand the upper half of the pack held in the left, to 
make it pass under the other half, moving the third 
finger skilfully in order to slip the cards in without alter- 
ing their order. 



Fig. 16. 

And remark first, that after having shifted the cards of 
one portion with the third finger, as we have first de- 
scribed, you must slip under the packet the card B.and 
two or three following below it, to appear to put some 
quite at the bottom, but then replace them under packet 
a ; and iindly, that lot a, which was at first below, but is 
now at the top, must be taken lightly in the right hand, 
and quickly returned to its former place. 

The third false shuffle consists in laying on the top of 
the pack the bottom card, and taking the cards, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 8, in the right hand. You then allow five 
or six cards to fall on the table in the direction a (Fig. 
10), and a few more on the right towards b. You now 
put on the card the first lot, then the others, employing 
alternately the right and the left hand, for the sake of 
rapidity. Thus the cards will appear to be mixed with- 
out having ever changed places. 
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The fourth false shuffle consists in keeping the bottom 
card always a little before or, better, a little behind all 
the rest of the cards ; put it a little beyond the rest 
before, right over your forefinger, or else, which is best, 
a little behind the rest, so that the little finger of the 
left hand may slip up, and meet with it at the first 
shuffle, as thick as you can, and at last throw upon the 
table the bottom card, with as many more as you would 
preserve for any purpose, a ljttle before or a little behind 
the rest ; and be sure to let your forefinger (if the pack 
be laid before), or your little finger (if the pack be laid 
behind), always creep up to meet with the bottom card, 
and when you feel it, you may there hold it till you have 
shuffled over again, which being done, the card which 
was first at the bottom will come there again : then you 
may shuffle them before their faces, and yet leave your 
noted card at the bottom. You must try to be very per- 
fect in this method of shuffling, and having once attained 
it, you may do almost what you please ; for, whatever 
pack you make, though it is ten, or twelve, or twenty 
cards, you may still keep it next the bottom, and yet 
shuffle them often to please the curious. 

— □ — 

To Exchange a Card. 

To do this, hold the card between the first and middle 
fingers of the right hand, and the rest of the pack in the 



Fig. 17 . Fig. 18 . 

left hand, between thumb and forefinger. The upper 
card, which you wish to substitute for it, should be 
slipped a little forwards., towards the right hand. 
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In this position the middle, third, and little Ungers of 
the left hand are perfectly free, and it is with them you 
must take the card which is in the right hand, when for 
a single instant it approaches the left, to take the upper 
card which is to be substituted. 

Immediately after this exchange the hands and cards 
are as in Figs. 19 and 20 ; but the forefinger of the left 


Fig. ly. Fig. 20. 

hand, which separates from the other cards the one just 
placed in the pack, should be withdrawn, that the cards 
may be in the position seen in Fig. 6. 

— □ — 

To Slip the Card. 

To slip the card you must — 

1st. Hold the pack in the right hand, and show the 





Fig. 21. 

company the bottom card, which we will suppose to be 
the ace of diamonds. 

2nd. Turn the pack upside down, to pretend to the au- 
dience that you take this ace with a finger of the left hand. 



1 
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3rd. Take , instead of that ace, the card immediately 
following it, by managing to slip the ace of spades 
behind, with the third and little fingers of the right hand, 
which you have moistened an instant before on your lips. 



Fig. 22. 


Observe in Fig. 22 the cards and hands in the posi- 
tion in which the spectator would see them, if he chanced 
to stoop and look under during the performance. 

Observe: the finger of the left hand with which you 
draw out the second card, instead of the one at the very 
bottom, ought to be also moistened. (In your own 
rooms, a sponge in a saucer of water is useful for 
keeping the fingers damp.) 

— □ — . 

To Put Away a Card. 

To put away one card or several, you must — 

1st. Hold in the left hand the cards which are to 



Fig. 23. 

disappear, placed diagonally on the others, and a little 
forward, towards the right hand. 
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2nd. Take these cards with the right hand, holding 
them rather tightly between the thumb and little finger. 



Fig.' 24. 

3rd. Best the right hand carelessly against the edge 
of the table, to conceal the deception. 



Fra. 25. 


To Place a Card. 

You may place a card in two ways, namely, first, 
upon the other cards held in the left hand, at the 



Fig. 26 . 


moment when you request one of the spectators «to 
place his hand on the pack. 
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Observe , that in this case, the moment you have 
placed the card, you draw back the right hand a little 
from the left, so that you almost touch the cards with 
the forefinger of the right hand, as if to indicate to the 
spectator the spot on which you wish him to place his 
hand. By this means he will be unconscious that the 
object of bringing the hands into proximity was to 
cflect a slight change, and with the utmost simplicity 
puts his hand on the pack to guard against your doing 
the very thing which you hafe already accomplished. 

The second manner of placing the cards is effected 
at the instant when you take the|pack from the table. 

in this case you must not raise the pack by closing 
the hand in the ordinary manner, but make them slip 
towards you with some lapidity ; otherwise the spectator 
would perceive that you held some in your hand. 

You should content yourself with a moderate degree 
of rapidity, just sufficient to conceal your manoeuvre, 



Fig. 27 . 

lest any extraordinary haste should lead to suspicion on 
the part of the audience. Make haste slowly . 


How to Force a Card. 

By forcing a card, you make a person unsuspectingly 
tal^e the one you intend, as follow's : — 

First find out privately which the card is you want 
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2nd. Take these cards with the right hand, holding 
them rather tightly between the thumb and little finger. 



Fig/ 24 . 

3rd. Rest the right hand carelessly against the edge 
of the table, to conceal f he deception. 
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Observe , that in this case, the moment you have 
placed the card, you draw back the right hand a little 
from the left, so that you almost touch the cards with 
the forefinger of the right hand, as if to indicate to the 
spectator the spot on which you wish him to place his 
hand. By this means he will be unconscious that the 
object of bringing the hands into proximity was to 
eflect a slight change, and with the utmost simplicity 
puts his hand on the pack to guard against your doing 
the very thing which you hafe already accomplished. 

The second manner of placing the cards is effected 
at the instant when you take thegpack from the table. 

In this case you must not nfise the pack by closing 
the hand in the ordinary manner, hut make them slip 
towards you with some rapidity; otheiwise the spectator 
would perceive that you held some in your hand. 

You should content yourself with a moderate degree 
of rapidity, just sufficient to conceal your manoeuvre, 
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lest any extraordinary haste should lead to suspicion on 
the part of the audience. Maize haste slowly . 


How to Force a Card. 

By forcing a card, you make a person unsuspectingly 
tal^e the one you intend, as follows : — 

First find out privately which the card is you want 
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to force, while you are playing wirh the cards; then 
place it carelessly in the pack, still keeping your eye, or 
the little finger of the hand in which you hold the pack, 
upon it. Let some one choose a card ; fan them out 
quickly from left to right, moving them about with the 
thumb more or less rapidly, so as to bewilder the party 
in making his choice. Directly you see him about to 
take a card, spread them till you come to the one you 
wish him to take ; let its corner be put forward beyond 
the other cards just at the moment his fingers reach the 
pack. Any one unacquainted with the secret will take 
the card you really ppt in his hand , thinking he is 
making the choice himself. Having thus “forced” 
your card, he may shuffle it himself in the pack as 
much as he pleases; for let him do what he will, you 
will always be able to tell him what the card was. You 
do not actually push the card into the person's hand , 
but (which amounts to the same thing) your movement 
of the cards prevents him picking out any other. 

Upon this trick many of the principal conjuring feats 
depend. 

Should you meet one in company who knows this 
trick, you must have recourse to the following variation: 

We will suppose that the card to be forced is the 
king of spades, but that the person you present the 
pack to will not take it, but persists in taking one near 
the top or bottom ; let him do so, still keeping your 
finger against the king of spades. As soon as he has 
drawn the card he wishes, and while he is looking at it, 
slip the left forefinger between the spade king and the 
card immediately under it, pressing the cards tightly 
together in front, in order to, conceal the finger. Ask 
him to return the card to any part of the pack he 
pleases, at the same time opening the pack at the place 
where your finger is, taking care to withdraw your 
finger immediately, lest it should be seen, when the 
card will be placed under the king of spades. You 
then shuffle the cards slightly. Too much shuffling 
might separate the two companion cards. 

Ask the drawer whether he thinks his card is now in 
the pack. You say that you doubt it, and throw the 
top card off the pack on the table, face uppermost, and 
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so on, until you have gone through the pack. Ask if 
he has seen his card. You can now either tell him the 
name of it, or finish the feat in any other Vay you may 
think proper, as, by your watching for the king of 
spades, his card will be the one which follows it next. 


The Long Card. 

The Long Card is a card, either a trifle longer or 
wider than the other cards, not pei'ceptible to the 
spectator, but easily distinguished by the performer at 
a touch . f! 


To Tell Beforehand a Card not then Chosen. 

For this you must, 1st , get a peep at the bottom card 
of the pack, and thep shuffle, so that the company may 
think no card can be seen, and carry out carefully the 
first false shuffles. 2nd. Finish the shuffle so that the 
card remains at the bottom. 3rd. Go to one of the 
spectators and ask him in a whisper to please remember 
the card you show him. 4th. Make the pass, to bring 
into the middle of the pack the card which you showed 
him. 5th. After the pass, hold the two packets of cards 
in the position seen in Fig. 7, crossing each other 
slanting. 6th. Keep your eye and fingers on the card 
you have shifted from the bottom to the middle, and 
adroitly slip one card over the other, inviting any of 
the spectators to take one. 7th. Force the card on him. 
8th. Let it be replaced in the pack by a spectator ; and 
while he is trying to place it so that you will not be 
able to find it, prove that his precaution is useless by 
making the person to whom you had whispered name it. 

Observe , that you must force the card naturally and 
easily ; and to do this, select some one who appears to 
be a novice in such matters. This trick, when well 
performed, produces a marvellous effect. The difficulty 
of forcing a card ought not to deter a beginner, for two 
reasons — 1st, because he will succeed in it with but 
very little practice ; and 2ndly, because, should the 
spectator not take the card you desire, you may finish 
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the trick in a still more striking and extraordinary 
manner, as \yill be seen in the next article. 

When a Card has been Drawn at Hap-hazard, and 
Mixed in with the Others by one of the Spectators, 
to make it Appear on the Top' or in the Middle of 
the Pack, at Pleasure.* 

When the spectator, accidentally or annoyingly, evades 
taking the card offered him, the above trick need not 
appear to fail, if you take heed not to give the company 
notice of what you wf re about to do. (In compliance 
with the first general rule, you should never be hasty in 
forewarning the audience of the trick you are about to 
play, in case any one should either be acquainted with 
it or puzzle it out, and take measures to prevent its 
success. This is why, in the foregoing trick, instead of 
telling the whole audience the card that will be chosen, 
you whisper it in the ear of one person only. You 
should even take the precaution not to tell the person 
that such or such a card is about to be chosen, but 
merely request him not to for (jet such a card ; you are 
thus able to wait until the card is actually selected 
before you name it out loud.) When, then, a different 
card to the one you have mentioned in a whisper to one 
person .happens to be selected by another, you beg the 
latter to put it in the middle of the pack ; that is to say, 
on the top of that half which you hold in the left hand, 
and you cover it with those in the right. At this moment 
you make the pass, to bring this card to the top of the 
pack ; then employ the first false shuffle, and finish by 
letting it be at the hottotn. Make the pass to get the 
under packet in Jhe right hand and the upper one in the 
left (Fig. 8). Beg the spectator to see if the card he 
chose be on the packet in the left hand, requesting him 
to reply “ yes ” or “ no,” without naming the card ; and 
while he is looking, take a rapid glance yourself at the 
bottom card in the right hand. As soon as by this 
means you have ascertained what card was selected, you 
put the two packets together, and request some one 
among the audience to shuffle them well. Take*’ the 
cards again and lay them out, examining each, under a 
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pretence of ascertaining whether the chosen card is still 
there. When you have thus found the phosen card, 
manage to slip it under the pack, which you turn to 
shuffle the cards again. Finish by leaving it at the 
top ; and while preparing to make the pass, address the 
company thus : “ Ladies and gentlemen, not only do I 
know, without having seen it, the card which was 
drawn, but, also, I knew beforehand that it would be 
either at the very top or in th§ middle of the pack ; and 
to prove that it is so, I have just placed it in that one of 
the two positions which you will now select.” Should 
they name the top, it will at on|e be found there, of 
course, and you will request some one to look there for 
it ; but should they desire to find it in the middle, you 
must make the pass, in order to slip the upper half into 
the left hand, keeping the lower in the right ; and as at 
this instant you hold the right above the left, a little 
from it (Fig. 8), it seems to the audience that you have 
tfnerely divided the cards, in order to take the chosen 
one from the centre of the pack. 

Observe , that to render this trick very impressive, you 
will try to make the audience believe that it requires 
greater mental powers than manual dexterity. For this 
purpose, address the company thus : “ I have just proved 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, that I am acquainted even 
with your thoughts; but if this evidence of my powers 
does not satisfy you, I will give you another still more 
remarkable.*’ Then, supposing the first trick has not 
succeeded, return to it ; but if it lias, do the following. 

Second Observation .— It is sometimes easier to have a 
forced card drawn after the second trick we have just 
described than after the first, because the spectator, seeing 
that you have guessed a card which was not forced, and 
which was chosen perfectly freely, persuades himself, at 
the moment, that you would guess with equal correct- 
ness any other card ; whence he concludes it would be 
useless to be at all fastidious in his choice. 


. Card Drawn by Chance, after the Pack has been Di- 
vided into Four Parts: discover the Selected One. 

As soon as a card is taken, 1st, hold one half the pack 
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in each band, as in Fig. & ; 2nd, have the chosen card 
put on the top of the left-hand packet, and cover it with 
the right-haxid one ; 3rd, make the pass imperceptibly, 
so that the company may think the card is still in the 
middle of the pack, although actually at the top ; 4th, 
employ for a moment the false shuffle No. 1 , finish by 
leaving the card on the top of the pack and concealing 
it (Figs. 24 and.25); 5th, give the cards to be shuffled 
by one of the company, who will think he has the whole 
pack, and will suppose that he is mingling with the 
others the card chosen ; 6th, divide the pack at the edge 
of the table into four parts; 7th, make them equal, 
taking a few from the larger packets and putting them 
on those that may not have so many cards (use your 
left hand for this purpose, the right one not being at 
liberty), and when told on which portion to find the 
chosen card, take it up with your right hand, slipping 
the card on it as in Pig. 27. When the packet is in 
your hands, before showing the card, you may inquire 
whether they would like to find it at the top or middle ; 
to carry out which desire you will, if necessary, employ 
the pass as in the preceding trick. 

First Observation . — In completing this trick it would 
be stupid to turn the card yourself, and ask tho person 
who drew it if that was his, for it would be difficult, 
under such circumstances, to make the audience believe 
that he has not forgotten which card he drew, or else 
that he replies in the affirmative merely from politeness, 
that the trick may not be a failure. It is better then to 
wait until the card is named before you show it ;♦ and 
even then, to make the thing perfect, manage to have it 
turned by some one else, to do aw ay with all idea of 
trickery by confederates among the company. 

Second Observation. — When, in doing this trick, you 
carelessly rest your right hand on your knee, or against 
the edge of the table, to hide the card you have removed, 
and you ask some one in which packet he desires to 
find the chosen card, one inconvenience may occur; 
the person you address may know the trick, and try to 
make it obvious to the company by saying, “ I wish to 
find the chosen card in your hand/’ This reply is 
embarrassing, and at first si^ht threatens to prove that 
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you are no conjuror; but you may get yourself out of 
the dilemma in the following manner : — Avoid gratifying 
the malice of the speaker by showing the company that 
there is a card in your hand, and that he guessed it ; 
but return the removed card to any one of the portions, 
while in the act of lifting it from the table, make the 
four into one, and say, “ Very well, I am sure now 
that the chosen card is in my hand, as you desired l ” 
By this means, it is true, younvill not achieve a brilliant 
finale to the trick, but the spectators will remain ignorant 
of what it was desired they should know, and the biter 
will be bitten. You may add, immediately afterwards, 
dividing the pack into several parts, and again concealing 
the same card, “If any other person will mention on 
what portion he would desire to find the chosen card, I 
will take care that his wishes are complied with/* Some 
other person will then certainly select a portion, and the 
trick will terminate just as it would have done had no 
one sought to put you out. 


To Foresee a Person’s Thoughts ; shown by putting into 
the Pack a Card, chosen beforehand at hazard, in the 
Place and at the Number that one of the Company 
may desire a Moment afterwards. 

The card having been chosen, put into the pack, 
passed to the top, and put away, as in the preceding 
trick, you will — 

1st. Have the pack shuffled by some one present. 

2nd. Have the pack just shuffled put on the table 
near you, and in taking it up with the right hand, lay 
on it the concealed card. 

3rd. Shuffle the cards yourself, so that the card 
chosen may be the third from the top. 

4th. Make the pass by the fifth means (Fig. 9), so 
that the faces of the lower portion are upwards, after 
the pass ; the chosen card will then be the third from 
the bottom. 

5th. Hold the cards on the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand, so that in closing the hand their position 
may be reversed, and that when it is again opened, they 

B 
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may be found as in Fig. 30. (They will not appear to 
have been reversed, since in both positions the back 
only of the cards is seen.) 



6th. Ask some one present where, between the 
third and tenth from the top, he desires the card to Ha 
found. 



Pig. 30. 

7th. If you are requested to find it the third, it is 
sufficient to have closed and opened the left hand, as 
we have just explained, since the card which was the 
third from the bottom, will be found the third from the 
top. 

But if it be desired to be the fourth, you must, before 
closing and opening the left hand, take a card from the 
top of the pack, place it on the table, and then say, 
shutting the hand, “ Now, one being gone, your card is 
the third/’ and if after opening your hand you take 
away two others, the company will think you have taken 
three from the same place, instead of having removed 
one from one part and two from another. By this 
means the chosen card, which is always the third, will, 
in case of need, appear to be the fourth. You perceive 
that to make the chosen card the sixth or tenth from 
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the top, you must, before closing the hand, remove 
three or seven, according to the case. The cards re- 
moved before closing the hand, with the two afterwards 
taken away, always form the requisite number before 
the chosen card, to let it be found in the desired posi- 
tion. 


To have a Card Drawn, shuffle it with the others, and 
after having shown that It is neither at the Top nor 
the Bottom, make it remain alone in the Left Hand, 
all the others being dashed down on the Table or 
Floor by a Right-hand Blow 

Force a card, and have it shuffled immediately into 
the pack, which will not prevent you from finding it, 
since you know it. If any other card be drawn, you 
must have it placed in the middle, and conceal it after 
’making the pass before described, previous to giving 
the pack to be shuffled In either case you will yourself 
place it on the pack again, unperceived ; then make it 
pass to the bottom, employing the first of the four false 
shuffles, to convince the company that you do not know 
where it is. After that you will make the pass, and 
hold your little finger between the two packets ; then 
show that the chosen card is not at the top. Show also 
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that it is uot at the bottom, holding the cards as in 
Fig. 81. You must hold the cards in this manner with 
botn hands, because, of course, the left hand little finger 

x £ 
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is still separating the two packets, so that you will he 
quite prepared to make the pass, when you have once 
more reversed the cards, and are holding them as in 
Fig. 5. Make the pass to shift to the bottom the 
chosen card, which ought still to be found in the 
* middle, under the top portion. After the pass, hold 
the pack tightly in the left hand, and strike it with the 
right. The blow will knock down all the cards except 



Fig. 32. 


the bottom one, the selected card, which will be sup- 
posed to have been in the middle. 

Observation. — To insure the success of this experiment, 
you must hold the cards very tightly in the left hand, 
having moistened the three chief fingers, and stretching 
them out so that they sustain the last card. The end 
of the middle linger ought, indeed, to come quite to the 
edge of the bottom card. 


To make the Four Aces appear in the Middle of the 
Pack, although they have been separately put in 
different Places. 

1 st. Put the four aces in somebody’s hands, and then 
take two from him, putting them plainly, in the sight of 
the audience, at the top and bottom of the pack. 

2nd. Take the pack in your left hand, putting the 
little finger between the two halves, to prepare for 
making the pass. 
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3rd. Turn up the top card to show that it is an ace, 
and put it back leisurely in its place, to prove there is 
“no deception.” 

4th. Show that the bottom one also is an ace ; but 
take care to leave the little finger still in the same place, 
as in Fig. 31. 

5th. Close your left hand, so that the hands and cards 
may be in the position chosen in Fig. 5. 

0 th. Beg the person holding the other two aces to 
put them in the middle of the pack ; but while pretend- 
ing merely to divide the pack in the centre, that the twe 
aces may be put between them, make the pass so that 
the two hands go into the position in Fig. 8 . Thus the 
two aces, which before the pass were at the top and 
bottom, will be in the middle of the pack, and the 
person who puts in the other two, thinking they are as 
far as possible from those first added to the pack, is 
^ctSally placing them all together. 

Observation 1 st. — When the two last aces have been 
put on the top of the left-hand packet, you must put 
the little finger between it and the cards in the right 
hand, which are now put on it, because if one of the 
spectators, knowing or suspecting the trick, should 
inform the others that the four aces are already together, 
you may prove the contrary (in the estimation of the 
majority), by making the pass once more, and so show- 
ing them at the top and bottom. (In this case there 
will really be three at the top, but you will show only 
one.) • After this you repeat the pass, to get them all 
together in the middle as before. 

Observation 2nd . — This trick not consisting in guessing 
the cards, like many others described, you cannot boast 
of performing it by any extraordinary quickness of mind. 
The bystanders hence being persuaded that it consists 
in manual dexterity, you must take advantage of this 
impression to attribute it to a piece of skill, all the 
more marvellous from its being perfectly impossible. 
You may say, “Ladies and gentlemen, you see clearly 
that the four aces are separated from each other; 
imagine, if you can, the amount of dexterity required 
to make the two that are at the top and bottom join the 
two in the centre, and that instantaneously and with a 
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single hand.” Then take the cards in the right hand, 
as in Fig. 33 , at the point a, and at the instant that you 
rapidly move the hand from the point a to the point b, 



Fig. 83. 

run the thumb along the corners of the cards to mtke 
them crack. The rapid movement of the hand and 
cracking of the cards deceives at once the eyes and ears 
of the company, and when, a moment after, you show 
them all four aces together, they think they know at 
what moment the trick was effected, which will not 
astonish them the less that, in the mode of performance 
which they fancy took place, the bringing them together 
was all but impossible. 


To Prove the Imprudence of Playing at Cribbage with 
Professional Gamesters. 

When finishing the last trick, you will hold the cards 
face uppermost, and turn them over very gently, that no 
trick maybe suspected, until you come to the four fives; 
but as soon as you have found them, slip them on to the 
top of the padk, and removing them instantly, as before 
described (Figs. 24 and 25), give the remainder of the 
pack to be shuffled, without intimating that you have 
concealed them. v 

2 nd. The pack having been shuffled, cut, and placed 
on the edge of the table, put on it, while taking them 
up, the four concealed fives* and make the pass to get 
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them into the middle* where you will be careful to keep 
your little finger. ( See Fig. 4 .) 

3rd. Propose a game at cribbage with some one. Inf 
dealing, give yourself a five, by slipping one out to meet 
your right hand, in four times the turn comes to you. 
You have but to say in taking up your hand , “Jt is no 
use , gentlemen, your shuffling the cards when playing 
with me, I always hold the choice cards of every colour,” 
and show your hand. 

4 th. If any one remarks that your adversary may have 
as good a game as you through his cards, you may reply 
you give this merely as an example, to show that you 
can deal yourself whatever cards you desire. 


To Tell a Card Thought of. 

♦1st. “ Fan out ” the cards in the right hand, as in Fig. 
# 34, so that in showing them to the audience they appear 



Fig. 34. 

to them as in Fig. 35 , that is to say, all the cards should 
he partly hidden by those on each side of it, except, in 
this ^sase, the king of spades, which should be clearly 
seen in the upper part without any obstruction either 
from the fingers or from the other cards. 

2nd. When you have thus spread them out, design- 
edly in fact, but apparently by accident, show them to 
one spectator, begging him to think of one ; and at the 
same moment, move the hand a little, letting it describe 
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a section of a circle, so that all the audience catch sight 
of the king of spades, without noticing that the other 
cards are all partially concealed. 



Fig. 35. 

3rd. Shuffle the cards either really or apparently, but 
without losing s # ight of the king of spades, which you 
lay on the table, face down. 

4th. Tell the person who has thought of a card that 
the one in his mind is now on the table, and beg him to 
name it. 

* 5th. Should he name the king of spades, turn it up 
and show it to the company, who will be amazed to find 
you have guessed the card thought of. 

6th. Should he name another card (say the king of 
diamonds), tell him that his memory is at fault; that 
that was not the card he thought of first. 

7th. While telling him (in various forms of expres- 
sion, for the sake of gaining time) that he thought of 
another card, shuffle the cards rapidly, and apparently 
unconsciously, until you have found the card he has just 
named (the king of diamonds). 

8th, Put it on the top of the pack, and (still appear- 
ing engrossed with other thoughts) go through the first 
false shuffle, to make believe that you have no particular 
card in view. * 

9th. Finish the shuffle by leaving the king of dia- 
monds, on the top of the pack. 

10th., Take the pack in the left hand, and the king of 
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spades in the right (Figs, 17 and 18), and say, while 
playing out the card (that is, exchanging, the king of 
diamonds for the king of spades), “ What must I do, 
gentlemen, that my trick should not be a failure? 
What card should I have in my right hand ? ” They 
will not fail to call out, “ The king of diamonds/’ when 
you will instantly turn it over. 

Observe , that this trick, when well executed, always 
has the same effect, whether tfce spectator thought of the 
king of spades, or, from a desire to complicate matters, 
chooses another card. 

Observe also , that you may makqhim think of a forced 
card, without employing the stratagem we have described 
in the first part of this action. To do this, you must 
pass several cards under the eyes of the person selected, 
turning them over so rapidly that he sees the colour 
confusedly, without being able to distinguish their 
number or value; for this purpose, take the pack in 
your left hand, and pass the upper cards into your right, 
displaying the figure side to the audience, and conse* 
quently only seeing the backs yourself. Do it so that 
each one is instantly covered by the next, until you 
come to the tenth (supposing that you desire to force 
the tenth), that you know it beforehand, and have 
secretly slipped it into its present position. This card 
ought to be a bright-looking and remarkable one, such 
as the king of hearts, or queen of clubs. Manage to 
leave it a little longer before the audience, describing a 
semicircle naturally and without effort; and during the 
interval keep y:>ur eyes on your adversary’s, to see if he 
remarks it. When the spectatorlooks in that way at every 
card to the end, you may be sure, both that it is the last 
one he has fixed on, and that he does not suspect you of 
knowing it, because while exhibiting the cards to him 
you only see the backs yourself, and he does not think 
of your having counted them. I say he does not think 
of it, because I do not suppose that you have selected 
for the purpose a man who is himself likely to be expert 
at sleight-of-hand ; and you may assure yourself of this 
by the degree of admiration which he has bestowed on 
your previous tricks. And besides, if you cannot 
Succeed by either means in making him think of & 
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certain card, because he has already thought of one that 
he has not b?en shown, you can always have recourse to 
the exchanged card, which will produce nearly the same 
effect. 


To Shift the Card. 

Put at the top of your pack any card you please — say 
the queen of clubs. Mak^ the pass, by which you put 
it in the middle of the pack, and* make some one draw 
it; cut again, and get the same card into the middle; 
make the pass again, , to get it to the top of the pack, 
and then present it and get it drawn by a second person, 
who ought not to be so near the first as to be able to 
perceive that he has drawn the same. Repeat this pro- 
cess until you have made five people draw the same 
card. Shuffle, without losing sight of the queen of 
clubs, and spreading on the table any four cards what- 
ever with this queen, ask if every one sees his own card.* 
They will reply in the affirmative, since each sees the 
queen of clubs. Turn over these cards, withdrawing 
the queen, and, approaching the first person, ask if that 
be his card, taking care while showing it to him that the 
others nmy not be able to see it. He will tell you it is. 
Blow on it, or strike it, and show it to a second person, 
and so on. 

— □ — 

To Find, in a Pack put into the Pocket, several Cards 
which have been freely Selected by the Audience. 

Desire two persons each to draw a card, and then 
divide the pack into two parts. By dividing the pack, it 
is here meant to lift with the right hand a part of the 
pack held, keeping hands and fingers in the position 
necessary to make the pass. ( See Figs. 9 and 12.) 
Have the two cards put back into it, remembering to 
whom the upper card of the two belongs. Make the 
pass from where you have placed them, iu order, by this 
means, to bring them to the top of the pack. Shuffle 

them, without altering the position of these two cards, 
and tell some one to put them in his pocket. Propose 

then, to draw out whichever of the two cards is selected. 
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which you will do by taking the top one, or that next to 
it, according to circumstances. Then bring out that of 
the second person, 

Another Method to Name what Card a Person has 
Drawn from a Pack. 

Force a tony card, of course known to you. Give the 
pack to be shuffled, after having allowed the selecting 
party to push the card into it; and propose to him 
either to name his card or to cut it. You will act ac- 
cording to his reply. You may ^Iso tell him he may 
put the cards in his pocket, and you will draw out the 
one chosen : which is easy enough to do, since you can 
distinguish it by the feel. Or you will find it with your 
hand in a narrow mouth jar. 

Note. — Should the person draw another card, you will 
perform, instead, the following trick. 


To Find in the Pack, and through a Handkerchief, 
whatever Card a Person has Drawn. 

Give the pack for a card to be drawn from it ; and 
dividing the pack in two, have the chosen card placed 
in the middle. Make the pass at this place, and the 
card will come to the top. Put it on the table, cover 
it with a rather thin handkerchief, and take the first 
card under it, pretending, however, to feel about for it. 
Turn over the handkerchief, and show that this card 
Was the one drawn. 

To Guess the Spots on Cards at the Bottom of Three 
Lots made by the Drawer himself. 

Ask a person to choose three cards from a pack, made 
by discarding all cards from the six to two downwards 
inclusive, informing him that the ace counts for eleven, 
the picture cards for ten, and the others according to 
the number of spots. When he has chosen these three, 
tell him to put them on the table, and to place on each 
as many cards as spots are required to make fifteen. 
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That is to say, in the example, eight cards would have 
to be put op the seven of clubs, four cards on the ace, 
and five above the ten. Let him return you the rest 
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Fig. 86. 

of the pack, and (whil^e pretending to count something 
in them) count how many remain. Add sixteen to this 
number, and you will have the number of spots in the 
three bottom cards, as may be seen in this example 
where twelve cards remain, to which number add sixteen 
and the amount (twenty-^ight) is the number on the 
three cards. 

— □ — 

To make a Person believe you can Distinguish the 
Cards by their Smell. 

The pack, arranged in the above order, is presented 
to any one, that he may choose a card ; open the pack 
at the place where it has been drawn out, and dex- 
trously observe that which precedes it, by seeming to 
smell the place from which it was taken. It will then 
be very easy to name it, as it can be only that which 
follows in the order already indicated. » 

This trick will appear more surprising if performed 
thus Place three cards on the table, and then with- 
draw to a distance. After one of the cards has been 
touched, the company call you, and you come forward. 
An accomplice must inform you of the card in question 
by certain pre arranged signs, such as — the thumb may 
denote the card lying at the right hand ; the index 
finger that lying in the middle ; the little finger the card 
at the left. Or, if he is smoking a cigar, by placing the 
cigar in the right or left corner or the middle of his 
mouth, he designates the touched card. After discover- 
ing, by a glance at your accomplice, which is the card 
just touched, you smell all the three cards, and appear 
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as if yon ware trying to discover the card by the sense 
of smell. If the company is made up «of intimate 
friends, you may sniff playfully at the person who has 
touched the card, or others of the party, but in ordinary 
society this would be out of place. You then name 
the touched card. If no card has been touched, your 
accomplice omits the sign, by closing his fist, or taking 
the cigar from his mouth. 


To make another Person Draw thp Cards you call for. 

Shuffle the cards, and spread them out, face down, 
upon the table, without entirely separating them, having 
previously noted the bottom card. 

Say to the spectator, “ I will now ask you to give me 
certain cards, which I will name to you beforehand. 
The cards which I ask for, you must give me from these 
Cefore us, the faces of which neither you nor I have 
seen, and yet in the end I shall have all the cards I 
direct you to give me.” 

The person will be very much astonished at this, and 
refuse to believe you, in spite of your confident air. 

You then call for the card which you know is the 
undermost one, say the seven of hearts. Suppose, now, 
the person gives you the queen of spades, you boldly 
call out for your next card, " Queen of spades !” the 
other not knowing that you have it already in your hand. 
He gives you, perhaps, the king of hearts, and you at 
once ask for this as your next card. He now gives you 
the ace of clubs. In this way you can ask for any 
number of cards, but these are enough for explanation. 
Now you say, “ The last card I want is the ace of clubs, 
but this I will find out for myself, by means of my very 
nice sense of smell.” 

Thereupon, with a grave face, you commence sniffing 
at the cards, until you reach the bottom one, which is 
the seven of hearts. This you take from the table, place 
it first in order among the cards in your hand, and you 
are now able to display all the cards that you have directed 
him to give you. 
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TRICKS BY THE AID OF APPARATUS AND 
PREPARED CARDS. 


To Change the King ef Hearts into an Ace of Clubs, and 
vice versi 

1st. Take two playing-cards with white backs, each a 
king of hearts, on the back of which you draw an ace of 
clubs in good black* ink, so that they will, of course, 
appear as kings or aces, according to which side you 
may turn up. & 

2nd. Put these two cards into the pack, from which 
you take them as you require, as if they were ordinary 
cards. Begin the trick by holding them one in each 
hand, and showing only the king on the one and tho 
ace on the other. 

3rd. Stretch out your arms, and hold them very 
Steadily at the two opposite ends of the table, to show 
that your hands cannot come into contact, then beg one 
of the audience to cover your hands, with the cards in 
them, with two hats. 

4th. The moment they are covered turn the cards, so 
that the king shall become an ace, and vice versd. 
Leave them on the table, removing the hats yourself. * 

5th. Instantly afterwards take them up, apparently 
to shuffle them into the pack, but really to conceal 
them and put them into your pocket, leaving the pack 
carelessly on the table. Either the trick will be admired 
without any question rising about it, or it will be sus- 
pected you have performed it with prepared cards. Any 
one forming the latter suspicion, however, will be 
obliged to abandon it, when, on examining the pack, he 
finds but one king of hearts and one ace of clubs, made 
like the test of the cards. 

Observe , that this trick will aid in making the company 
think that the preceding tricks also were performed by 
changing cards, without bringing the bands together, 
and without exchanging a card. 
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The Changing Card. 

Have a long card, and get one of the company to 
draw it. When he has examined it, tell him to return 
it to the pack, which take again, and get a second per- 
son, at a distance from the former, to draw the same 
card. You may do the same with a third or fourth, if 
you please. 

Then yourself draw from the pack as many cards as 
have been drawn by the spectators, taking care that 
among them is the long one chosen by them all. You 
then show those drawn by yourself, asking each sepa- 
rately if he sees his own card. f f^ e y all reply in the 
affirmative. Then returning it to the pack, shuffle, cut 
at the long card, and showing it as what is now the 
bottom card, ask one of those who drew if that be his 
card. He replies yes. Strike it, and show it to some 
one else, who replies like the first, and so on with the 
others, who will think that your blows have the power 
of changing the card, rather than the fact that they have 
all drawn the same. 

Should the first person not draw the long card, let all 
the others draw any they please, and cutting the pack 
yourself, put them all under the long card, pretending 
to give a blow each time. Then cut, or get some one 
else to cut, at the long card, and then return those 
chosen to the drawers, giving the top one to the last, and 
so on. 

To make several Parties draw Cards and return them 
to the Fack, and to find them again. 

You must have a pack of cards pre- o 
pared like the pattern* (Fig. 87), the 
end a b being a very little narrower 
than the apposite one c d as represented 
in the engraving. You will make one 
of the company draw a card from the ! 

pack, and will observe particularly whether 
he turns it in his hand. If he replaces A 
it as he drew it, you will turn the pack, 
so that it may be in a contrary position to the others. 

* By screwing up the pack between boards in a rice, yon can efcart 
the edges all at once in this manner with ease and certainty. 



Fig. 37. 
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If he turns it in his hand, it will save you the trouble. 
The card being replaced, you give the pack to some one 
to shuffle,, and then have a second, or even a third 
drawn, observing the same precautions. After this, 
taking the pack by tho widest end* in the left hand, you 
will draw successively with the right hand the cards 
that were chosen. 

Observation . — This trick should not be performed 
before experts in sleight-pf-hand ; and should never be 
repeated to the same company, who may readily find 
out that the whole art consists in turning the pack. 


After Dividing a Pack into Three Parts, to Find a 

Card which has been Drawn in any Chosen One of the 
Three. 

You must have the long card drawn, and put back 
into the pack ; making the pass, get it to the top, then 
tDake three packets, observing to put the one with the 
l^pg card between the two others, because the middle 
gjlcket is the one usually chosen ; then ask in which the 
card is desired to be found, if the reply is, “ In the 
centre one,’* you will show it immediately by reversing 
it; if, on the contrary, it is asked for from either of the 
other packets, take the pack in your hand, and put that 
portion in which it is desired to find it on the two 
others, keeping the little finger between it and the 
middle packet, on the top of which is the drawn,card, 
in order to be able to make the pass at this place. You 
will now ask at which number the card is to be found, 
and if their reply is, “ At the sixth,” you count, and take 
away five cards from the top, and, making the pass, 
show the drawn card, which will appear to be the sixth. 


The Card Thought of, with its Number in the Pack. 

Put the long card the sixteenth from t$e top in & 
pack, as used at piquet , then spread out on the table ten 
or twelve cards from the top, and propose to a person to 
think of one, and to remember the order in which it is 
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found from the top card. Put back the cards on the 
pack, and make the pass at the sixteenth, which will 
thus be found at the bottom. Then ask the person who 
drew, at what number is the card he thought of. Count 
secretly from this number up to sixteen, while throwing 
the cards one after another on the table, and drawing 
them from the bottom, stop at this number, the 
seventeenth being the card thought of. Then ask the 
person if he has seen his <jard thrown out ; he will 
reply, “ No.*’ You will ask him then at what number 
he desires to find it ; and keeping back with the finger 
(see Figs. 21 and 22) the card thought of, you will with- 
draw those that follow until you come to the number 
asked for. 

— □ — 

The Card in a Ring. 

Have a ring made with two settings, opposite to each 
other, a b, both having a square stone 
or crystal of the same size. Arrange one 
of them so that you can put beneath it 
a miniature card painted on paper ; and 
let the ring be large enough to go easily 
on the third or fourth finger of the left 
hand. 

Cause a forced card, similar to that 
concealed under the glass of the ring, 
to be drawn by one of the company, and tell him to 
burn it at a taper ; while he is doing so, exhibit the ring 
on your finger, with the other setting displayed. Then, 
with the right hand, take a little of the ashes of the 
burnt card, and, under pretence of rubbing the stone 
with it, twist the ring round on your finger, and show 
it, observing that though the card has been burnt to 
ashes, you can make it reappear, by rubbing the setting 
with them. 


To Show Several Cards drawn from a Pack in a 
Telescope. 

Have a spyglass of transparent ivory, turned of any 
shape you desire; only the place of the object-glass 


A 



B 

Fig. 38. 
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should be covered, and that for the eye should not have 
a focus of .more than two inches, in order that a 
miniature card, being placed on the inside of the large 
glass, which is blacked all round it, should appear of the 
ordinary size. 

Have a pack in which the long card resembles that 
which is in tfye glass ; having shuffled, force this card to 
be drawn. When the drawer has examined his card, 
give him the pack that he, may replace it and shuffle it 
himself. Take back the pack, and make some one else 
apart from the former draw the same; tell him also to 
put back his card in tjie pack ; then present the spyglass, 
and ask him if he sees his card in it. He will simply 
reply, “ Yes .” Show the other the same, and he also 
will reply in the affirmative. 

Begin immediately another trick, to prevent these per- 
sons from naming their cards, and thus informing the 
audience that the cards drawn and seen by each were 
not different. 

— □ — 

To Discover, Blindfold, by a Sword's Point, a Selected 
Card. 

You force a card, then, cutting the pack, you have it 
placed under the long card, and take care, in shuffling, 
to make it come to the top. Throw or lay the pack on 
the floor, and spread them out so that you may notice 
the spot where the drawn card lie3 ; allow your eyes to 
be bandaged with a handkerchief, which will not prevent 
you from seeing the pack which is down on the ground, 
where your eyes can rest. Scatter the cards with the 
sword’s point, without losing sight of the one chosen, 
which prick and take up finally, and show it. You may 
also allow two or three cards to be drawn, which you 
will manage to place under the long card, and then 
bring them to the top of the pack; when you will 
return to each the card selected by him, presenting it, 
in like manner, at the sword’s point. Ail you have to 
do is to remember the order in which they were chosen. 
Tf an adept at making the pass, you do not need a long 
card. 
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To Change a Card in a Person’s Han d, while Becom- 
* mending Him to Cover it Closely. 

Cut clean the three spots out of a three of spades ; 
then place an ace of diamonds very neatly under the 
three of spades, observing that the ace is perfectly 
covered by the centre one of the three spades cut out. 
Bun a stick of pomade lightly over the holes, and then 
let fall some powdered tar, wfyich will at once stick to 
the parts greased by the pomade, on this card, and will 
thus form a three of spades on what was an ace of 
diamonds. You of course remote your stencil spade 
card. 

Take in your hand an ace of diamonds, on the other 
side of which, back to back, you hold a three of spades. 

The person who holds the prepared three of spades 
in his hand will exhibit it to every one, while you, also, 
will show the ace of diamonds in yours; and you will 
desire this person to place his card face downwards on 
the tablecloth ; make him put his hand over it, and ask 
him if he is quite certain that he has a three of spades. 
On his assuring you that it is so, tell him he is mis- 
taken, jest with him, and say that it is your ace which 
he now holds, pushing the hand under which he holds 
the card. This movement will make the powder which 
formed the three of spades fall on to the table. He 
will be astounded at finding his card to be really an ace 
of diamonds, while you will perfect the deception by 
showing in your hand the three of spades, and making 
him bhlieve that you have changed the card, even when 
in his hand, without his perceiving it. 

This trick should be performed swiftly, that no one 
may discover the means of deception by which it is 
accomplished. 

To Prepare Powdered Tar for the Foregoing Trick. 

Pound some cold tar in small lumps in a brazen 
niortar, till reduced to a very fine powder, strain it 
through a sieve, and then through muslin. Put this 
powder in a box, and when you want to use it, take a 
pinch either with your fingers or in a bit of paper ; havo 

f 2 
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no fear of spreading it over the card, for it will only 
stick on those parts which have been greased, and will 
readily come off when the card is rubbed on the* table- 
cover, by the movement of the hand holding it when 
you push it. It will not soil the card in any degree. 


To change a Card in Passing it from Hand to Hand. 

Paint out one of the spots from the three of hearts, 
and keep this card in your pocket, placing 
it so that you can, when taking it up, pre- 
sent the unaltered end a. Take a pack 
of cards*, at the bottom of which place 
the ace and three of hearts ; make the pass 
to get them into the middle of the pack, 
and force them to be drawn by a lady and 
gentleman, to whom you will afterwards 
Fra. 39. give the p ac ] c> that they may replace them,# 
and shuffle them themselves. 

While they are doing so, you will stealthily take your 
“ doctored ” card out of your pocket, conceal it in your 
hand, and taking the pack again, slip it on the top. 
Make the pass, and draw this card from the middle of 
the pack. Present it to the one who drew the three 
of hearts, concealing with your forefinger the place b 
where the heart is not , so that he may think it a three of 
hearts. Ask him, “ Is this your card ? ” He will reply 
in the affirmative. Take it again with two fingers of 
the left hand, so as to conceal likewise the upp&r spot 
a ; show it to the person who drew the ace of hearts, 
asking, “ Is not that your card, madam?” To which she 
must answer, “Yes.” You will say again, “It cannot 
be so,” adding, as you show it to the first person, 

“ This gentleman says it is his.” He will reply, “ It is 
not the same one.” You will then show it as the three of 
hearts to the lady, saying, “I was sure it was your card, 
madam.” She will certainly say, “ That is not mine.” 
You will affect to be indignant, saying, “ You are. trying 
certainly to deceive me, who can deceive every one !” 

* In this pack forty cards only are used, the eights, nines, and 
tens being discarded. 


!A* 
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and striking the card with the finger, you will show 
them, one after the other, the two cards *they drew, 
saying, “ This is your card, madam, and this is yours, 
sir.” 

Observe . — Every time you wish to change the card, 
you should take it in the other hand. 


To Make a Burnt Card Appear in a Watch: 

Have a card drawn by chance ; ask for three watches 
from the company ; have them wrapped up in paper by 
one of the audience, then placed on a table, and covered 
with a napkin. You burn the chosen card, and put the 
ashes in a box ; soon afterwards you open the box, and 
the ashes have disappeared. The three watches are 
laid on a plate, and on one being selected by one of the 
spectators, he opens it, and finds first, under the glass, a 
morsel of the burnt card, and afterwards, in the inside, 
a card representing, in miniature, the one that was 
burnt. 

First of all, you know beforehand, by arrangements 
of the packs already spoken of, what card will be selected. 

You place the watches, well wrapped in paper, over 
the little trap of which mention is made hereafter in the 
description of the Magician’s Table. When you have let 
your confederate know what card has been selected, he 
stretches out his arm, inside the table, to take one of 
the watches, and place what it is desired to find in it. 
The. watches must be covered with a finger napkin, 
resting on bottles, or some such articles, that the hand 
of your confederate mav be concealed, and the cloth 
itself not be observed to move. 

You present to someone the three watches on a plate, 
putting that one nearest to him which contains the arti- 
cles sought for, and of which your assistant has tom the 
covering a little, to inform you of his selection. If the 
person you apply to is cunning, and, for the sake of 
mischief, avoids taking the one you desire, merely ask 
him to alter their positions well, and pass on to some 
one else. This will appear to make the trick still more 
complicated. 
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As to making .the ashes disappear from the box in 
which they are placed, you manage it by having a piece 
of card-board, or wood, exactly fitting the cover, so that 
on shaking the box, it drops down over the bottom. 
Being of the same colour as the interior of the box, it 
forms a double bottom, concealing the ashes from the 
eyes of the astonished audience, who are almost tempted 
to think that they have disappeared to combine into 
the form of the miniature card discovered in the watch, 

— □ — 

To Pass a Card from Hand to Hand. 

To perform this trick a foreign made pack must be 
used, with the four aces alike so far that they have no 
distinguishing emblems but the mark of their suit 

Take the ace of spades and that of hearts, and fasten 
on the spade, a heart, and on the beait a spade, which 
can easily be done by cutting tnem out of other cards, * 
very neatly and exactly. 

Hub with a little soap, or very white pomade, the 
backs of the two spots you have cut out ; then place 
them as directed, covering the real spots perfectly. All 
these preparations must be made before exhibition. 

Separate the pack into two parts, putting one of these 
prepared aces at the bottom of each. Then take in the 
right hand the packet under which is the ace of hearts, 
and in the left hand, that with the spade. 

Show the company that the ace of hearts is in the 
right hand, and the ace of spades in the left ; when all 
the audience have noticed it, say, “Ladies pud gentle- 
men, I shall now make these two aces change positions, 
although keeping my hands apart.” You may even 
volunteer to have your arms tied on each side, so that 
they cannot communicate. 

All the secret consists in stamping your foot, and 
making a movement, when giving your command, 
taking advantage of the noise to pass your little fingers 
aci’oss the spots, to remove the false ones adhering to 
them. You then show the company that the left hand 
now holds the ace of hearts, and that the ace of spades 
is in the right. 
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To Make a Mouse, or any Similar Thing*, come out of 
a Pack of Cards. 

Gum the edges of a pack together, and cut out the 
interior to make it a box. One perfect card must be 
gummed over those forming the box, and a few loose 
ones left on the top, which you will shuffle so as to 
make it appear that you have a complete pack in your 
hand. Another perlect card*must be at the bottom, and 
this must be fastened at one side only, so that it^will 
give way at the slightest pressure from within. It is, in 
fact, a door easily opening and shutting. 

You open the door, and slip in a mouse, or anything 
else of its nature, and shut it Immediately, keeping the 
pack in your hand sufficiently firm to secure the bottom 
card from being moved. You then tell some one to 
open both his hands, and put them close together; 

► and having placed the pack on them, tell him you have 
the power of transforming a pack of cards into some- 
thing very extraordinary. While chatting with him, 
to distract his attention, pretend to be seeking in 
your bag for some magic powder, and then- instantly 
take up the card in the middle and throw it into your 
conjuror’s pocket. As the bottom card gives way, from 
the mouse’s weight, the latter will be left in the holder’s 
hands* 7 






PART III 


TRICKS OP CONJURING* LEGERDEMAIN, 
SLEIGHT - OF - HAND, &c., COMMONLY 
KNOWN AS 41 WHITE .OR INNOCENT 
MAGIC.” 


Elementary Observations. 

A CONJUROR’S pocket is a bag or pouch, about a 
foot long, and ten inches deep, with several small 
pockets in the interior, in which you put those parts of 
the apparatus which it is desirable should be constantly 
at hand, and easily get-at-able. It is fastened in front 
of you by a waist-band. 

It is not sufficient to possess skilful hands, light 
fingers, and the articles necessary for executing various 
tricks ; besides all these, fluency of speech is required, 
becspuse it is sometimes requisite to withdraw the too 
close attention of the spectators who are watching you, 
either in order to find you at a loss, or to discover the 
means which you employ. And as those who perform 
these tricks are not sorcerers, they must amuse the 
spectators by their conversation, in order to prevent 
them from perceiving the means they employ. 


Tricks with Cups, Balls, Boxes, Coin, Guns, Daggers. 

The cup trick, as ancient as it is simple and ingenious, 
is alike one of the most amusing sleight-of-hand tricks, 
and of easy execution. 
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The bright tin cups, a, b, c (Fig. 40) are commonly used. 
They have the form of a cone, with the top cut off, and 
a double rim, n, at the bottom. The second rim should 
be an inch or so from the one at the edge of the cup. # 



Fig. 40. 

The top, e, should be somewhat sunken, so that a ball 
placed on it will not roll off. You will require also a 
small stick, the magicians wand, sometimes called 
Jacob's Bod ; it is usually made of ebony, tipped with 
ivory at both ends. It is employed to strike the cups, 
and as it is frequently held in the hand in which the 
balls are concealed, it affords the advantage of keeping 
that hand closed, and of varying its position without 
any appearance of necessity to move it, whilst, without 
the assistance it affords, it would be often difficult and 
embarrassing to hide the balls. 

Almost all the skill of this trick consists in artfully 
concealing a ball in the right hand, and making it 
appear and disappear in the fingers of the same hand. 

Whenever you hide it in your fingers (which is called 
conjuring the ball), the spectators must suppose either 
that you have passed it into the other hand, or that you 
have slipped it under one of the cups ; if, on the con- 
trary, after having had it hidden in the hand, you make 
it appear between the fingers, they must be led to believe 

* This rim serves to raise the cup easily ; it also enables you to 
hold it conveniently in the hand, while slipping the little ball of cork, 
called a juggler’s ball. These balls of cork are blackened by burning 
the outside. 
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that it has come from some place which you have just 
touched with those fingers. 


To Conjure the Ball. 

You take the ball, and, holding it in the right hand, 
(see Figs. 41 and 4*2), between the inside top of the 
thumb and the tip of the forefinger, n, you guide it 
with the thumb, making it roll over the fingers along 
the line from a to c, and separating a little the middle 



Fig. 41. 



and third fingers, n and e, you place it at the base of the 
two ( see Fig. 43). Being so light, it will not fall, how- 
ever slight the pressure of the finger joints on it. 

To make the ball appear, you guide it in the same 
way, with the thumb, along the line from c to d. Every 
time that you either conjure it, or cause it to appear. tli£» 
palm of the hand ought to be turned from the side of 
the table at which you are exhibiting. 

When you hide a ball in your hand, you make believe 
that you have passed it into a cup, or into the other 
hand. In the first instance you make a movement with 
your hand, as if you were throwing it into the cup, and 
at the same moment you conjure it; in the second, you 
conceal it, and then bring the two extended fingers of 
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the right hand to touch the left, which is held open; 
then make a little movement as if placing the ball in it, 
and instantly close the left hand. 

When you pretend to put a ball under a cup, it is to 
be supposed by the spectators that it is then in the left 
hand. You raise the cup with the right hand, and, 
opening the left, instantly let it drop in the hollow of 
this hand, and let it glide along the fingers. (See 
Fig. 44.) fl 

To put the ball secretly under the cup, you should be 
holding it between the fingers of the right hand ; you 
raise the cup with the a same hand, and, while replacing 
it on the table , let go the ball, which, according to its 
position, should be just at the edge of the cup when 
you take it in your hand, or a little beneath it. ( See 
Fig. 44.) 

To put a ball secretly between two cups, you must, 



Fig. 44. 

when leaving hold of it, cause it to spring to the bottom 
, of the cup which you are holding, and then put that, as 
rapidly as possible, over the one on which you want it to 
be found. 

When the ball is placed between two cups, and you 
desire to make it. disappear, you must lift the two cups 
from the table with the right hand, and withdrawing 
rapidly with that hand the under one on which the ball 
was, you, at the same moment, with the left hand, lower 
the other cup, under which it is then to be found. 
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For the more easy understanding of the following 
tricks, we apprise the reader that we shall employ the 
following technical terms, to explain whetfier it be pre- 
tended or real, and that we shall adopt the numbers for 
the explanation of the various feats of legerdemain. 

I. To place the ball under the cup is really to put it 
under that cup with two fingers of the right or left 
hand. 

II. To put the ball undgr the cup, or into the hand, 
is conjuring, by pretending to shut it up in the left 
hand, which must afterwards be partially opened, to give 
an idea that the ball is being transferred to the cup, or 
elsewhere, by throwing it. # 

III. To make the ball pass under the cup, is to 
secretly introduce under it the ball which has been con- 
cealed between the fingers. 

IV. To make the ball pass between the cups, is the 
same thing, except that it is to be placed between two 
cups, on the hollow top, e, of the under one. (See 
Fig. 40.) 

V. To make the ball which was between two cups 
disappear, is to withdraw, rapidly and adroitly, the one 
on which it is placed, and lower the upper one, setting 
it on the table. The ball will be concealed under it. 

VI. To take the ball, is to take it between two fingers 
of the right hand, and show it to the company, before 
conjuring it. 

VII. To take a ball from under a cup, is really to 
wijhd 'aw it with the fingers, in full view of the au- 
dience. 

VIII. To withdraw the ball, is to pretend to draw it 
out from the end of the wand, from the cup, or any 
other place, while sliding into the fingers the one which 
is hidden in the hand. 

IX. To throw the ball through the cup, is to conceal 
while pretending to throw it. 

X. To raise the cups. This is done in three different 
ways, lstly, With the right hand, when you want to 
insert a ball secretly while in the act of restoring the 
cup to its place. Sndly, With the wand, with which you 
tilt them up, in order to display the balls which have 
been made to pass into them ; or 3rdly, With two 
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fingers of -the left hand, when you wish to show that 
there are no balls under them, or that there are some 
which have been conjured into them. 

XI. To cover a cup, is to take in the right hand the 
one which you intend to put over it, at the same time 
introducing a ball between the two. 

XII. To cover a cup over, is to take up, with the left 
hand, the cup you mean to place over the other, and put 
it on, without inserting anything between the two. 

— □ — 

[Tricks with one Ball.] 

To Put a Ball under Each Cup, and Get them Back. 

The three cups and the small wand being ]«?aced 
upon the table, as shown in Fig. 40, you will begin the 
entertainment by such humorous remarks as may occur 
to you; lor instance, something like the following, on 
the origin of the cups and wand : — 

There are many parties who profess to juggle with 
the cups, who know wry little about it : not very won- 
derful, if we remember hew much pretension there is in 
the world, and how often it passes current for real 
knowledge, Why, even I, who now venture to present 
myself before this enlightened audience, do not know 
much about my art. I have learnt a little of late, it is 
true, for I am almost ashamed to confess to you, that 
but a little while ago 1 attempted to perform some 
conjuring feats, before a large company, with glass 
goblets! You may suppose I did not obtain much 
applause! I never venture to try this method now, 
except in the presence of the blind ! Neither do I use 
china cups, lest while pretending to break the handles, 

I should, by some awkwardness or accident, destroy the 
* cups themselves. Here, then, are the cups 1 use. 
They are composed of a metal once attributed by alche- 
mists to Jupiter and Mars ; to descend from celestial to 
human beings, they are made of Tin ! Look ! examine 
them for yourselves (taking up the cups, showing them 
to the spectators, and replacing them). All my art, I 
boast of it, consists in so fascinating your eyes, and 
fixing your attention, that the balls shall pass to and 
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fro, into the cups, and out of them, without your being 
able to see them. In fact, I have engaged a special 
express train to convey them ; and their exoursions into 
the cups, and out of them into my hands, will be so 
rapid that lightning is not to be mentioned in com- 
parison. No telling that the train has started until the 
passenger is at his journey’s end! Hurrah for the 
traveller! Here he is ! Look at him (showing the ball). 
He does not look as if there was much magic about 
him! Now for the Conjuror's Express. (Suddenly 
waves his hands.) Oh, no ! it is not in my hands. 
There ’s no magic in them ! In fact, I fear the only 
magic I possess is in my tongue ;♦ and, to let you into a 
secret, all this talk is meant, like a good deal of other 
talk in this bright world of ours, merely to deceive the 
listeners ! Only I am candid enough to tell you my 
object, and it is not every one will be so honest. You 
see I am no conjuror ! 

Here is Jacob s little rod — no, not Jacob Little’s rod ! 
It is the storehouse whence I shall draw my conjuring 
balls* (holds the wand in the left hand). 1 might draw 
from it something more like a p-rod-igy if it were the 
real Jacobs rod. Such as it is, however, there is not, 
perhaps, a more curious one in the four kingdoms, since 
the more I take from it the more remain. I withdraw! 
(VIII.) this ball (showing it, and placing it (I ) on the 
table). You will observe that there is not a thing under 
these cups (shows the interior of the cups), and that I 
have not any ball in my hand (showing his hands); I 
take«(VI.) this ball, I put it (II.) under this first cup, 
1 draw (VIII.) a second ball from my little wand, and 
put it under this second cup (really put there). I may 
as well tell you that the greater part of the jugglers who 
exhibit only pretend to put the balls under ; but as for 
me, I disdain such deception, and you may see that I 
really put them there. (Raise the cup b, and taking the 
ball put into it, show it to the company.) I put it back 
again (II.) under this cup ; I draw out (VIII.) this third, 
and put it back (II.) in the same way under the last cup. 

* With the other hand you secretly take from your conjuring 
pocket a ball which you conceal in your fingers. 

+ These figures here refer to the technical terms. 
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Perhaps you will say that this is nothing very extra* 
ordinaiy, and that you are quite able to do as much ? 
I allow it : but the difficulty consists in taking out these 
balls through the cups. (Strike the first cup with the 
wand.) I draw out (VIII.) this first ball (showing it). 
I put it (II.) into my hand, and I send it to Tm-buctoo 
(opening the left hand). I take out this one (VIII.) 
(touching the second cup with the wand). I put it (II.) 
into my hand, and I send it to the East Tin - dies (opening 
the left hand). I draw out (VIII.) the last, and I place 
it on the table. You can see that there is not a tiling, 
now, under any one of the cups. (Overturn the cups 
with the wand), (X.)/ 

— □ — 

fWith a single Ball left on the Table.] 

To Pass a Ball into Each of the Cups, and Withdraw 
it Again. 

I put back these cups into their places ; I take (VI ; ) 
this ball and put it (II.) under this first cup; I take it 
out again (VIII.); now just satisfy yourselves that there 
is nothing there (raise (X.) the cup with the left hand). 

I put it (II.) under this other cup ; I conjure it away 
again (VIII.) (raise (X.) the cup). I put it under (II.) 
this third cup, and withdraw it (VIII.) again (raise the 
cup with the left hand, and put the ball on thi table). 

— □ — 

[With the Bingle Ball left on the Table.) 

To Conjure a Ball Through Two or Three Cups. 

I never have a ball concealed in my hands, as is done 
by so many who pretend to be prestidigitateurs, no, not 
I (showing the empty hands). 1 take (VI.) this ball, 
and I put it (II.) under the cup b.* I cover it over 
again (XII) with this one, c, and I withdraw the ball 
(VIII.) through the two cups. (Show it while placing it 
on the table ; then return the cup c to its place, and 
raise (X.) the cup b, to show that there is nothing there.) 

* The cups will henceforth be distinguished as A, b, c, as is indi- 
cated in Fig. 40. 
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I put back (VI.) the same ball ; I put it under (II.) the 
same cup, b, I cover it again (XI 1.) with the other two 
cups, c and a, and I conjure away the ball (VL1I.) 
through all three cups. (Show the ball and place it on 
the table.) 


[With the single Ball left on the Table.] 

To Pass the same Ball from Cup to Cup.* 

Now, I shall beg you to give particular attention to my 
performance, and you will distinctly see the ball pass 
from one cup to another. (Place the cups at a greater 
distance from each other.) I will take (VI.) this ball, 
and I will put it (II.) under this cup, c ; there is nothing, 
you perceive, under this cup, b. (Raise it, slip in the 
* ball, and take the wand in the other hand.) I command 
the ball that I have put under cup c, to pass under this 
one, b. You see it, do you not? (Guide the wand so 
that its tip passes from one cup to the other, as if it were 
following the movements of the ball.) Now, you will 
see that it has passed! (Raise the cup with the left 
hand, and taking the ball in the right, show it to the 
audience.) I put it back (II.) under the cup b: there 
is nothing under this one, a. (Raise this cup with the 
light hand, to show it empty, and while doing so, slip 
in the ball.) Now, I am going to make it pass under 
this last cup, a Open your eyes; come nearer, if you 
like. (Again make the wand appear to follow the course 
which the ball is pursuing.) You say that you did not 
see itj>ass? Well, that is not very surprising, for I can- 
not say that I perceived it myself! Here it is, however, 
under the cup. (Raise cup a, and place the ball on the 
table.) 

[With the same Ball.] 

The Cups being covered, to Pass the Ball from one to 
the other, without raising them. 

Was I not right when I told you that the most clear- 

* It is hardly needful to point out that these feats are those by 
which tricksters win at “thimblerig,” the only difference being, that 
here cups and balls are employed, while there a pea and small cups 
are used. 


G 
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sighted would not sec much; but console yourselves! 
Here is a trick of which you will not be able to see any- 
thing at all. I take this ball, and J put it (II.) under this 
cup, b ; I cover it (XT.) with these two other cups. 
(You take one in each hand, and secretly place the ball 
on the top of cup b) Now, pay attention; convince 
yourselves that there is no trick about it. You see that 
there is nothing in my hands (showing them). Now, I 
command the ball to ris#, and place itself on the top of 
the first cup. (Lift the cups, and show thut the ball is 
on the top of the lowest; then replace them.) T replace 
(II.) this ball under, the same cup, b, and cover it in the 
same way. (In covering it, take a cup in ea'ch hand, 
and introduce the ball between the second and third 
cups.) I draw out # the ball which is under these three" 
cups ; and throw it through the first one (pretending to 
throw). Now, observe that I have not concealed it; 
there is nothing in my hands (exhibiting them); it is 
gone, however ! (liaise the first cup with the left hafrd, 
put the ball on the table, and the cups in their original 
position.) 


[With the same Call set on the Table.] 

To make a Ball Pass through the Table and Two Cups. 

You are, doubtless, surprised, that having really only 
one ball, I should have been able, after having shown it 
to you, to make it pass through this cup without raising 
it. But you need not wonder much at that ! , I have 
far greater marvels in store for you. I can transport 
the steeple of a church from one spot to another. 1 
could set St. James’s Church in Kensington Gardens, 
without displacing a single stone, if it were worth my 
while to do so. 1 have a flying wagonette, in which 1 
could transport myself to the Antipodes in twenty-four 
hours. Some of these days, when I have brought my 
machines to perfection — say some five or six centuries 
hence — I will exhibit to you the marvels of which they 

*'Thc only ball with which you arc conjuring being under the 
third cup, you cannot really show it ; but you pretend to have 
taken it out, and put it in the fingers of the left hand, which you 
raise in the air, waving it backwards and forwards. 
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are capable. But while waiting for “ the good time 
coming,” when I may be able to show you such miracles, 
I will continue to do what is merely amusing you. 1 
will place (II.) this ball under this cup, a; l* take it 
away again (VIII.) (showing it, and pretending to put 
it into the fingers of the left hand). I cover (XL) this 
cup with the two others, b and c (slip the ball between 
these two cups, using only the right band, and pretend- 
ing to hold it still in the left), and I make this same 
ball pass through the table, and the two cups. (Put 
the left hand under the table.) Here it is ! (raising the 
upper cup). * 

— [] — 

[With the same Ball.] 

To take a Ball from one Cup, and make it Pass between 
two others. 

# I take this ball, and I put it (II.) undor this cup, a. 
Now, I beg you to observe, that there is nothing under 
the others (show them, and slip the ball under cup c,) nor 
yet in my hands. I take away the balL which is under 
this cup, a (pretending to withdraw one, and showing 
the bottom of the cup, in order that the attention of the 
spectators may be distracted from the fingers) ; I cover 
this cup, c, with the two others, a and B, and I throw 
it (IX.) through these two cups (raising them, and 
showing the ball). 

— [] — 


[With the same Ball and a Shilling.] 

I take this ball, and place it (II.) in this hand; and 
in the other I put this shilling. But in which hand do 
you think the ball is ? and where can the shilling be 
gone? (Whatever reply the spectator may make, you 
will show that he is mistaken, for that the whole is in 
the right hand. This trick serves as a blind, to enable 
you to take another ball out of the pocket, when return- 
ing the coin to it.*) 

* Or, without destroying the conned ion of these tricks, omit this 
one, and pretend to let the ball drop, so that when appearing to 
pick it up you may take another ball from the pocket. 

G 2 
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[With the Ball which remains on the Table, and another, taken 
secretly from the Conjuror’s Bag.] 

To Pass two Balls, placed under two Cups, into a 
third. 

Well ! like all the rest of the world, you are, I sup- 
pose, easily dissatisfied. I must do better than well* 
surpass even myself, oc I shall not please you ! Be it 
so ! But I shall need more implements, another ball at 
least ! Where shall I find one ? Have you one to lend 
me? Or you, or you? No! Well, I must see what 
my art will do. Suppose I take this ball, and cut it in 
two ! (You take it in the left hand, and holding thfi 
wand in the right, pretend to cut it ; replace the wand 
on the table, and instantly slip to the ends of the fingers 
the ball you have just taken from the conjuror’s pocket.) 
Nothing is more convenient than the power of being 
thus able to multiply balls. When I want money, I 
shall cut balls into halves, quarters, eighths, and so on, 
until I shall halve two or three hundredweight. Then 
I shall sell them. That is what you may call “ cut and 
come again” (place the two balls on the table). Now, 
observe that there is absolutely nothing under this cup, 
a; I put under it (II.) this first ball. Now see that 
there is nothing under the other cups (slip the other 
ball under cup b). 1 take this second ball, and put it 

(II.) under cup c ; there is now a ball under each of 
these two cups, a and c. 1 take away (VIII.) the ball 
from under the cup c, and throw it (IX.) through the 
centre cup b. Observe that it has passed through 
(raise the cup b, and slip in the second ball). Now, 
then, I command the ball which is under cup a to pass 
to cup b. Ah ! it ias obeyed me ! See ! there they 
both are (raise the cup and show the two bails). 


[With the two Balls on the Table.] 

Two Balls under one Cup, to Pass under the other Two. 

When I was at Rugby, the master always told me I 
ought to know two different ways of doing the same 
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exercise. I have first made these two balls pass into 
the centre cup ; I am now about to make them pass out 
of it. The one trick is not more difficult than the other. I 
take these two balls you see, and place them under the cup 
b. (Really put only one ball under ; the other you conceal, 
while pretending to place it with the one taken out of 
the left hand.) Now I beg you to observe that there 
is not anything under this cup, a, nor under this 
other one, c. (Slip into the latter the concealed ball.) 
Now I command one of the* balls which are in the 
middle cup to pass under one or the other of those that 
flank it. Ah! there it is, gone already ! (Raise the cup 
b, to show that there is only one ball, and taking, with 
the right hand, the one which is under it, exhibit, and 
replace it (II.) under the same cup, b.) Let us see 
into which cup it has gone ! (Raise first the cup a, 
and slip into it the ball taken from cup b.) How now ! 
it is not here ! Has it dared to disobey me ? No ! 
Here it is, under cup c. (Raise this cup.) Now I 
command the other ball to pass under cup a. (Raise 
the cup, and show that it is beneath it.*) 


['With the Two Balls, a Third, which you show, and a Fourth hid in 
the Hand.] 

To make three Balls Pass under one Cup. 

This is a mere trifle ; I am going to show you some- 
thing much more extraordinary with three balls. 
(Take a ball out of your conjuror’s pocket, and place 
it on the table, while you keep another concealed in 
your hand ) Now make sure there is not a thing under 
any of these cups. (Raise them, and slip a ball under 
cup c.) I take this first ball, and throw it through 
cup c (IX.). You will see that it has passed into it. 
(Raise (X.) the cup with the right hand.) I take this 
second ball, and throw it (XI.) through the same cup. 
There! It has gone into it, you see. (Raise (X) the 
cup again.) I take the third, and make it pass in the 

* This trick is generally performed with three balls; but it is 
much more cxtico.dinaiy with two. 
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same manner. (liaise the cup (X.) and show that they 
are all three in it.) 


[With the Three Balls under the Cup and the concealed one.] 

To make Two Balls Pass from one Cup to another 
without touching either of them. 

Now here is another, which I have never been able to 
comprehend myself, and which is certainly bound to 
astonish you. (liaise the cup c, and take out of it the 
three balls; place one on the top of each cup, and 
raising cup c, slip under it the fourth ball, which has 
been concealed in the hand.) 1 take this ball (the 
one on cup b) and put it (II.) under the same cup. I 
take this one (from cup a) and I place it (I.) under the 
same cup. (Here you slip also the one which is con- 
cealed in the hand.) I take this last, and I throw it 
(IX.) through the cup c, and to show you that I do not 
deceive you, there it is! (liaise (X.) cup c, and slip 
into it the ball just concealed.) You will observe now 
that there is a ball under each cup. Now into which 
of these two cups, a or c, do you wish the ball under 
the middle cup to pass ? (Lift the cup selected, which 
we will suppose to be c, and show that there are two 
under it.) I take these two balls and put them back 
under the cup c (you will only, in reality, replace one) ; 
now you will see that there is not any under cup b. 
(Slip into this one that which you have just abstracted 
from cup c, and show that you have not anything in 
your Jiand.) Now I will command one of those tinder 
cup c to go and keep company with the solitary indivi- 
dual under cup a ; there ! it has gone ! (Lift the cup a, 
and place on it two balls ; lift c, and show that there is 
only one under, which you will now place on it ; and 
avoid touching b, under which a ball still remains.) 


[With the three Balls on the Cups and tbe one concealed under 
one of them.] 

To make the Three Balls Pass under one Cup from 
underneath the two others. 

I take this ball (the one which is on cup c) and put 
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it (II.) under the same cup ; now I will command it to 
pass to the centre one ; there it is! (In lifting cup b, 
slip into it the one you have just concealed ) I take 
this one (one of the two placed on cup a) and I put it 
(II.) under the same cup, c ; and command it to pass 
under cup b. There it is. (In raising the cup you 
slip in the third ball.) I take this third ball, I put it 
into cup c, and command it to pass under cup b. Ah ! 
it has passed ! (While lifting this cup you introduce 
into it a third ball ) I tako tnis third ball, and place it 
(IT.) under cup c, and order it to pass into cup b along 
the table, in the sight of the audience. (Take the 
wand in the left hand, to pretend to indicate the route 
it is to travel between the two cups.) You do not see 
it? Here it is ! (You draw it from the end of the 
wand (VIII.), which appears to point it out.) Now, 
make haste ! (You throw (IX.) the ball through the 
cup b, and then show that all three are there, and that 
the other two cups are empty. Then place the three 
halls on the table, keeping the fourth concealed in the 
hand.) 

— [] — 

[With the three Balls on the Table, and the ono Hidden in the 
Hand.*] 

Multiplication of Balls. 

If there ’s any one among the party who believes in 
witchcraft, I very earnestly advise their retiring ; since 
I arn about to perform much more surprising wonders 
than any you have yet seen. ' 

I place (I.) these three balls under these three cups ; 
I take awry (VII.) this first ball (the one which is 
under cup c), and I put it (II.) into this vase ; I take 
away (VII.) this third (the one under a), and put it into 
the same (every time you raise one of the cups to take 
out a ball, you slip into it the one which has been kept 

“ * To perform this trick, have a vase of tin, at the bottom of 
which is a false bottom, on hinges, a, which can fall at pleasure, 
when being turned over on the table, by means of a small trigger, 
placed at the lower part of one of the handles, B. You have pre- 
viously put a dozen or so of balls between the false and. the real 
bottom. 
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hidden in the right hand, so that after having pretended 
to throw the' three balls into the vase, one will still be 
found under each cup ; after doing this with the third 
cup, you begin again with cup c, and continuing until 
you have pretended to take twelve out, and throw them 



F 10 . 45 . Fig. 46 . 


into the vase). Perhaps you think that I use the same 
balls over and over ; but to prove the contrary to you, I 
will show you the whole dozen (you turn over the vase, 
so as to throw out the balls concealed in it). 

Observation. — If this vase is properly made and man- 
aged, you may hold it up to show the inside, and even 
turn it upside down before beginning the trick, to render 
it impossible for the audience to suspect that the balls 
are put in it beforehand. 


— [] — 

[With the three Bulls still under the Cups, and one hidden in the 
Hand.] 

To mJk3 a Ball Pass under each Cup. 

I put all these balls into my pocket; now I take (VI ) 
this one (the one hidden in your hand), and I will make 
it pass across the table, under the first cup c (conceal 
it), I take another from my conjuror’s bag (showing 
the same ball), and make it pass under this cup b (con- 
ceal it again). I take a third (showing again the same 
ball), and make it pass under this last cup a (concealing 
it). Now they have all passed (turn down the cups, 
and, in replacing b, slip under it the ball which has 
been in the hand, putting the other three each on one 
of the cups). 
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[With the three Balls on the Cups, and the one slipped under the 
middle Cup ] * 

To Draw Two Balls out through the same Cup. 

Introducing the next Trick . 

Now we will employ only two balls (take the one 
which is on cup c, and put it (II.) into your conjuror’s 
bag ; take in the fingers of J;he left hand the ball on 
cup b, show it, and at the same time cover cup b with 
cup c, slipping into it (IV.) the one you pretended to 
put into the bag ; you take the ball on cup a with the 
right hand, and showing the two tails, one in each hand, 
say): — “Here you see two balls. I place them (II.) 
under this cup, a (put only under it that held in the 
left hand), I draw one of the two balls out of the same 
cup, a. (You show it, and put it on cup c. You lift up 
cup a, and take the ball from under it with the right 
'hand, and say) That leaves only one (return the ball 
to under the cup, II.). I now take away the other little 
joker (VIII.), lifting up the cup to show that it is empty* 
Take one of the two balls, which seemed to have been 
left alone, and put it in your bag, saying) : — And I 
pocket this one. 

This serves as a prelude or introductory flourish to 
the subsequent feat. 

— []— 

[With one Ball concealed under the centre Cup, another under the 
one covering it, a third concealed in the Hand, and the fourth 
upon the Table.] 

To make the same Ball Pass successively through the 
Three Cups. 

I am now going to show you a very pretty trick wit„ 
this single ball.* I forgot to show it to ‘you at the 
beginning of the performance, f I cover (XI ) these 
cups (putting cup a on cup b and c). I take (VI.) this 

* The preceding trick should lead the spectators to imagine that 
one ball only is left, that on the table. 
f When playing with one ball only. 
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ball, and I throw it (IX ) through this first cup. (Raising 
(X.) the cup a with the right hand, you show that it 
has passed between c and a ; then returning it to its 
place on the table, you slip under it the one concealed 
in your hand.) 1 take (VI.) this same ball, and I 
throw it (IX.) through this other cup, c (raise (X.) the 
cup c, and show that it has passed under it ; slip under 
it the one now in the hand, and put it in its place). 1 
take this same ball once more (VI.) and throw it (IX.) 
through this last cup b. (Raise (X ) the cup b. take 
away ihe ball which was under it, with the left hand, 
and place it on the table. While replacing the cup 
with the right hand, slip under it the concealed ball.) 


— [] — 


[With the three Balls under the Cups, the one on the Table, and two 
which are taken from the Conjuror’s Pocket.] 

To Pass the Balls under Two Cups under the Third, 
without raising the former. 

(Six Balls really used , bat only three apparently employed.) 

Let us resume the series of tricks which I inter- 
rupted, and play, once more, with three balls. (Take 
two balls from your pocket, and place one on the top 
of each of two cups ; the ball on the table is just on 
the third cup.) 1 take (VI ) this ball (the one which 
is on cup c). Now I throw it into (IX.) this same cup ; 
there it is, under it! (Raise (X ) the cup, show it, and 
slip into it the one in the hand.) I take (VI ) this 
other (the one on cup b). 1 throw it (IX.) into this cup, 
b. (Raise this cup, show that it is inside, and cover it 
up again.) I take away (V1JI.) this ball from this same 
^ cup, b, and I throw it through (IX.) this one, c ; you will 
observe that it has reached its destination. (Raise (X.) 
the cup c, showing that there are two in it, and adroitly 
slip in the one in the hand.) I take (IV.) this ball (tho 
one on cup a), and 1 throw it (IX.) into the same cup; 
there it is! (Raise the cup with the left hand, exhibit 
the ball, and cover it once again.) I take away (VIII.) 
this ball from this cup, a, and throw it into cup c. You 
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may convince yourselves that it is there. (Raise (X.) 
cup c, show the three balls, and slipping into it the one 
in the hand, put the three on the table.) 


[With the three Balls under the Cups and the three on the Table.} 

To make the Three Balls Pass consecutively through 
each Cup. 

(Again take the three balls* on the table, and put one 
on the top of each cup ) I take this one (the one on 
cup c), and throw it (IX ) into the same cup. There it 
is! (Raise the cup, take away (•VIII.) the ball, while 
showing that it has gone into it, and slip in the one 
concealed in the hand ; you put back the ball on the 
same cup. I take this one (the one on cup b) and I 
throw it (IX.) through the same cup (show that it lias 
gone into it ; take it away (VII.) and slip under the cup 
the ball in the hand ; put this also on the cup b). I 
take this last (that on cup a), and throw it (IX.) through 
this third cup, a ; there it is ! (Raise the cup a, take up 
(VII.) and show the ball ; and slip under the cup, while 
replacing it, the one in the hand, place the hidden ball 
on the cup, and there will now be none in the hands.) 
You may see clearly that I have only these three balls 
on the cups. (Show that the hands are quite empty.) 

— [] — 

[With three Balls on the Cups and the three underneath them.] 

The* Balls having been replaced in the Conjuror's Bag, 
to make them return under the Cups. 

I take these three balls, and put them back into my 
pocket. (Keeping one of the three in your hand.) I 
am afraid I have now exhausted all my power of amus- 
ing you. I used to know some very pretty tricks, but I 
fear I have forgotten them. What a misfortune is a bad 
memory ! (Pretend to be considering.) Ah ! now 1 do 
remember two or three very amusing ones. Come, you 
little fellows (to the balls), go back again under the 
cups ! (Lift the cups, showing the balls benAth them.) 
See how alert and obedient they are l When I marry, 
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T hope my children will be as promptly obedient 
They will be r perfect models. (Cover each ball with it* 
own cup.) 


[With the three Balls under the Cups and the one in tlie Hand.] 

To make the Balls Fass through Two Cups. 

I take away (VII.) this ball (the one under cup c). 
I cover it (with b, passing (III.) the other ball which is 
in the right hand between the two cups). I take (VI.) 
this ball (the one in the left hand), and throw it (IX.) 
between these two cups (is and c). There it is! (liaise 
the cup (X.), and while showing that it has passed 
between them, slip in the one in your hand.) I take 
this other ball (the one which was under cup b), and 
throw (IX.) it also through the two cups (b and c). 
There it is! (Lift the cup (IX.) again, showing that 
there are two balls, and slip in the third (III.). I take 
this last ball (the one under cup a). I cover again 
these two cups, b and 0 (with the left hand), and I 
throw (IX ) this third ball through these two cups. 
Here they are all three! (Raise the two upper cups, 
show the three balls on tho top of cup c, and cover it 
over again with the others.) 


[With the three Balls on the top of Cup 0, and the one concealed in 
the Hand.] 

To draw out Three Balls through Two Cups. * 

I draw out (VIII.) the first ball, and put it (II.) into 
my pocket; I draw out (VIII.) the second in the same 
way, and put it (II.) also into my pocket; I draw out 
(Vill.) the third, and put it in my pocket. (Really put 
the one in your hand.) You will see now that they are 
no longer under the cups. (Lift cup a with the left 
hand, and put it into its place on the table ; lift with 
the right hand cup c, keeping it over cup b, held in the 
left hand. Put down b quickly, holding it a little on 
one side, and at the same time place on the table c, 
under which the balls still are, not having had time to 
roll away 0 
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[With the three Balls left under the centre Cup, and three more takes 
from the Conjuror’s Pocket.] • 

To Pass Three Balls, at one Stroke, through a Cup. 

I take these three balls again (you take them from 
your pocket, put them on the top of cup b, and cover it 
with cup a); I order them to disappear, and to pass 
under this other cup, c (hastily withdraw cup b with the 
left hand, as in the preceding trick, leaving in the 
centre of the table cup c, under which three balls will 
be found) ; here they are already, under this cup (o, 
which is between the other two.. Take them away ; and 
putting them back on the same cup, let them be again 
found, in the same way, under cup c ; at last take the 
three balls, and, putting them back in the pocket, pre- 
tend to make them pass through the table under the 
cup where the other three really still are ; put back two 
of these three into your conjuring bag, out of which 
take two white balls, which you put on the table). 


[With the black Ball on the Table, two white Balls (they are chalked), 
and i\ black one, hidden in the Hand.] 

To Pass Three Balls from one Cup to another. 

I will now exhibit a feat to prove that I do not con- 
ceal or conjure away the balls. You see that there is 
nothing under this cup, c. (Slip into it the black ball 
concealed in your hand.) There is nothing very re- 
markable, I think, under this one, b ; so I will place 
under it these three balls. (Conceal one white one.) 
Well, there is not anything under this cup, a, either 
(slipping in the white ball). I command one of these 
two white balls, which are under cup b, to pass under 
this one, a. (Lift cup b, and take the white ball in thdf 
fingers of the left hand, and the black in those of the 
right ; show them, saying) You will observe that there 
is now only one white ball ; I will put back these two 
balls under cup b (put back only the white, concealing 
the black one, while pretending to put it with the other, 
in the left hand), and there it is, passed under cup a. 
(Raise cup a, and slip under it the black ball ) Now 
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I will command the black ball to pass under this cup, a. 
(Lift cup b, lind take up the ball in it, with the fingers 
of the right hand, and show it.) I put it back (II.) 
under this cup (concealing it), and I show you that it 
lias passed under this one, a (slipping in the while 
ball) ; 1 now order the white ball, which is under cup 
B, to pass under this one, a ; there ! it has flown in just 
in the same manner. (Lift cup a, and show the three 
balls : replace them, one 6n each cup, with the black 
ball in the centre.) 

[With the three Balls placed on the Cups, and the one which was 
slipped under one of them, in the preceding Trick.] 

To make the Balls Change Colour. 

If there he any one of the audience who understands 
conjuring with cups, he ought to know that it is not 
possible to perform this trick by the ordinary method, 
and with only three balls. However (showing your 
hands), you may convince yourselves that I have not 
any more. I take this white ball (the one on cup c), 
and I throw (IX.) it into this cup (the same cup, c, 
under which a black ball has been left, on concluding 
the preceding trick). I take up this black ball (with 
the left-hand fingers). Now see that there is not a 
thing under this cup, b. (Slip in the white ball.) I 
throw it (IX.) into this cup, b. (In order to do this, 
take it again in the right hand.) I take this other 
white ball (with the left hand) ; you perceive there is 
nothing under this cup, a (slip in the black ball). I 
throw it (IX.) into this cup, a. (Take it again in the 
fingers of the right hand, to conceal it.) You will see 
that all the balls have changed colour. (Cover again 
each of the balls with its cup ) 


(With the three Balls which are under the Cups, two White Balls and 
a Black one, taken alternately from the pocket.] 

To make the Balls Change Sizes. 

I take away the white ball which is under <?up o. 
(You take it with the fingers of the left hand, and lift 
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the cup with the right, slipping in, at the same time, a 
white ball* 'which you have taken out of your conjuring 
bag.) I make it pass again through the table under the 
same cup. (Take the ball again in the right hand, and 
in putting the hand under the table, you also slip it into 
the bag, from whence you take a black ball.) 1 take 
away this one (the one of cup n, into which you slip 
the same black ball), and I make it also pass through 
the table. (Take a white b^ll.) I take away the one 
under this last cup, a (slip in this ball), and I make it 
pass in the same way through the table, and here they 
are, all three. (Exhibit them, and cover them again 
with the cups.) 

■ — D 

[With the three Balls under the Cups, two Black Balls and a 'White 
one, taken one by one from the Pocket.] 

To make the Balls Pass from one Cup to another. 

Now you will observe that there are two white halls 
under these two cups, a and c, and a black one under 
this, b (lifting the cups). I cover the balls over again 
(covering each with its cup), and I make the white ball, 
which is under c, come out through the table (taking a 
white ball from the bagf) ; here it is (showing it). L 
put it back again into my pocket (doing so), and there 
is no longer am thing under cup c. (While lilting die 
cup you keep bold of the ball beneath it with the little 
finger.) 1 take away this ball (the one under cup a) 
and make it pass through the table, and go under cup c 
(yefa take a black ball from the bag) ; there it is, passed ! 
(You lift cup c to remove, show it, and slip underneath 
the black ball.) I put back this other white ball into 
my bag, and command the black one, which is under 
cup b, to pass under this one — you see it is no longer 
under this cup (you lift the cup, holding the ball beneath* 
it with the little finger)— and there it is, already passed. 
(Raise cup c and show the ball ; then take this ball in 

* You keep this ball in the hand by means of the third and little 
fingers, and lift the cup in the same way as when you slip in the halls. 
When putting down the cup afterwards, you at the same time bring 
forward the wrist, in order to introduce the hall. The balls ought to 
be stuffed with paper, or horsehair, so as to he very light and noiseless. 

*t* To avoid the possibility of confusion or mistake, the different 
kind of balls should be in different compartments of the pocket. 
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the left hand, throw it in the air, ca+ch it with the right 
hand, pretend to throw it a secor^ time, and let it fall 
into the pocket. Lift your ey6o and let them fall again, 
as if watching it rise in the air and fall again on cup B ; 
raise this cup, under which was a black ball, and say) 
Here it is ! it has passed once more through this cup. 

— 0 — 

To pull a little Ball for Coin) out of the end of a Wand. 

1st. The ball must be Concealed in the right hand* 
between the third and middle fingers. (Fig. 47.) 



Fig. 47. 

2nd. You show the spectators the back of the hand 



Fig. 48. 

only, holding the wand carelessly in it, as in Fig. 48 
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3rd. With the forefinger and thumb of the right 
hand you press the forefinger of the. left hand. 
(Fig. 49.) 



Fig. 49. 


4th. The instant after, the forefinger of the left hand 
strikes the table, while you raise the right hand some 
twenty inches in the air ; this double movement leads 
the spectators to think that you havejust made a great 
effort to pull something from the finger. 

5th. You profit by the moment during which the 
right hand is raised, to draw the ball from the position 
in which it was, and exhibit it to the spectators in the 
position of Fig. 



Fig. 50. 


6th. While thus showing the ball, lower the hand to 
precisely the place where it was at first, so that the 
audience may see the experiment, without having their 
eyes made to wander from the spot. 


H 
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To rnaka a Ball Vanish. 

1st T ,ke' the ball on the table, and exhibit it to the 
spectators, holding it as in Fig 50. 

and. Pretend to place it in the left hand, as in 
Fig. 51. 



Fig. 51. 


3rd. Instead of putting it in the left hand, make it 
roll skilfully until you can place it with the thumb, 
between the third and middle finger of the right hand, 
as in Fig. 47. 



Fig. 52. 


4th. Close the left hand, as if it contained the ball, 
and that you may conceal it without difficulty in the 
right hand, take up the wand, as in Fig. 52. 

5th. Strike on the left hand with the wand, saying, 
“ I order the ball to go off to the sunny land, where the 
men sing and chatter like women, and drink wine like 
water, but are never seen half-seas over, as they dread 
the ocean too much to cross the Channel. I mean, we 
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will send Monsieur Ball into France ! ” (If you now 
open the left hand, it will seem as if the balj had gone, 
in obedience to your order.) 

— [] — 


To find a Ball under a Cup previously Empty. 

1st. Take a ball, which you will conceal in the right 
hand, as in Fig. 47 ; holding flie hand as in Fig. 48. 

2nd. Beg the audience to observe that there is nothing 
under the cup, raising it two or three inches above the 
table and holding it as in Fig. 53. * 



Fig. 53. 

3rd. At that instant push under the cup the two little 
fingers ; by this movement you will give a sudden 
impetus to the ball, which will fall on the table, but you 
will cover it so quickly, by replacing the cup, that no 
one shall have had the time to perceive it. 

After this preparation, if you employ the second 
means for making a ball disappear, ordering it to pass 
under the cup, the spectators will have a double sur- 
prise ; for, on the one hand, they will not find anything 
in the left hand, where they have seen a little ball 
placed; and on the other, they will perceive a ball 
under the cup which, a moment before, was empty. 
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To make ihe Audience think there is nothing uuder 
one of the Cups, although there are seveial Balls 
really under it. 


Sometimes you employ the means mentioned, thirdly , 
in the last trick, to discover one ball or several balls not 
immediately on the table, but between two cups, one 
placed in the other; yoa may then, by a trick which 
requires considerable sleight-of-hand, make believe that 
the balls are not there, although, in fact, they are. 

In order to do thir, it is necessary, 

1st. That tiie balls should be put on the 
top of the first cup, and that it should be 
covered by the second and third, as in Fig. 
64. 

2nd. Put on one side, on the table, the 
third cup, which is the uppermost ; take the 
other two in your hands, leaving them, for 
a second, one within the other, then very 
rapidly , slip the second over the third, hold- 
ing the first a little on one side By this means the 
balls pass from the first to the third, and are covered by 
the second. 

3rd. Put the first cup aside on the table, and adroitly 
slip on to it the three balls, covering it with the second ; 
this operation, repeated skilfully five or six times before 
the audience, will make them believe that the balls have 
disappeared, and you may afford them a new surprise 
by showing them that they are still there. This is 
what, in the terms peculiar to the art, is called travelling 
post , because the click click of the cups strikes the ear, 
like the hoof-beats of a horse in full gallop. 



Fig. 64. 


To make Two Cups Pass into one another. 

1st. Take two cups, the first in the right hand, and 
the second in the left, Fig. 55. 

2nd. Throw the first with some violence into the 
second, Fig. 66. 
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flrd. Let the second fall on the table, keeping the first 
in your fingers. 

The second cup will thu3 have the appearance of 
being kept in the hand ; and consequently the first must 



Fig. 55 . 


have passed through it. However, to prevent those who 
know the contrary from speaking, you must enforce their 
silence by yourself keeping up a perpetual chatter, and 



Fig. 56 . 


the more absurd it is the better, thus : “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, when you are performing this trick, you 
must not forget to hold one cup fast in your hand, and 
let the other fall down. To acquire any skill, you must 
practise at least for fifty years, at about the rate of 
seventy hours a day. You will find ihe finest cut-glass 
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goblets the best to employ, as if you gain no other 
knowledge* you will at least learn the fact that" glass is 
brittle/’ &c. 


Fig, 57. 

To make the Balls under a Cup Disappear without 
Touching them. 

1st. Take a conical piece of wood, with the top cut 
off, and fitting tightly into the bottom of a 
cup. To this you will fasten several 
sewing needles, seen in Fig. 58. 

2nd. The bit of wood and the length of 
the needles must be such, and so fitted to 
the cup, that the points of the needles 
should almost (but not quite) touch the 

Fig. 58. table when the cup is in its usual position. 

8rd. When you ought to raise one of the cups, to show 
the balls beneath it, instantly overturn it, letting it fall 
upon your knees, as if by accident. 

4th. Instead of replacing on the table the one which 
has just fallen, put on it that which contains the 
needles. 

6th. Cover the balls with this cup, striking it with 
some force ; the balls being of soft cork, the needles 
will penetrate them, and when you raise the cup, the 
balls will be lifted with it, and will have disappeared 
from' the table. 
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To find a large Ball or an Orange under a Cup. 

1st. Take in the right hand a large ball,* which you 
hold with the thumb, as in Fig. 59. 



Fig. 5d. 

2nd. In order that the ball should not be perceived 
by the spectators, you hold the hand carelessly, supported 
by the edge of the table, see Fig. 60. 



3rd. Raise the cup with the left hand, begging the 
spectators to observe that there is not anything under- 
neath it : then suddenly take the same cup in the right 
hand, slipping in the large ball. The rapidity of your 
movements should be such that the spectator ennnot 
see it put in; his attention being naturally further 
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diverted by having his eyes fixed on the table, to observe 
that there is, nothing on it. 

4th. Hold the cup for an instant in the air with the 
right hand, supporting the large ball inside it by the 
little finger. 

5th. Place the cup on the table, begging the spectators 
to remember that it was empty a moment ago. 

When, by these means, you have, unknown to the 
audience, put a large ball into the cup, it is easy to sur- 
prise them by showing tnis ball, which will appear to 
have come by magic. . 

f! ^ 

To make believe there is nothing under the Cups, 
although there is a large Ball under each. 

This art consists in lifting the cups successively, 
keeping up the balls with the little finger ; but the best 
method of producing this effect is to have the balls 
filled with horsehair, so that they may be slightly 
elastic, and have them made just so large that being a 
little compressed in the upper part of the cup, they will 
sustain themselves by this pressure. You can then 
request the company to observe that there is nothing 
under the cup, lifting it perpendicularly with the left 
hand, without putting the little finger underneath ; but, 
in replacing it on the table, you will use a little force, 
that the shock may set free the ball, which will astonish 
the audience by its presence, when you again lift the 
cup. 

To Metamorphose Large Balls into Sponges, Wigs, 
Night-caps, &e. 

There is nothing easier than to discover these different 
articles under a cup. You hold them, much compressed, 
in the right hand, and slip them into the cups, just as 
you would the large balls, at the same time you are 
begging the spectators to notice the large balls, which 
have just made their appearance. They will be so occu- 
pied with the marvel just presented to their notice, that 
they will not have time to remark that new ones are 
being prepared' for them. 
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After this preparation, you take one of the large balls 
and put it under the table, ordering it to pass under a 
cup and metamorphose itself. You drop it into your lap, 
if seated, or into a pocket of the table, which the 
audience, who are astonished at finding these new 
arrivals under the cups, will be too much surprised 
to notice. 

To Change a Florin into A Penny, and vice versa. 

You show the florin in your hand, but on merely 
closing and then opening your fingers, it is transformed 
.into a penny. Shut and open again to show the silver 
coin, and repeat as often as desirable. 

To do this, you must have a florin filed down and 
flattened to half its thickness, and the exact size of a 
penny. The penny must be treated in the same wav ; 
and they are then soldered together, so as to appear but 
one piece, which is either of copper or silver, according 
to which side is uppermost. You begin by exhibiting 
the piece on the ends of the fingers, as in Fig. 61. 



# Pro. 61. 

Closing the hand, you naturally reverse the coin, and 



Fig. 62. 


it reappears as a penny about the middle of the hand, 
as in Fig. 62. 
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If you then allow it to glide gently i09ntrds the 
ends of the, fingers, it is clear that yon need only to 
shut and open the hand a second time to make it re- 
appear as a florin. 

. Then make the coin disappear by palming , or other- 
wise, and it is very easy to make it reappear again. 

— n — 

, * 

To Run a Knife through one’s Arm without Injury. 
This trick consists in merely fitting to the arm a 
knife made for the purpose, like that in Fig. 63, the 



Fig. 63. 

blade being divided into two parts, joined together by a 
spring of horse -shoe shape. When the arm is placed 
between the two halves of the blade, and the spring 
concealed by the cuff, it appears as if the arm were 
pierced. The performer makes faces and contortions, 



as if he felt the sharpest agonies, and shows his arm 
pierced, as in Fig. 64, 
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Magic Boxes. 

Have seven or eight boxes, turned out of boxwood, of 
such sizes, that the smallest will contain a coin or a 
ring, and that they will shut and fit one inside the other 
easily, all the boxes successively fitting into the next 
largest, while the largest cover also may contain all the 
smaller ones. 

The bottoms and lids being then inserted one in 
another, from the smallest* to the largest,, you may, 
taking up all the lids together, and keeping them up 
by the aid of the finger, place them at once on the nest 
of boxes and close the whole by^i single movement, as 
easily as if there had been but one. 

Having put the boxes and lids thus arranged into 
your pocket or conjuror’s bag in such a manner that 
they cannot be displaced, ask for a ring or coin from 
one of the company, taking care to have a similar one 
by you, concealed in your hand, which you will adroitly 
substitute for the one lent. Feeling in your pocket 
then, apparently for your handkerchief, or snuff-box, 
you place the ring or coin rapidly in the smallest box, 
and immediately shut the whole nest. Then drawing 
the box out of your pocket, you offer to make the 
trinket or coin pass into it, it being supposed that you 
are holding it in the fingers of the other hand. Pretend 
to make it pass into the box, concealing it quickly. 
Then tell the person who lent it to open the box him- 
self and remove his property. This will cause him the 
more surprise, that, being able to open the boxes only 
one at a time, he will not be able to imagine, although 
aware that it is only a trick of sleight-of-hand, how in 
so short a space of time you were able to open and 
shut so many boxes. ( See also among the feats of 
Grand Magic.) 

— — n — 

The Magic Funnel. 

Let a tin funnel be made double, the interior surface, a, 
and the exterior, b, soldered together, so that the water 
contained within them can only flow out by a small 
hole made at c, where the inside surface joins the 
nozzle or pipe, d. The handle has a very small hole at 
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the top of it, which communicates with the empty 
interior of the funnel. 

Action . — When you fill the funnel with water, stop, 
ping up with the finger the mouth of the pipe d, the' 
water will also fill up the secret place between the two 



Fig. 65. 

surfaces. After stopping up the hole c likewise with 
your finger, you open the hole d, and the water contained 
in the part a will run out. But the water between the 
two surfaces will remain there until you let in the air 
by lifting your finger off o. Then it will flow from the 
secret cavity until you stop it by again putting your finger 
to the same hole. 

To perform the trick, you fill the funnel with water 
or wine, and holding it by the handle, stop the hole c 
with your thumb, and let the liquid flow out into a 
glass, from which it can be drunk. Take the awl, or 
bodkin (described with the “ Magician’s Dagger,” which 
see), and pretend to pierce your forehead, or anything 
else, and instantly clapping the mouth of the funnel to 
your brow, unstopper the hole c, and it will seem as if 
the wine you catch and drink really issued out of your 
*' temple 

Variation . — Sometimes the conjuror uses a funnel 
from which the liquor flows or ceases to flow at his 
command. This is done by having a double funnel, 
i. two funnels, one inside the other, soldered together; 
the vacancy between the two hides the wine until you 
let it flow by letting in air by the little hole as before, 
and stop it by applying the thumb to the air-hole. 
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Gun Tricks. 

With ordinary firearms, you must make away with 
the real bullet, which has been marked by one of the 
party, and in its stead introduce into the barrel a mock 
ball of blacklead. When fired, it will leave the muzzle 
in dust, if the action of the ramrod should not have 
crumbled it. 


The Poulterer and Fowler in one. 

By putting a double charge of largish iron raspings 
on a heavy charge of powder, a bird hit with it will 
have all its feathers cut clean off, as well as be killed. 


How to make a Marksman Miss a Target a yard off, 
and to Parry a Bullet with a Cane. 

Some simple folk still believe in charmed bullets, 
thanks to our musical friend, Der Freischiitz, and ladies 
are always frightened at a loaded pistol being levelled at 
a man. 

Take a holster-pistol and substitute for its ramrod a 
rod with a soft wooden end, painted black. Have a 
steel tube, or other hard metal, made like a lining to 
the barrel, with one end stopped up, painted black. 
When the pistol has been properly charged with the 
powder, take it back and put it on your table, with the 
mouth towards you. Let one of a number of bullets 
be selected and marked. Meanwhile, slip the tube into 
the barrel, open end up. Make the person put in the 
wad, the bullet and the wad on top of that, and ram it 
all home yourself : that is, you ram them down into the* 
inner tube, and your rammer going into the tube, you 
draw it out, and shake the ball afterwards into your 
hand. Of course take the greatest heed that no other 
bullet is put into the pistol, and let the marksman aim 
at a uear-at-hand target. You hold the bullet in your 
hand with your wand, and let it fall at the report, or 
pretend to party it with the same, or a cane. 
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To Put Out and to Light Candles with a Pistol-shot. 

The candles to be experimented with must be whole 
ones, and freshly made. In the middle of the wick of 
the ones to be lighted, you must make a parting with a 
pin or metal point, so as to contain a small piece of the 
best phosphorus, inserted on a knife-point. Stand off a 
couple of yards from these prepared candles, intermixed 
with several lighted ones, and fire your pistol at the 
lighted ones, when the wind will blow them out, and 
at the same time kindle the phosphorus, which will 
ignite the others. 

To Put Out a Lighted Candle at long range with a Gun. 

With an ordinary bullet the feat is more often talked 
of than performed. If you are good enough shot to 
put a ball within several yards of a mark — and in these 
Itifle Volunteer days most of our readers will not be 
inexpert — you may safely undertake the engagement, 
with the precaution to use a bullet pierced clean through 
with a cold chisel in two cross cuts, so as to leave a 
crucial perforation, which will make enough wind to 
blow out a strong light. 

— n — 

To Revive a Shot Sparrow. 

Ordinary powder is put into a gun ; but, instead of 
bullet, you put in half a charge of quicksilver. Without 
hitting the mark, the bird will fall as stunned and be- 
numbed as if set over a charcoal fire. Take advantage 
of its senseless condition to say that you will bring it to 
life again, and as it does recover sense, much surprise 
will be occasioned. Indian hunters use a little water or 
^fine sand to kill birds without injuring their plumage, 
when so desired by naturalists, or for their own gains. 


To Pierce a Board with a Candle. 

Put a candle-end in a musket, and an ordinary charge 
of powder will drive it clear through a plank, not too 
thick, as quickly as a bullet. 
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The Magician’s Dagger. 

We give here a sketch and description *of a magic 
awl or bodkin, on the principle of which a knife can 
be made. The handle is hollow; and though the 
shank of the awl is straight like any other, the other 
half is a weak spiral spring, which will give way on the 
slightest pressure against the point of the awl. The 
performer makes as if stabbing himself, and, to all 
appearance, drives the steel *up to its handle in his 
forehead, hand, or arm. 



Fig. 66 . 

{] — 

A Ballet in a Wineglass. 

The Dancing Coin. 

Now then, why don’t you dance I I really cannot 
say whether the butterfly who had spent all his summer 
honey followed the advice given him of old by the saving 
ant ; but I may venture to assert, that if the command 
were given to a florin, it would instantly be complied 
with. You do not believe me, upon my word ? Very 
well ; will one of you lend me a two- shilling piece ? This 
I will ring on my table, that every one may know by the 
sound of the metal that it is a genuine coin. It must 
have a ball-room, however. Oh ! this glass will do for 
the purpose — a crystal palace, where it will be visible to 
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every eye. There it is ! I ’ll beat time with my wand. 
The coin begins to jump about, and the faster the 
orchestra plays, the more briskly you may see it hop, 
skip, and jump, like an Italian ballerina — I may even 
say, like a danseu.se of Florence. 

Explanation .— When you let the borrowed coin drop on 
the table, take another, to which the end of a thread was 
fastened by a little shoemaker’s wax, which, being black, 
is invisible to the spectators at a very short distance. 
The other end of the thread was fastened? to the wand, 
and so, when you begin to beat time, the coin begins 
also to perform in the promised ballet. 



Fia. 67. 

This end of the thread may also run down the table- 
leg, and be worked by your foot, or pulled by a con- 
federate, or fastened to a waistcoat button, &c. ( See the 

Dancing Egg.) 


The Invisible Coin. 

Is silver a visible or invisible substance'/ wnat 
a singular question ! You will reply, Certainly, silver 
is a visible thing. A good many penniless creatures, 
however, are of a different opinion ; and, possibly, they 
are not altogether wrong, as we are about to show. 

Will you kindly lend me a shilling, having first marked 
it, that you may know it again. Very well ! This little 
handkerchief will serve for the experiment promised 
you. In the middle of this handkerchief, as you will 
see, I put the shilling, which you have marked with a 
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small cross. I am only folding the handkerchief that 
the shilling may be well wrapt up in it; you can have 
no difficulty in recognizing it by its shape. • However, I 
will improve Upon that idea. There, sir, hold the hand- 
kerchief yourself, just above the little wad formed by 
the coin. You may touch it, it won’t bite you, and con- 
vince yourself that it is still in its place. Now, J take 
the handkerchief by the opposite corner, I draw it to- 
wards me, unfolding it entirely; I then turn it over, 
shake it, and wave it in the aiy, to convince you that the 
coin has disappeared. The fact is evident. But did you 
sec it go? No! Ergo , silver is sometimes an imisible 
body. ,, 

Ea'plnmtion . — You have a handkerchief in one corner 
of winch a shilling has been sewn in a hem, so as not 
to be seen. Appear to put the borrowed shilling in 
the middle of the said handkerchief; then, instead of 
this coin, which you conceal between the fore and middle 
lingers, you fold the handkerchief, making the little knob 
m the middle with the shilling sewn in the corner. 
When you quickly pull the handkerchief out of the hand 
which held it, the illusion is complete. 

As to the marked coin, which it is easy for you to have 
put on the table, or in )our pocket, you may make it re- 
appear in a cup, a box, or anything else {see Cup Tricks), 
which adds to the effect of the present feat. 


The Magic Handkerchief. 

» * 

There never was a party in which there will not be 

found some one \Vho pretends he can discover, at the 
first glance, the secret of every trick performed by the 
conjuror. 

I am constantly meeting with such a person, and they 
all resemble one another so exactly in their simplicity 
and self-conceit, that I have sometimes fancied it really 
must be the same person appearing over and over again : 
and, far from embarrassing me, his conceit and preten 
sion serve me infinitely better than the intelligence of a 
colleague could do. I have given my unknown friend 
the nickname of Mr. Goody. Now, Mr. Goody having 

1 
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asserted publicly and loudly that, in order to perform tbe 
?rick of the invisible coin, 1 had an understanding with 
one of the company, who, instead of a coin, gave me a 
*tin counter, or white wafer, or sugar lozenge, which it 
was easy for me to swallow — I mean to show, by means 
of the magic handkerchief, a second proof that silver is 
not always a tangible body. 

I take another handkerchief into which I beg Mr. 
Goody himself to place a shilling. L fold the four 
corners over it, so that it is only entirely hidden by 
the last one. Mr. Goody could still touch, and perfectly 
feel the coin. Then seizing the handkerchief by one of 
its corners, I, as before, unfold, shake, and turn it over ; 
and as in the previous trick, the coin disappears with- 
out any one haying seen it removed. 

Our friend has taken so much useless trouble in keep- 
ing his eyes wide open, that we will now assist him in 
guessing the secret. 



Fig. 68. 

Explanation . — Take a shilling and privately place a 
piece of soft wax on one side of it; then spread a 
pocket-handkerchief squarely upon a table, and taking 
up the coin, show to the audience the side that has no 
wax on it ; then place it in the centre of the handkerchief, 
V'axed side vp, bring over the a corner of the handker- 
chief, as in Fig. 68, and hide the coin with it carefully. 
Tress on the coin very hard with your thumb, so as to make 
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it stick to the handkerchief; when you have done this, 
fold over the handkei chief into the shape of Fig. 69. 


c 
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Again fold over the corners b, c. and n (Fig 00), 
leaving the a corner, towards you , 9 open. Having done 
this, take hold of the handkerchief with both hands, as 
represented in Fig. 70, at a, and sliding your fingers 
along the edge of the same, it unfolds, and the coin 
meets your right hand ; then carry away the coin, lift up 
the handkerchief, shake it, and the coin will have dis- 



Fig. 70. 

appeared. In order to keep up the belief that the coin 
is still in the handkerchief after being wrapped up, you 
can drop it on the table, when it will sound against the 
wood. 

— [] — 

To make a Coin Stick to a Wall. 

Take a shilling, and on the edge of one side dig up a 
small pointed piece with scissors or a knife, so that a 
little wedge of the metal sticks out. By pressing this 
against a door or soft wood, the coin will cleave myste- 
riously to the upright surface. 
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To Kill the Time between Dinner and Dessei't with a Knife. 

* The Knife in the Decanter. 

At all dinner parties there is a period when, appetite 
being satisfied, we have only to gratify our taste for 
kickshaws.* Before attacking the dessert, we generally 
find it expedient to make a pause, to take breath, as it 
were, before renewing our exertions “ over the walnuts 
and the wine.” This pause is apt to appear long, either 
because the general conversation has ceased, or that the 
chat of those who are sitting side by side lias degenerated 
into tedious commonplaces, no one knowing what to do 
with himself. 

Just to show that time does not hang on your hands 
you draw the decanter of water before you on the edge 
of the table ; then, between this edge and the bottom 
of the decanter, thrust the rounded point of the blade 
of a dessert-knife, just far enough in that it will be held 
out horizontally beyond the table. 

All eyes will he turned, like so many dots of the 
note of interrogation, towards you. Your trifling pre- 
parations have given a subject of interest to the guests. 



Fig 71 . 


who are no longer counting the seconds till the dessert 
appears. 

Reply to any questions put to you, that you are about 
to make the knife spring into the decanter with one 
finger only, at one or more trials, according to the skill 
you may chance to possess. 
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Your materials being thus placed as we hav # e described, 
and as seen, strike a sharp blow with the forefinger 
below the end of the handle of the knife, which will 
spring up and describe a half-circle in the air, in the 
direction of the mouth of the decanter. 

By a little practice, your blow will bo given with such 
dexterity that the knife will fall, handle downwards, in 
the decanter. 


The Dancing Egg. 

On some eggs being brought yofi, place among them 
one empty shell, to which is fastened a long hair with a 
bent pin (like a fish-hook) at the large end. You will 
require your wand, or borrow a light, short cane, and 
as you move about, hook the bent pin in your coat. 
Place the plate of eggs on the table before you, and put 
the wand under the hair, when, on drawing back the 
body and thrusting the hand forward, the egg will run 
up the wand, and can be made to caper very amusingly, 
if you can procure a length of raw silk thread, it will 
be found stronger and better Jian a liair. 


— [] — 

The Egg Bag. 

This is one of the easiest and most simple tricks ; in 
fact, apart from the talk of the conjuror, next to nothing. 
It consists in producing eggs out of a bag in which, an 
instant before, nothing could be seen, as proved by 
your turning it over several times, inside out, and so 
forth. 

“ Nothing in the world is more convenient than such a 
bag as this!” says the conjuror. “Suppose th^t in 
travelling you stop at a hotel where there is nothing to 
eat, you have only to beg your invisible hien to lay two 
or three dozen eggs, and lo ! there you have eggs in 
ham- lets, roasted, fried, boiled, poached, or in custard. 
And talking of hamlets, I must tell you that my wife 
plays 4 Oh, feel you ! ' so that I have been obliged to 
handcuff her, to prevent her from using her hands to 
cuff me. She is so extravagant, that I can only hinder 
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her from throwing my money out of the window by 
turning her out of doors. I married her because 
she is but a mite of a woman, trusting to the proverb, 
‘little and good;’ but, alas ! I was mightily deceived, 
and can only sadly feel how little good there is in 
her ! ‘ What fools men are to tie with their tongues 

knots that they cannot undo with their teeth ! * 

“ But while I have been telling you my domestic 
troubles, the hen has beeh laying an egg.” 

You take an egg out of the bag, and turn it about .to 
show that it is again empty. Continue in the same 
strain until you have brought to light six or eight eggs. 

Explanation . — The bag is really composed of two 
bags, a foot long and six inches wide, of some dark 
material, the two sewed together at the edge, so that 
one may be inside the other, and appear the same if 
turned inside out. Or you can add a number of little 
pockets with flaps, fastened down by a button and loop, 
about two inches apart, between the two bags, one side 
of the pocket sewn to one bag and the other side to 
the other. Slits an inch long through both bags, just 
above the pockets, enable you to put your thumb and 
finger through to open the pockets. One article should 
be put in each pocket, and covered over. The bag 
may now be turned inside out any number of times at 
pleasure, and it will appear to be empty, even close to 
your audience. You can now bring forth any number 
of eggs, much to the general amusement. 

Use empty eggs, because less liable to break, and 
because so light that they may lie concealed at the 
bottom of the bag without weighing it down. One real 
egg can be broken before the audience, to satisfy their 
suspicions. 

— [] — 

To Cut, Tear, and Men! a Marked Handkerchief. 

You request two persons in the company to come for- 
ward. Put into their hands a handkerchief, which they 
are to hold by the four corners. Then procure several 
other handkerchiefs from the audience, and as you 
receive them, put them into the first, to make a parcel 
of. When you have accumulated a dozen, the two 
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persons who hold the heap shall desire a third spectator 
to draw out one at hazard. He is to Examine the 
mark and number (if there be any), and to cut off a 
little bit with scissors. Others may then also cut off 
pieces, if they wish, and finally the handkerchief is 
tom to pieces. 

Collect all these shreds and rags, on which you throw 
some spirits of wine ; fold them up ; tic them strongly 
with a ribbon, to compress them into a small compass, 
and put them under a glass, which you warm with 
your hands. In a few seconds you remove the hand- 
kerchief to fold it ; every one recc^nizcs the mark, and 
the audience are amazed not to find the slightest tear 
in it. 

Jixplanation . — Your confederate among the audience, 
having two handkerchiefs precisely similar, has pre- 
viously given one to a confederate behind the curtain, 
throwing the other on the stage for the performance of 
the trick. You manage that this one shall lie at the top 
of the others, although pretending to mingle them by 
chance. The person to whom you apply to select one 
naturally takes the uppermost, but if he will not do so, 
you beg him to turn them topsy-turvy, pretending to 
make the trick more difficult, and having done so, you 
replace at the tep the one required, and apply to a 
person with a less foxy aspect. 

When* the handkerchief lias been torn up, put it 
under a glass on a table near a partition ; there is a 
trap (for which see the explanations upon the Magicians 
Table) under it, which lets it fall through into a drawer, 
your confederate passes his arm inside the table, which 
is hollow, and puts a second handkerchief where the 
other had been. 

A pleasant end to a Game of Backgammon. 

The Dice. 

Some time ago I met a friend, whose usually good- 
humoured expression was changed into an air of vexa- 
tion and weariness which astonished and alarmied me. 
1 asked him if the arrangements for his marriage— foi* 
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he was engaged to a wealthy and beautiful young lady — 
had been altered by any unforeseen circumstance. 

“ Not at all ! '* he replied, “ and I should be the hap- 
piest of engaged men— past, present, or to come — if it 
wasn’t my misfortune to detest backgammon.” 

“ Well,” I answered, laughingly, I hope you are not 
about to marry a draughtboard, are you ?” 

“ No ! but my intended is the daughter of one and 
the niece of another most* estimable and wealthy land- 
owner, whose passion for that game is such, that they 
can't spend an evening without one of those never- 
ending games which "torture my nerves and make my 
flesh creep. The result is, that instead of being pleasant 
to my fiancee , I make horrible faces, and pay her the 
most senseless compliments. You are a magician ! Can 
you not aid me ? ” 

“ Maybe I can,” I replied. “ Will you present me to 
your future father-in law ?” 

Certainly,” he answered ; “ I am going there to-night, 
and will take you with me.” 

My unfortunate friend kept his word, for a few hours 
afterwards I found myself a welcome guest in the house 
of his betrothed. Shortly afterwards the father and 
uncle sat down to a game of backgammon. My friend 
gave me a melancholic glance. J took up the dice-box, 
and let the dice fall from it once or twice. 




Fig. 72 . 

“ Gentlemen !” I observed, as the father was about to 
take them up, “ you use very queer dice there.” 
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“ T don’t see anything peculiar in them,” replied the 
uncle, who was winning. 

“ Permit me to alter your opinion.” 

“Willingly.” 

11 What is the number of your throw ?” 

“ Cinque-deuce.” 

I then took the two dice horizontally, between the 
finger and thumb, so that forming a parallel with these 
fingers, and between them, they should have at the top 
cinque-deux, as they had when on the table. I then 
raised my wrist to show the spots marked on the lower 
side. Four-quatre three-trois. 4This is not essential, 
as the numbers may vary.) I then lowered my wrist 
again, to show that cinque-deuce were still uppermost. 
I begged one of the old gentlemen to place liis finger 
under the dice. 

Once more I showed the under sides, and they were 
cinque deuce , instead of three-four. My two spectators 
looked at me in amazement, begging me to do it again, 
which I did in the same manner with six and three at 
the top, four and two at the bottom ; then one and four 
at the top, and so on. 

The papa and uncle wanted to know how I performed 
that trick ; and for that evening, at least, backgammon 
was forgotten. 

The next evening, again, tlio dice-box was forgotten 
while they were entreating me to reveal my secret ; and 
they passed several subsequent evenings in amusing 
their friends with it. 

Explanation . — When von raise your wrist the first 
time, to show the lower face of the dice, change it, by 
an imperceptible motion of the thumb upwards, and of 
the forefinger downwards, so that the top faces take the 
place of those at the left sides. Lowering the wrist^ 
afterwards, to show that the top numbers are still the 
same, you bring them back into their place, by a motion 
of the two fingers, contrary to that by which you brought 
them to the left. The dice are then in their natural 
position, and you will show the faces really correspond- 
ing with the upper sides, for they will have taken, at 
the bottom, the places of those you have just exhibited. 
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The Blindfold Sorcerer. 

A Tridc with Dice . 

After having taught my friend's future father the trick 
just described, I became quite a favourite with him, and 
was frequently invited to his house. One evening, after 
showing my trick to some of his friends, the old gentle- 
man begged of me to exhibit some other experiment in 
white magic, and being anxious to repay his hospitality, 
and at the same time to offer some further evidence of 
my skill, I at once complied with my hosts request. 
“ Now, my dear sir, I pray you blindfold me.” “ That 
I will do, Mr. Magician, and I fancy that it is now all 
night with you.” “ It is indeed, sir,” I replied, “for I 
cannot see an inch before my nose and now. sir, I will 
proceed with my experiment. Be good enough to take 
these three dice and throw them on the table. You 
have now done so, 1 know by the rattle on the marble. 
Now add together the uppermost spots upon the dice. 
You have done as I requested, very well. Now, you 
see, sir, that I pick up one of the dice, and hold it 
towards you. Pray add the number of spots on the 
face of this die nearest to you to the sum you have just 
obtained. Once more you have obliged me. Now I 
throw this die upon the table. Do not be nervous, dear 
sir, for I am blindfold, and besides, I have had my hack 
towards you all the time, and thereby have sacrificed 
my politeness at the altar of my honesty. Pray observe 
the number of spots uppermost on the die I have just 
thrown, and add them to the number you have already 
obtained ; and now, esteemed sir, remove the bandage 
from my eyes, and permit me to see the dice as they lie 
on the table ; and, in return, I will announce the total 
t.rnount of the spots you counted.” This 1 did, much 
to the astonishment of the old gentleman and his 
lriends. 

Explanation .— The whole secret of the trick consists 
in showing the reverse side of the die when you pick it 
up ; for instance, if the upper side is six, the reverse is 
ace ; if three, the reverse is quatre ; and when added 
together always makes seven (7). Consequently, by 
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adding seven to the number of spots uppermost on the 
dice, when you are permitted to see them, you will 
infallibly get the correct total of the amount of spots 
added together by your audience. 

Example . — We suppose that the uppermost sides of 
the three dice, when thrown, were as follows : five, 
deuce, six, making 13 spots in all, and then the die 
taken up was six ; now the reverse of this side is the 
ace ; consequently, that was f the number added to 1 8, 
making 14. We will again suppose when the die was 
again thrown down, tray was uppermost, which being 
added to 14, gives 17 spots; and, the last condition of 
the dice as they remained on the table was as follows : 
five, deuce, three, now add six and one, and you have 17 
spots, the total number. 


Blindman’s Buff with Dominoes. 

“Are you a domino-player, Mr. Goody?” 

“Sometimes, sir; but just now I prefer watching 
your tricks.” 

“ But you understand the game?” 

“ So well, that I was once .requested, and by a very 
celebrated conjuror, sir, to play a game with his learned 
dog. A fact, sir ! ” 

“ Then may I ask the honour of a game with you ? ” 

“•With great pleasure, sir.” 

“ I am much obliged, Mr. Goody. Now mix the 
dominoes well, sir. You have eight, I think. You 
begin.” 

“ E don’t know how it happens, but it always is I who 
begin. Double cinque ! ” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but it is unnecessary to call out thff 
number ; and you play in the old method also, with the 
pips uppermost. Oblige me by making the black the 
upper side. I will do the same.” 

“ You are certainly more learned than even the learned 
dog, Mr. Conjuror; still you cannot reckon your game 
at dominoes at blindman’s buff.” 

Now then, dear reader, let us prove that our worthy 
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shadow, Mr. Goody, was mistaken. We will continue 
together, if you please, the game he has given up. 

You seat yourself opposite to me. I place one of 
my feet on one of yours. You do the same with the 
other. This simple arrangement being made without 
any one seeing anything mysterious going on, the game 
begins. The pressure of your foot on mine shows the 
number with which you begin, without the possibility 
of a blunder, although playing the dominoes face down- 
wards. My foot speaks the same intelligible language 
to you, while perfect quiet on either side indicates a 
blank. » 

The game finished, we turn the dominoes over, to 
show that the numbers have been played with perfect 
exactness; and every one but Mr. Goody, who, of 
course, pretends to guess, asks us to explain the secret, 
which, perhaps, it would be wise to keep as long as we 
can. 

The Domino Oracle. 

Twelve of the dominoes used by Mr. Goody being 
placed in a circle, you inform any gentleman present, 
that; if he will think of one of the dominoes and re- 
member it, you will point it out to him. Now, sup- 
posing the double-deuce is the domino selected, tell the 
person choosing it that you will count around the circle, 
up to twenty, including the number of pips on the se 7 ected 
domino , when he must tell you to stop, and your finger 
will then rest on the chosen domino. 

Explanation. — The dominoes are arranged in order 
thus : the ace-blank, double-ace, ace-two, double-deuce, 
two-three, double-three, three-four, double-four, four- 
five, double five, five-six, double-six, from right to left. 
<l ifou count carelessly around, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, on any 
of the dominoes ; but 'at the eighth count always manage 
to point to the double-six , and after that continue count- 
ing around to the right regularly ; this is the key of the 
trick. 

Example . — Still, supposing the double-deuce selected, 
you count and point at the dominoes promiscuously 
during the first seven counts; but at the eighth count 
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point at the double-six, and continue to the right Oil 
the six five, double-five, and so on in succession* until 
arriving at the double-deuce, when being, told to stop, 
because by that time you will have counted sixteen* you 
add the spots on the domino chosen and have twenty. 
This rule holds good no matter what domino happens 
to be selected. The reader of course must not count 
out loud, or appear to count mentally, but pretend to 
be only pointing at the dominoes by chance. Let the 
person who selects the donTino appeal* to do all the 
counting. 

— [] — 

To See and Count Dominoes through all Obstacles. 

It has long hern believed that the eyes of a Jvnx 
were so piercing that they could penetrate even through 
stone walls. Now naturalists deny that it is true. 
Why ? Perhaps only because they formerly asserted it. 
Put no one has asserted, even in remotest antiquity, 
that if a human being has his eyelids brushed with a 
lynx’s tail, it will enable him to see, for a few seconds, 
even through the most opaque substances. 

As I do not know whether you will believe this asser- 
tion on my bare word, and a countryman of mine made 
me a present of the tail of a lynx, which he caught 
somewhere in fur-riu parts, we will see how much truth 
there is in this account of a phenomenon you probably 
never heard of before. 

For the experiment we take the dominoes now in our 
hands. 

I will lay them in a line, one beside another, on their 
faces, so making one black line. Now I will go into 
the next room, with my eyes as closely covered as you 
may desire. In my absence, you may take from the 
line the number of dominoes you please, provided i/oim 
take them from that end which is now at vny right hand , 
and place them at the opposite end, so that, except for 
the change in the places of the pieces, the line is just 
the same as before. 

At my return, without unbandaging my eyes, I will 
tell you exactly the number transported from one end 
to the other, for I shall have seen everything through 
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the wall and the handkerchief which has. covered my 
eyes. I will do more. From the midst of these domi- 
noes, of which you have changed the position, I will 
draw one which, by the addition of its spots, will tell 
you exactly the number which you took from right to 
left. 

Explanation . — The lynx's tail is not essential, if after 
the change has been made you count with your fingers 
—if your eyes are bandaged — the dominoes from left to 
> right , as far as the thirteenth. The spots on this thir- 
teenth will invariably represent the number of dominoes 
whose position has bpen altered. But, in forming the 
line originally, you must have arranged the first thirteen 
dominoes, beginning at the left , so that the spots on the 
first form the number twelve ; of the second, eleven ; of 
the third, ten; and so on, up to a double-blank, for^the 
thirteenth and last. You place the other dominoes 
afterwards, in the order in which they happen to pre- 
sent themselves. 

Tn performing this and many other tricks, employ any 
devices you can think of to puzzle those who may try to 
fathom them. 

Extremes. 

To Guess the two Ends of a Line of Dominoes. 

Our tormentor, Mr. Goody, calls out, “ I know that 
trick perfectly. Extremes meet! that ’s the idea.”,. 

Ilis neighbours do not understand at all, but he takes 
their amazement for admiration, and blushes with 
pleasure, his countenance brightening up with a proud 
smile, like a poppy in a field ! Perhaps the gentleman 
will allow us to add (since we have begun on the subject) 

few details tahis lucid explanation. 

We will make use of our dominoes for the last time. 
You have them shuffled together as much as any of the 
company may desire. You propose to leave the room 
in which the audience are assembled, and you assert 
that from your retreat, be it where it may, you can see, 
and will be able to tell, the two numbers forming the 
extremes of a line composed of the entire set, according 
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to the rules established for laying one domino after 
another. 

All the magic consists in taking up and carrying 
away, unknown to every one, one domino (not a double) 
taken at hazard; for the two numbers on it must be the 
same as those on the ends of the two outer dominoes. 
You have then only to consult this very innocent 
conjuring book, to pass for a skilful magician. This 
experiment may be renewed ad infinitum , by your taking 
each time a different doming which of course changes 
the numbers to be guessed. 


0 — 

To Find Six times Thirteen in Twelve. 


Place your figures thus : — 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , «, 7 , 8 , 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 , 
and, taking always the first and the last figure together, 
you say. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


and 12 make 13 
„ 11 „ 13 

„ 10 „ 13 

.. 9 „ 18 

8 ,, 13 

» * n 18 


6 times. 


Tontine, a very pretty Game at Cards, with which a 
large Party may be Amused. 

A game learnt in a moment, and played with the fifty- 
two Tiards. After every person has taken a certain 
number of counters — say twenty — each one puts three 
into the pool, and the play may be begun. 8ome one 
cuts and deals one card, face up, to each person ; this is 
the foundation of the game. He to whom a king comes 
takes three counters ; a queen, two ; a knave, one. Th% 
ten neither tak$s nor gives ; the ace gives one to the next 
neighbour of the person who holds it ; the deuce gives 
two to the second player above him ; the three gives 
three to the third above. For the rest of the cards, the 
holders pay one or two counters, according as they are 
even or odd ; the four, two ; the five, one ; the six, two ; 
the seven, one; the eight, two; the nine, one. It will 
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be seen that twenty- four counters are drawn by the 
players ; twenty-four are in circulation, and thirty-six 
are in the pool. Thus, each time that a round is played, 
twelve counters leave the hands of the players. When 
any one has no more counters, he returns his cards, and 
is said to be But he often comes in very 

speedily, since if an ace happens to come to his next 
neighbour below, that neighbour has to give him a 
counter ; lie who is two places below him will give him 
two, if a deuce comes to him ; and his third neighbour 
below will have to pay him three, should a card with 
that number of spots be dealt to him. This rule causes 
many fluctuations of fortune. Finally, tlie pool belongs 
to him who has most counters left: but many changes 
take place before this catastrophe happens; and it is 
often the player whose circumstances have been most 
desperate, and who, perhaps, has been two or three times 
out , who wins the game. The excitement and constant 
change make this a very amusing game. 


To make a Straw Cross Turn, by Pouring on it Two or 
Three Drops of Water. 

Cut a finger-length of straw, and turn the end secretly 
before announcing this trick. When it is turned, with 
another bit of straw make a cross, which you must stick 
in a crack of the table. When you pour water on the 
top of the straw, it penetrates into the bend you have 
made, which turns ; and the cross lias the appearance 
of turning, although in fact it is fixed. 

— []■ — - 

Permutation Table. 

Take ten blank cards, on each of which you have 
written one of the figures 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Take these t£n cards in the left hand, as you do when 
shuffling a pack. Slip off, without altering their order, 
the two first cards, 1 and *2. Put above them the follow- 
ing two, 3 and 4 ; and under these four the three follow- 
ing, 5, 6, 7. Then, at *he top of the pack, 8 and 9 ; 
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with the 0 card at the bottom. You can shuffle them 
in the same manner several times. At each new shuffle 
you will have a different order, notwithstanding which, 
after a certain number, they will get into the same order 
that they held before they were shuffled, as may be seen 
in the following table, in which, after the seventh shuffle, 
they return to their first arrangement: — 

1st, 1 2 3 4 5* 6 7 8 0 0 

1st shuffle, 8934126 6 70 
2nd, 6 7 3 4 *8 9 1 2 5 0 

3rd, 2 6 3 4 0 7 8 9 1 0 

4th, 9 1342 6 0780 

6th, 78849*2560 

6th, 5 6 3 4 7 8 9 1 2 0 

7th, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 9 0 

[] 

The Link-boys. 

Place two persons on their knees, opposite to each 
other ; each is to kneel on one knee, with the other leg 
in the air. Give to one of them a lighted candle, 
requesting him to light that of the other person. This 
is exceedingly difficult to do, both being poised in equi- 
librium on one knee, and liable to tumble down at the 
.slightest disarrangement of position. 


To Draw two Figures with Crayon on a Wall, one of 
which will Light a Taper, and the other Extinguish it. 

Draw with crayon two figures on the wall : any you 
please, such as a man’s head and a woman’s. At the 
mouth of one you put a little gunpowder, which you 
fasten on with mouth- glue ; at the mouth of the other a 
bit of phosphorus, fastened in the same way. When 
you take a lighted taper near the mouth that has the 
gunpowder, the explosion extinguishes it; then taking 
it near the phosphorus while warm, it lights itself again. 


K 
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Two Dice being thrown on the Table, to find out the 
Spots on them without seeing them. 

Tell the person who threw the dice to add Jive to 
double the number of spots on one of them, and then to 
multiply the whole by the same number, 5. Make him 
add to this product the number of spots on the other 
die; and ask him to tell you the amount of the whole. 
Subtract twenty -Jive, which is the square of the number 
five, and there will remain two numbers or figures, of 
which the one that represents the tens indicates the 
number of the first die, and that of the units will be the 
amount of the second. 

Example. 

We will suppose the throw was 2, 6. 


The double of the first is . . # .4 

Add ,5 

Total , . . 9 

Multiply by 5 .5 

Product . 45 

Add the spots on the second , , , . 6 


51 

Subtract • , , , , , , 25 

2$ 

We know that these two figures, 2 and 6, were those 
of the throw. 

— 11 — 

Piquet on Horseback. 

Two persons travelling on horseback, and tired of 
their journey, may amuse themselves and beguile the 
time by counting up a hundred, as in piquet, without 
cards, agreeing that he who first reaches 100 shall be 
considered to have won ; and that, in counting alter- 
nately, each is at liberty to add whatever he pleases, 
provided it does not exceed 11. 

You must first understand the peculiar properties of 
the number 1 1 , which, multiplied by the terms of arith- 
metical progression, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fi, 7, 8, and 9, always 
gives, as a product, two similar figures. 
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11 

11 

11 

Example . 

11 11 11 

11 

• 

11 

11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

22 

33 

44 

55 66 

77 

88 

99 


In order, then, that the one who names the first 
number should be able to arrive first at 100, and that 
his opponent should not be able to do so, he must bear 
in mind all these products, anfl count in such a manner 
that he should find himself always one unit above these 
products, having taken care to name one first. His ad- 
versary being debarred from taking a higher number 
than ten , he cannot get to twelve, which the first speaker 
must make up, and afterwards the numbers 23, 34, 45, 
50, 67, 78, 80. When he has reached this last, whatever 
number the opponent may choose cannot prevent him 
from reckoning 100 first, and consequently winning the 
game. 

To ensure winning, remember the numbers to be 
made in the retrograde order also; 89, 78, 67, 56, 45, 
34, 23, 12, 1, 

— 0 — 

Mode of Printing a Card on a White Handkerchief. 

Before performing this trick, you borrow several hand- 
kerchiefs, under different pretexts, and keep them at 
least five minutes on your table ; put your own among 
them, unobserved, in order to be able afterwards to take 
one away, and still leave the same number, as you will 
not be able to make use of your own. Then give a pack 
of cards up to be examined. Under pretence that you 
do not wish to be present while the shuffling is going 
on, you go into another apartment, where you have a 
copper stencil plate, representing the eight of diamonds 4 
or hearts, or a club or spade, without any border or 
ornament. Any card, indeed, will do, except the ace 
or a picture card. With a stencil-brush print the card 
lightly in the middle of the handkerchief. Eed cards 
are printed with vermilion, moistened with mouth-glue; 
the black is produced by charcoal, mixed into a liquid 
in the same way. When the pack has been shuffled, 
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you return all the handkerchiefs, with the exception of 
the printed, one, which you place on the table, spreading 
out your pack on it. When you recognize your card, 
)>ut it on the top of the pack, making the pass after- 
wards, so that it will be in the middle. You take it out, 
and burn it; then load a pistol with powder only, and hav- 
ing assured yourself that the card is completely burned, 
you put the ashes into the pistol, fold the handkerchief 
so that the impression is on the inside, fire off the pis- 
tol, and at the moment oV the explosion open the hand- 
kerchief, when the card will appear on it. 

— □ — 

To Untie a Douole Knot without Touching it. 

Take a handkerchief of silk , as it slips more smoothly, 
and after having tied “ a granny's knot,” as in Fig. 73, 
tighten it a little by drawing slightly the two upper ends ; 



Fig. 73. 


then continue to tighten it much more, pulling vigorously 
at the first corner of the handkerchief, and as this end 
belongs to the same corner of the handkerchief, it cannot 
be pulled much without loosening the tortuous line of 
the knot, to become a straight line. In fact, the other 
forms a slip-knot on this end, which can be drawn out 
without disturbing the form , or apparent security of the 
knot, at the moment when you cover it by putting over 
it the rest of the handkerchief. That the spectators may 
not imagine it to be a running knot, you begin, when 
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about to propose the trick, by making two or three real 
and tightly drawn knots. Wrap them well in the centre 
of the handkerchief, and boast of being able to undo the 
knot without touching it, defying any of the company to 
do the same. 

If any one accept the challenge, prove to him his im- 
prudence by showing him that he cannot undo them 
with one hand even touching it ; but if every one agrees 
that it is difficult, or impossible, you address some.one 
in the company, saying, ‘‘ You think, perhaps, sir, that 
this knot is already undone ? I will prove to you the 
contrary.” Then undo the knot^ and the undoubted 
difficulty shows that this, at least, was not a deceptive 
knot. 

The sort of slip-knot you must then make (beginning 
the trick over again), must in appearance be like the one 
you have just undone, and is, in4he eye of the audience, 
a downright Gordian knot. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he who undoes it instantaneously, and merely 
by a touch of his thumb, while he appears to wrap it up 
in the folds of the handkerchief, will obtain the applause 
of the spectators, when he afterwards asserts that he has 
undone the knot without touching it; and contents him- 
self with shaking the handkerchief, from which every 
trace of the pretendedly fast knot disappears Sailors 
term such slip-knots granny knots , because only an old 
woman would be likely to fasten a cord in such an easily 
unloosened manner. 


To Knock your Head against a Door without Injury. 

•‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, would you like me to teach 
you my secret for making impromptu verses ? You have 
only to rub your forehead well, not with your hand, as 
Horace did of old, but by thumping your head against^ 
a wall.” Then seem to knock your head three or four 
times against a door, and put your haud to your fore- 
head, as if to deaden the pain produced by the violence 
of the blows. But you must do something more than 
merely touch the door with your head. At the same 
moment that you make the movements as if to knock 
your forehead, you ward off the blow, by the aid of the 
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left band, grasping the door at about the spot you pre- 
tend to strike, while the closed right hand, concealed 
from the audience, strikes the other side of the door. 
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The correspondence of the head appearing to strike 
at the same time as your hand strikes the blov\, produces 
a perfect illusion. 

This is similar to the means by which clowns, acrobats, 
and stage players, when falling, make the audience 
believe their heads have struck the stage, when really 
the blow was of their open hand at the exact time when 
the supposed collision seemed to occur. 

The Melting Coin. 

Money melting in one’s hands is, unhappily, one of 
the oldest and most common occurrences possible ; but 
\here are no hands in the world — not even a magician’s 
or a supernatural beings— in which this phenomenon can 
be realized so rapidly as in the magic handkerchief, wlncli 
we will, once more, call into play. 

One of the .company has thrown a shilling into our 
handkerchief. To prove that it really is there, we take 
the handkerchief by the four corners. It appears like a 
long bag. Then, with one hand, we take it up by the 
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middle of the lower end (the centre along which it is 
folded). Held thus, the handkerchief follns a sort of 
doll, the coin, imprisoned more closely than ever, being 
the head, and the four ends, falling below the hand, make 
the flowing robes. 

Now, who can deny the magician’s power who, in a 
single second, can so melt the silver that it will pass 
through the imperceptible meshes in the silk winch 
incloses it? We are about? to give, to the most in- 
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credulous, this proof of an almost illimitable power. 
You, madam, appear to wish that the coin should be 
wrapped still more closely. I shall esteem myself very 
happy, madam, in giving you all possible satisfaction. 
I correct myself — to do what is simply possible is not 
enough. You, ladies, are all magicians, by your in- 
telligence or beauty, or both combined, and if magic 
cannot achieve for you something more than merely 
what, is possible, you would think, with some reason, 
that the conjuror’s wand is less powerful than your 
fan, to say nothing of those bright eyes which have 
struck out of our lexicons the word impossible. H ere, 
then, is the coin, really done up in the folds of the ma^ff; 
kerchief. Will you, madam, order it to do its duty ? 
Nay, better still ; I beg you to hold it yourself, at the 
same place as I did. Can you feel the coin ? Is it still 
in its silken prison ? Yes. 

Ah, madam! you are one moment too late ! The 
shilling has already melted, and gone through the hand- 
kerchief. Here it is free, and recoined, having made its 
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way through the folds in which you had obliged me to 
inclose it. -Well ! this is wonderful ! It has the very 
same mark made by Mr. Goody on the coin we used in 
one of our other tricks ! Mr. Goody, show your 
gratitude to madam for giving you back your shilling, 
by telling her whence it has come. 

Explanation . — The new coin came from our pocket, 
whence, while chatting, we drew it quietly, and in- 
stead of putting it in the. inside, we enveloped it really 
on the outside of the place whence the fiist was inclosed 
When we begged a lady to hold this, we slipped our 
hand with the first coin under the one that was to take 
its place, and letting the hand giide down the inside of 
the handkerchief, removed the “ melting coin.” 

— U — 

To win a bet , and yet make the loser laugh. 

The Half-Sovereign in the Vtine-Glas-'. 

“For my part,” remarks Mr. Goody, “ I never per- 
form a trick without making every one laugh. Lately, I 
tried to perform the feat of the knife in the decanter. 
TV t the first attempt I broke the decanter, which amused 
the whole company greatly. The second time I was 
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more fortunate, I only broke the knife. But they 
laughed still more.” 
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“ I will place this half-sovereign in this wine-glass, as 
you see. Now, will you bet that you can make it come out, 
without touching either ? As far sisjeats go , I would bet 
millions. Gentlemen, will any of you bet sixpence that 
I can perform this trick of the gold coin and the glass? 
The wager is accepted. Then I will begin. But what 
in the world are you about ? Going to kick ihe table 
to make the glass fall and break, and the coin roll out ! 
Oh, no, no, that ’s not the \^ay. You must not break 
everything, sir. Coniine yourself to decanters and 
knives ; we do not want our glasses broken also. You 
should be on the railways to mwiage the breaks. But 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were a china and glass 
dealer, and like to help on your trade ! But now per- 
mit me to show you a plan as efficacious as yours, 
though somewhat less expeditious. Put the gold piece 
in the glass, and over it a shilling. Now then ! Be good 
enough to blow very hard into the glass. 

“ There you are ! The coin flies out and strikes you 
on the nose ; and here it is actually on the table, with- 
out ruy having touched either it or the glass ! 

“ The effect would have been precisely the same with 
a sixpence under the shilling.” 


The Feather Trick. 

Our magic handkerchief has only to be shaken to 
cover the room with magnificent plumes. Behold ! a 
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red feather — a white-- a blue ; shaken again, a tri-colour i 
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Whence such an avalanche of plumes ? No one can 
suspect the performer of hiding them in such a quan- 
tity ; yet he does so, and easily. You prepare yourself 
by taking off your coat, and after laying two or more 
vulture’s feathers — as they are most elastic, do not break, 
and puff out as soon as the pressure is removed— along 
your arms, holding the quill end in your hands, you put 
the coat on again. In throwing the scarf over one hand, 
you catch hold of the plume, and draw it out. Its 
great size forbids any idea of where it had really been 
hidden. 


The Inseparable Columns ; or, the Pillars of Hercules. 

There are shown to the audience two sticks of wood, 
about eight inches long, terminating at each end in half 
bails, so that when joined by their plane side, the two 
become a rod tipped with balls. A cord runs through 
the two balls of one end, which can be pulled through 
on one side and then through on the other, to prove 
that, it can freely slip. The performer takes up a knife 
or pair of scissors, and thrusting the blade between the 
pillars, cuts the string connecting them, and they are not 
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only entirely parted, but the audience can see the ends of 
the two pieces of string where cut. Nevertheless, bring. 
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in g the pieces together, the mere touch mends the string, 
which can be pulled through on either side as freely as 
before. A spectator can be invited to let the instrument 
imprison his nose, through which the string can still 
run. 

Explanation — To obtain the result, there is as little 
need of mending the string as of cutting it, for the 
simple reason that it does not run through the balls 
as it appears to do. There p,ve really two strings ; the 
end of one runs in at the outside of the hole in one of 
the balls, to half-way, where it goes down the handle, 
by a hollow, to the lower end ; through the lower end 
into the lower end of the other handle, where it is 
wound to a reel or bobbin. The other string is similarly 
led through the second handle, and likewise to the 
reel, but so that when the string to the left is pulled 
out, it, in unrolling off the reel, winds up the slack of 
the opposite string, and vice vend , so that the one 
coming forth in the same degree as the other goes in, it 
all appears to be one continuous string. Or, more 
simple, the string can pass in at the outside of one ball, 
down the centre of its handle, and up into the other 
handle, and out of that ball. But in these cases the 
pillars are not separable. To do so, the strings termi- 
nate, as before, on reels ; but one reel at the lower end 
of one handle has a tooth or cog in it, while the other 
reel has a hole in it. which the cog catches into when 
the two handles are laid together; therefore, the pulling 
of one string, in turning the toothed reel, makes tho 
other reel revolve, and in unwinding one cord, the 
other is wound up. To further the illusion, let two 
short ends of string bo glued into the inner half of the 
balls, thus convincing the audience that the string was 
undoubtedly severed. 

The Box for Magical Apparitions and Restorations. 

The description of this box, termed, in magician's 
language, casket, coffer, chest, etc., gives the key to an 
endless number of tricks, easily imagined and repeated 
with various changes. It is composed of three compart- 
ments in a row, the lid of each opening on a hinge; two 
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of them, on either side from the middle, are moveable, 
by means of a slide worked by a bolt at the bottom. 

Supposing you have put a bird, or a mouse, into the 
last of the two moveable compartments to the right, for we 
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take the right hand as the starting-point ; before you lift the 
lid of that division, make the slide carry that inner box to 
the middle, of course leaving the empty space visible. On 
coming to the centre lid, slide the former drawer back 
to its first position, when again nothing is seen. The 
third compartment is really only the space left free for 
the play of the two inner drawers. For the feat, you 
bring the bird back to the centre. Only one lid is 
raised at a time, of course. For the birth of flowers 
and fruit, and the production of birds, and the re-ap- 
pearance generally of all kinds of articles made away 
with previously, this precious box is invaluable. 


The Box of Disappearances. 

This box, only differing in size according to the object 
to be “ vanished,” coin, cards, flowers, bird, bouquet, rab- 
bit, a horse if you like, etc., etc., contains a double drawer 
— in other words, one drawer inside the other. 

We give a side view of the box, represented as if 
'transparent; a is the box containing the drawer b, and 
the drawer o running inside of b. Drawer b has a front 
with a knob, by which both drawers can be drawn out 
or pushed in, but it has no back, and therefore, given 
an object laid in the inner drawer, on pushing both in, 
ihe object is taken upon the bottom of the secret 
drawer. At the back of the box underneath is a slit or 
finger-hole, where the least pressure will retain the 
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inner drawer, while the other is pushed in and out to 
show that it is empty. 
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The article is laid in the inner drawer, when both are 
pulled out, and they are shut up naturally ; but on the 
instant the outer drawer is re-opened, while the inner 
drawer is retained, the false drawer is shown, and the 
disappearance is performed. 

— 0 — 


A Specimen Trick . 

Having a pigeon or chicken hidden in the inner 
drawer, deliver a treatise, full of as fowl puns as you 
can henvent , upon egg-hatching by the Egg-gyptians, and 
so on, and having your box in this case manageable by 
being some ten inches long, and four or five square, 
hold it up in your left hand, and retaining the secret 
drawer, boldly pull out the other and reveal its plentiful 
stock of vacancy. Close it— seem to listen, and vow 
you heard chickens clucking. Then open both drawers, 
when* the bird will fly out and let you know what 's a 
cluck . 

— 0 — 

The Avalanche of Fo es. 

Here we show a box. and not only do we display th<^ 
drawer, but we pull it out so that you can actually see 
through the outer case, and, moreover, we take the 
drawer apart — as is easy from the fitting together being 
done by pins and mortices, instead of glue and nails or 
screws. There is absolutely nothing for the bird suspicion 
to build its nest upon ? No ! very well then, you can 
hold the box yourself and close it. Stay, do not shut it 
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entirely— leave it out an inch or two, in case we wish to 
slip anything into it. 

I dare say you have all heard of the bloom of youth, 
the roses of life, and all that poetical strain. I assure 



you, young ladies are human gardens, into whose compo- 
sition enter the beauteous blossoms of life. And besides, 
by magic those unsubstantial but perceptible lilies of the 
forehead, carnations of the lips, i n 1 roses of the cheeks, 
can be exhibited in tbe body. Let that lady wave her 
hands over the casket, and “ gently breathe the tender 
sigh !” Thanks ! that s about the sighs of it, as the 
unhappy field mouse remarked when the elephant’s foot 
came down upon him. Close the box ; the miracle is 
effected. Overpower FUwergorimos ! Draw forth the 
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drawer \ ‘Behold! it is crammed full of roses of every 
species, as various as a Crystal Palace rosary. 
Explanation. — 1 hough the drawer and body of the 
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coffer are totally innocent of secret receptacles, the 
ornamental cover, it will be noticed, is rather high, and 
consequently gives a space ample for the ‘concealment 
of the flowers, when tightly packed. When the drawer 
is closed completely, it displaces a spring, which releases 
the bottom of the secret receptacle above, and the 
drawer is filled as exhibited. 

The Coffer of Transformation. 

You have a box with a partition in the centre and 
drawers opening one each way; # one of them full of 
ribbons, or. flowers, and the other having one or more 
birds. You ask a lady to put a ribbon or flower into 
the drawer of similar contents. When so done, you 
reverse the box while putting it on } r our table. Declare 
your intention of animating the ribbons, or enunciate 
your belief that flowers are only undeveloped birds, and 
that your magic box will perform the last stage of their 
transformation. Open the other drawer, and let out the 
birds. The drawers must fit close, and the knobs be 
an ornament to each side. 


To Make One of Three Objects Jump out of a Box. 

You have a spring, an inch and a quarter wide by 
two and a half long, set at the bottom of an open box, 
and prevented from acting by the weight of a lump of 
sugar, laid on its upper part, in which there is a hole 
at the end. You show three knives, or spindles, or 
pencils, or such articles, of different colours,' or otherwise 
readily known apart, and have one chosen. When you 
put all into the box, you set the point of the selected one 
into the little hole in the end of the spring. Dip youi* 
wand in some water, which you will say comes from an 
enchanted spring, and let a drop or two fall on the 
sugar. When it melts, which will be while you call 
out, “ Spirit of sweetness and light, exert your powers ! ” 
the spring will be set free, and will shoot the knife out 
at your order. 

A inetal cup can be used for the same feat. 
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The Magic Snuffbox. 

Make a large enough slit in the side of a snuffbox for 
a shilling to enter and come out freely ; over the open- 
ing put a flap of black paper, acting like a valve. Fill 
the box with scented snuff. Borrow a marked shilling. 
Spill some of the snuff on a white paper, so as to baffle 
suspicion. Have the coin dropped into the box, where 
it sounds. When slipped out bv you, of course there is 
no sound in the box when you shake it. At last remove 
the shilling, and bring it to light elsewhere. From the 
snuff being in it, no one will suspect you have a hole in 
the box. 

To Read Three lumbers on Blocks Inside a Locked 
Box. 

a, b, c, d (Fig. 84) is a walnut- wood box, eight 
inches long, two and a half wide, and an inch deep. 
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e, f, g is the lid. *The interior is divided into three 
equal sections, by means of two cross-bars. It has a 
metal plate, like a lock, and two hooks, which help to 
keep it firmly shut, t, l, m (Fig. S3) are springs, an 
< ; nch and a half long, very thin and flexible, set into 
mortice holes, two-fifths of an inch deep, in the lid, 
which is but three-fifths of an inch thick, n, o, p are 
three wooden blocks of the same size, on which are 
painted devices, letters, or, as here given, the figures 3, 
4, and 8. Their thickness differs but scarcely perceptibly, 
on the closest examination. 

The box is covered on the outbid e with leather* or the 
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American leather-cloth, and is lined witih baize, or soft 
fleecy cloth, to hide the three springs. 

The two hinges, e and f (Fig. fe4), are bent around 
the edges, so as to lap over the top. The piece of brass, 
g, is apparently the guard of the keyhole, and is like- 
wise bent, to follow the line of the lid. A small piece 
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of brass wire, riveted to the end of each of the inside 
springs, passes through the bent part of each of the 
hinges and the lock-guard to the exterior, seeming to 
be merely one of the several brass nails fastening them. 
Yet these pegs can move, and set higher or lower, ac- 
cording to which of the three blocks is under each, 
so that the block n lifts less than 0, and o, again, 
less than p. The elevations are barely perceptible, but 
the trained eye will distinguish them, and the finger 
should also know the variation by touch. 

Therefore, in whatever order the three blocks are 
placed inside, that order can be told from without, by 
thftmere examination of the little pegs. 

Performance . — You give the box to one of the party, 
lettings him freely arrange the three figured blocks, then 
close and fasten the box, and yet no sooner have you 
poised it in your hand, than you say what the combina- 
tion of figures is. Or you can affect to use a magical 
spy-glass, and so take your ease at examining the pegs, 
and giving the proper answer. 

If the person should turn the blocks upside down 
with the idea of perplexing you, or even take out one 
or more of the blocks, you can equally as well know 
how things stand, pariicukrlyif the pegs are so arranged 
Uhat they will be flush with the metal of the hinges and 
plate when there is no block under them to lift them 
up. 
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Jack in a Box. 

' In a box is put a doll whose body is a spiral spring, 
so that, though the body at full height is higher than 
the box, it will still be head erect when squeezed down 
and the lid shut 
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The moment the lid is unfastened Jack leaps up into 
view. 




The Box of Substitution. 

Fosco Brikell, the magician, was one week staying at 
Lord Tomnoddy’s country villa, and after a preliminary 
display of his prowess, the household were in great 
trepidation, for the next revelation might be of cook's 
lard-cenies, butler’s whining, and the groom’s hostile 
oat- tacks on the horses’ feed. 

One of the servants came direct to the magician, and, 
after much hesitation, stated as follows how he was in 
trouble : — 

“If you please, sir, there’s a deal of dishonesty in 
this ’ere ’ouse, sir ; everybody can’t keep their fingers of T 
their dear master’s goods, and the cat is under a heavy 
series of charges of purr-loining. I have been often an* 
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often hurged to take something, but I never let my 
hands seize anything but once.” 

Here a flood of tears threatened to leave the apartment 
an inch deep in water. 

“There was a hold-fashin* snuff box one day on my 
lud’s m ankle shelf, if you please, sir, and in an unhappy 
moment I yielded to temptation, and took it— it was so 
much like a mull of my late lamented grandmother, 
sir ! ” 

Sobs were in the ascendancy with Master Joe, before 
he could conclude. 

“ That werry day I was sent up north to our racing 
stables, an’ when I got back I heerd, to my dismay, that 
my lud had missed me bacca-box, which it turns out to 
have been turned hout of the elm of the .Royal Oak, 
an’ werry much prized. I daren't confess my crime, nor 
put back the snuff-box. Oh, what’ll I do, sir, what will 
I do?” 

Monsieur Brikell was impressionable, and ac(epted 
the snuff-box, and the task of its restitution. 

On that evening an entertainment of prestidigitatory 
science was given, and the finale of the fete was the 
exhibition of a round box on a pedestal, having the 
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property of changing one thing for another, and even 
of replacing one article by a missing thing. Fosco 
opened his box, and begged her Grace of Servile 
Civis to put her watch within it. The box being closed 
upon the timepiece, Lord Tomnoddy was asked if he 
had ever lost anything of value. With more haste 
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than a gentleman of bis indolent habits had been ever 
before know* to manifest, my lord begged to be excused, 
for fear of really embarrassing the sleight-of-hand ope- 
rator. 

44 Well, since, you will insist,” he said finally, 44 1 
have lost a snuff-box, which I should be very glad to 
see again, *pon my word.” 44 Is this anything like it?” 
inquired the man of mystery, drawing out of the box, 
not the watch which had heen put into it, but tho snuff- 
box which Joseph, the sore-oppressed penitent, had 
given to him. My lord has never yet recovered from 
the shock. But there was another shock in store for 
still another individual. 

Master Joseph, the repentant, during his interview 
with the prestidigitateur, had not failed to notice that 
the latter’s goodly stock of cups, inlay-boxes, rings, 
watches, and other articles used in his feats, were of 
valuable materials, and packed, when not wanted, in a 
portable strong-box. It occurred to him that, as his 
peculations, not confined to the snuffetiere (magician’s 
French for a change), might at any day be discovered, 
he had better leave his situation at such a fortunate 
juncture, when the stranger within the gates could be 
despoiled. 

Early in the morning the inhabitants of the villa 
were alarmed by a series of frightful screams, and, 
hastening, with the bravest at their head, in a more or 
less picturesque attire, consisting mainly of night-caps 
and candle- sticks, to the spot, there was found in the 
room next to Monsieur Brikell’s bed-chamber, a man, 
his hands firmly set against a small chest, and his 
features and legs twitching in extreme but ludicrous 
pain. Do what lie might, he could not release himself, 
and not until after he had poured out the whole stoiy 
*of his numerous acts of dishonesty, did the magician, 
with one word, and an unseen touching of a wire in the 
bedroom, allow the mysterious attraction to cease 
which had bound him to the strong-box. ( See the 
Secrets of Electricity, the Magic Cashbox.) 

As for the "box of substitution, it is composed of 
three parts, namely, a round case or drum on a stand, 
in the bottom of which is a spiral spring to lift up to 
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the level of its upper edge, in the centre, any object 
placed on it, but it and the object (in this case the 
snuff-box) are kept down out of sight by a small rest 
on which is laid the object to be transformed (in this 
case the watch). The cover, when taken off out of the 
box, carries with it this rest and false bottom, when, of 
course, the spring lifts up the secreted article. 


The Enchanted Box, 

We have here, very conveniently, a very pretty box, 
which has the advantage of possessing an excellent lock. 
Have the kindness to lend me a ring, — pray put it into 
the box yourself. Now lock it, and keep the key. 

You will certainly comprehend that without magic it 
would be impossible for me to remove the little trinket 
you have shut in there before your very eyes. But 
magic makes everything easy ; and we may venture 
even to increase the difficulty of the trick. Here is 
another box, also with a double lock. You shall your- 
self put the first box inside it, if you will be so kind, 
and secure it, also, by locking it. Very well, keep it 
under your own charge. 1 can remove the ring without 
stirring from where I am ! Shake the box, to assure 
yourself that the ring is still in its place. You hear it 
rattle ? Well, now 1 take my wand, and as the box is 
enchanted, which fact renders all your precautions use- 
less, I order the ring to return to my possession. 

Be good enough to open the boxes, since you have 
the keys. The little trinket which you have kept under 
a double lock has disappeared. We shall find it by- 
and-bye ; but as you have probably not understood how 
this trick was accomplished, we will explain it to you* 
before going any further. 

Explanation.— In one lower corner of the box in 
which the ring was put will be found a small secret 
door which is carefully disguised, and can be readily 
shut or opened by the thumb. 

It is by this that the conjuror (to whom a second suf- 
fices for this purpose) withdraws the trinket which has 
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been locked in the box, before it is placed in the other 
one. The noise heard by the spectators, which sounds 
like the rattling of the ring r is produced by a small 
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brass spring, which drops from the lid of the large box 
when it is lowered, and resumes its place when it is 
raised. This spring, striking an ornament on the top 
of the inner box, makes a sound perfectly resembling 
that of a ring shaking about, and insures the success of 
the trick. 


The Feathered Confectioner 
Would you like to taste some confectionary ? Creams ? 
Take my feather. Do you like chocolate ? Take my 
feather. It is like some of the patent medicines they 
advertise — good for anything, no matter what your com- 
plaint — or rather, since nothing but what is nice comes 
from it, no matter what your taste. 

Now, the roll that l hold in my hand is a carefully 
closed case, in which I preserve this precious plume, 
although, as you may see, its dimensions are some- 
what limited. I do not know that I shall ever have a 
better occasion for displaying its beauties than now, 
when I shall be doing honour to your presence ; so I 
will take my magician from his prison. There ! you 
see it is merely a handsome ostrich-plume, and the 
case is but just long enough to hold it* I even have 
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some difficulty in getting it in, and the lid crushes it a 
little. How awkward I am ! I have let it fall— only on 
the carpet, luckily ! Let us see, however, that it has 
sustained no injury in its case. No! It does not 
appear to have done so. Let us hasten to put on the 
lid, and put the feather away, for to-day. But do you 
not smell something like baked sugar? It seems to 
proceed from the case. Let us open it again quickly. 

What do I see ? Sweetmeats of all sorts, up to the 
very brim ! Hold your hands. Here are plenty for 
every one, and some for all tastes. But the feather — 
what has become of it? It sefims that it is a con- 
fectioner as well as a magician, and has gone to see 
after its ovens, whence it is sending us these delicious 
bon-bons, by way of a sweet farewell. 

Explanation . — The case, which is in the shape of a roll 
of music, contains both the confectionary and the feather, 
at first, being divided, throughout its length, into two 
parts, each coming to a point at opposite ends. There 
is, of course, a lid at each end. From one end you draw 
the feather, which, from its form, is peculiarly well adapted 
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for going easily into this cone- like division. From the 
other end, you take out the bon-bons, &c. Your pretended 
awkwardness in letting the case fall enabled you to take 
it up again in the reverse position, and thus appear to 
take off the same lid as before, when, in fact, it was one 
at the other end. 
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To this Mr. Goody objects that you afterwards opened 
the case, and showed the thick end of the feather. 

Yes ! But only the end ; and that of a false one, 
fastened into a false lid which you took off, when taking 
off the real lid of the bon-bon box. 


A Musician in a Half-crown. 

“ Mr. Goody ! Will you kindly lend me a half- 
crown?” 

“ Here it is, sir. IJy the way, that reminds me that 
I have not yet told you the name of the friend 
who ” 

“ Stop, sir, pray ! what on earth have you got in your 
coin?” 

“Just two-and-six, Mr. Conjuror.” 

“ Something more, and more valuable than that ! 
Some musical instrument, and a musician, too, if I may 
judge from the harmonious sounds that issue from it.” 

“ I don’t hear anything of it,” observes our simple 
friend. 

“Ah, your ear is not a conjuror’s! However, if we 
force the tenant of this little silver palace to make his 
appearance, we shall understand the mystery better. As 
we have no other way of giving him notice to quit, we 
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will make it a matter of necessity, by depriving him of 
air and light. 

44 To do so, we will shut up the coin in this box, just 
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large enough to get it in. Here! take the box, and da 
it yourself, Mr. Goody. You see that it is empty, and 
lat the coin falls to the bottom. Let us shut up the 
ox, to carry out our. threat of excluding light and air. 
tow, be good enough to open it again, just to see if 
uis eccentric lodger will take his departure. Whew ! 
lere he goes, in truth, changing his abode by flying off 
trough the window. The musician and the instrument 
ere one — the prettiest canary I ever saw 1 ” 

“ But my half-crown ?” 

“ No use to ask me for it ! The box has not left your 
wn hands since you yourself put it in.” 

“ But the box is empty, perfectly empty.” 

“ I don’t know anything about it. Would you recog 
nize the coin again ?” 

“ Certainly; I marked it.” 

“ Since you are a magician yourself, take my wand, 
and command it to find your coin. You hold the end 

of the wand ” 

“ Yes, sir ; and I order it ” 

“ Your orders are fulfilled before they are uttered. 
Here is your half-crown, just come out of the other end 
of the wand.” 

Mr. Goody looks round with an air of triumph. He 
begs permission, far-seeing mortal that he is, to examine 
the wand. You, perhaps, would prefer to examine the 
lox . Willingly ! 

Explanation . — The box and cover are the same length, 
and* in closing the box it slips into the case. They 
contain a third case, which is either raised with the 
cover, or remains in the interior of the box (which it 
really lines), just according to whether you do, or do 
not, press the edges or rims of the cover. It is in this 
latter compartment that a canary is placed when pre- 
paring for the trick. When putting the half-crown info 
the case, you lift up, by one movement, the lid and the 
compartment in which is the bird. The spectator, 
therefore, sees nothing but an empty box, under which 
you take care to keep your own hand, even when giving 
it to him to hold, for it has a moveable bottom, gummed 
in so slightly that the weight of the coin makes both 
fall into your hand. You close the box, and then desire 
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the person holding it to open it himself. As this te 
done in the ordinary way, the lid only is removed, and 
this leaves the part containing the bird fitting inside 
the box, and open. Of course the bird avails himself 
of the opportunity to fly away. Use a wild bird, stained 
yellow. 

When it comes to finding the missing coin, you do as 
you would with anything else. Hold the wand with one 
hand, resting the other extremity on the hand containing 
the half-crown, which the owner usually receives back 
with as much surprise as pleasure. 


Droll Result of a Blunder. 

The Handkerchief-restoring Globe. 

I have borrowed a fine handkerchief from a lady. 
Going to my table, I put a rose in it, fastening the four 
corners, so that the flower is completely wrapped round. 
I then give it to a spectator, who undertakes to keep it 
thus imprisoned. 

I then offer to take it back, without taking it from 
the handkerchief, or allowing the person in charge to 
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let go his hold. A laugh informs me that my offer is 
accepted. 

I then take a pair of scissors, and with a sin fe le stroke 
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cut the handkerchief below the wrist of the person 
holding it. I then show, triumphantly, that it is in my 
possession, and still in its cambric covering. 

Alas ! my triumph is short-lived ; for the person who 
has assisted me gives me back the mutilated handker- 
chief, neither he nor I daring to return it in its present 
state, with a large hole in the middle, to the owner. 

Happily I have in my possession a golden ball, one 
of the most skilful of repaircis. However much torn 
or cut an article may enter it, by this hole that you see 
at the top of the globe, it comes out so well sewn and 
mended, that you cannot discover where the injury has 
been. It is almost equal, in fact, to a sewing machine. 
But there is something already in the ball. Ah! it is 
the remains of a bit of blue cashmere, which I was using 
yesterday to mend a magnificent Indian scarf; by some 
oversight, it has been left in it. Let us now put in the 
handkerchief and its fragment. The operation will 
not take more than half a second, and the mischief 
ought to be thoroughly repaired even by this time. Here 
is the handkerchief, you see. Well ! what do you find 
to laugh at ? 



Oh ! what a misfortune ! Instead of the bit of cam- 
bric, I have put the piece of blue cashmere into the ball, 
and it has got sewn into the centre of the handkerchief! 
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A sad blunder! For the work has been done very 
firmly, and my machine, clever as it is, cannot undo its 
work. Ail I can do, therefore, madam, is to return you 
your handkerchief in its present state — at least, unless 
you will permit me to cut it up into little bits, small 
enough to sow in the earth in which is growing the 
orange tree which has just been brought to me. We 
shall then see what will become of it. You consent? 
With five or six strips with, the scissors, we shall make 
the cambric fit to sow in our little garden. 

Meantime, would you like to look into the golden 
globo? It would be superfluous to inform the reader 
that, before beginning to use it, the conjuror has ex- 
changed the borrowed handkerchief for another. He 
has dropped the former on the trap in his table, whence 
his confederate has removed it, unobserved by any one. 
Now, then, for the ball, which is formed of two hemi- 
spheres, united by a horizontal circle, on which they 
turn easily, one to the right, the other to the left. In 
the interior is another movable ball, hollow, and divided 
into two compartments, with one opening for each, and 
held in the middle of the before-named circle by two 
screws, which are not tight, and which form the ex- 
tremities of its diameter. Finally, one or the other 
opening of this interior ball corresponds with that of the 
large outer one, when you turn either the lower or the 
upper part. 

You have seen the conjuror put the cut handkerchief 
(which, you will observe, is not the borrowed one) into a 
compartment of the small ball, and draw a second one, 
all prepared, from the other. Work out the puzzle by 
a similar apparatus, and the method will be clear. 


The Box of Hot Coffee, 

Coffee of Haricot Beans. 

I have just had a present of a box which would be 
perfectly invaluable to any one who was very fond of 
coffee. There is not a coffee-pot, patent or not patent 
to your senses, which makes it better, more quickly, or 
more conveniently. To prove to you its good qualities, 
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I will beg some of my friends to accept a cup of ex- 
cellent Mocha, which my box, empty at present, is about 
to furnish to us. I have also been presented with a 

packet of Dear me ! what stupidity ! Instead of 

coffee-berries, the package contains fine haricot beans. 
Well, since they are here, and the coffee is not, we will 
make them serve/* 

“ You must first transform them into footmen,” 
exclaims a voice which we -recognize, to our horror, as 
that of our old enemy, Mr. Goody. 

“ May I ask why ? ” 

“ Why ! Because you offer us«coffee, and tell us that 
the haricot beans are going to serve us ! ” 

“ To make coffee of, in mocha ry of Mocha. I am 
truly sorry, Mr. Goody, to have given you the trouble of 
interrupting the performance.” 

“ Oh, you need not apologize, sir ! And that re- 
minds me that I have not yet told you the name of the 
friend whom I met while running round St. Paul’s 1 ” 
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“ You will, perhaps, oblige me by mentioning it at 
another time, for here is my coffee canister filled with 
haricots, and I cannot allow this curious box to remain 
any longer useless. The manner of employing it is 
very simple ; it consists of putting the cover tight on, 
then touching it with my wand, and the coffee ought to 
be fit to pour out. Let us open this novel coffee-pot. 
Sure enough, the haricot beans have turned into excel- 
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lent coffee. Quick, bring the cups. The sugar is 
already put in ! ” 

This mode of offering coffee to your guests is too 
original not to inspire you with a desire to possess a 
similar apparatus. It must be made of two parts, each 
like a large tube, or round case, of about the same 
length, the one having a top, the other a bottom, whilst 
to close it you slip one into the other. In the one 
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which serves for a cover is another smaller box, kept at 
the top by means of a catch, which, when you are 
about to perform the trick, is filled with boiling coffee, 
ready sweetened. The other part, the real box, shows 
at first nothing but an -empty space throughout its 
entire length. But at the moment of putting in the 
haricots, you touch a spring in the bottom, which n^akes 
a false. bottom rise up, so that while it appears to be 
filled to the brim with haricots, the lower part is really 
empty. 

When you close it, the compartment containing the 
coffee presses back to the lower end the layer of 
haricots, and the false bottom resting on a spiral spring. 
Before opening the box again, you must turn another 
knob, with which the cover is provided, and which lets 
go the catch holding the compartment filled with coffee. 
This latter remains in the lower part of the box by its 
own weight. 


□ — 
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The Casket of Birds, 

The Miraculous Post ; or, Winged Expresses. 

Are you anxious to send a letter post-haste to the 
King of the Sandwich Islands ? Take my little ebony 
box ! Do you wish to invite the King of Dahomey, or 
one of his gold sticks, to dine with you ? Use the box ! 
Hardly will you have thrown in your letter, than you 
will see it flown away with by the lightest and most 
rapid of expresses. l 

Do me the pleasure, madam, to test the powers of 
my little letter-box. If you have no message to send, 
at least confide to it a visiting csft d, which you may for- 
ward, if you like, to the Empress of all the Bussias. 

Hold the box yourself, 1 beg of you. See, it is open 
and empty ! Put your card in — you need not address 
it. My messengers cannot, indeed, read ; but they will 
guess your wishes. That will do ! . Keep the box, if 
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you please. Shut it! Now lift the lid! There are 
my messengers' springing from it, and setting off on 
their journey. They are, indeed, beautiful birdk. 
Examine the box ! Your card is no longer there. It 
has been carried off by one of those winged couriers, 
imisible to you but a moment before, but whose prison 
door you have opened. 

Explanation . — The interior of the Magic Casket is 
plain black, and the eye does not perceive any irregu- 
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larity in it, but the apparent bottom, on which you 
place your letter or card, is only a false one, resting on 
a spring, with space sufficient between to hold two or 
three live birds. Shutting down the cover, puts in 
play a spring which makes the false bottom turn on its 
hinges upward, and rest closely against one of the sides; 
it conceals between the two (as if in a portfolio) the 
card or letter, at the same time giving liberty to the 
birds, who fly off the moment the box is opened, leav- 
ing the spectator stupefied' at the apparition, none the 
less because he has never, for a moment, let go of the 
box. 

— {] — • 

A Proof that it is easier to make pure Wine than to drink it. 

The Magic Drinking- Glass. 

Every one knows that really pure wine is a beverage 
so rare and precious that it deserves more honour than 
that of being drunk out of an ordinary drinking-glass. 
Here is one of silver, of an elegant shape ! And since, 
thanks to our conjuring science, we have the happiness of 
possessing some pure wine, unadulterated with water or 
other mixtures, we will drink it out of this handsome 
cup, into which I will pour it with all the honour due 
to so excellent a tonic. 

Hand the cup on a tray to that gentleman there, 
who is, I dare say, a connoisseur. Offer it to any one 
who wishes to taste unmistakably pure wine. How ’s 
this — you bring me the glass back as full as when you 
took it ! Nobody has been able, you tell me, to gel his 
lips near the precious liquor. Truly, this is a strange 
kind of glass, with this open-work border all round it, 
half-an-inch in depth. It is elegant, certainly, but 
somewhat inconvenient to drink out of, for the liquid 
is spilled before it can reach the mouth. Perhaps, also, 
J=ou have not tried to drink without lifting the glass 
from the table You think that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to do so ! On the contrary, I am about to nave the 
pleasure of proving to you that it is perfectly easy. I 
begin. You see, 1 have drunk it to the last' drop with- 
out spilling any, and the glass is now empty. Do not 
forget the lesson. 
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It will be of little service, however, to any one who 
rloes not happen to be aware that the vessel has a double 
bottom, into which the wine descends slowly, while the 
magician sucks it up, gradually, by one of the four tubes 
(see Fig. 95) parallel with the sides of the glass, and 
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with the lower ends resting in this double bottom. He 
may thus not only empty the glass, hut drink a dozen 
bottles of wine out of it without incurring the reproach 
of imbibing to excess. 

— [] — 

In which we show that a Watch is made to be Ground 
in a Mortar. 

“Ha, ha! Here is Mr. Goody returning to us, after 
a rather long stay away.’’ 

“ Yes ! 1 thought I might be useful to you in exe- 

cuting your little trickeries. I have a genius for such 
things.” 

“ And you are admirably situated for displaying it.” 

“ But i Ve come to show you an extraordinary feat 1 ” 
“ What is it, sir ?” 

“ I told you I ran round St. Paul’s in five minutes. 
The time was kept by one of rny friends, by the name 
of 

“Mr. Goody, will you lend me your watch?” 

64 With pleasure ! But I am aware, beforehand, that 
you are going to put it into a blue velvet case, lined with 
silk ; and then ” 

“So far from it, I am about to put it into this 
mortar.” 

“ But ” 

u 
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** Put it in yourself, I entreat. That will do ! ” 

“ Pardon me ; but now I think of it ” 

“ To cut short your tardy reflections, let me beg of 
you to examine this pestle, and tell me whether it is not 
very solid.” 

“ Very solid and heavy.” 

“ Then you will kindly return it to me ? Thanks.” 

“ Hallo ! What are you about there with my watch?” 

“ What you see. I api going to pound it in a 
mortar.” r 

“ Pound my watch in a mortar ! Stop, for heavens 
sake ! If you go on at that rate, it will be ground to 
powder in no time.” 

“ Well, then, we will make you a new one out of the 
dust. I do not wish to deceive you. These are the 
remnants of your watch that I am emptying out of the 
mortar.” 

“Sir! It is abominable! Watches are not made 
for pounding in mortars.” 

“ On the contrary, you see that they are ! ” 

“ I desire you to return me, instantly, the watch I 
have been foolish enough to entrust to you.” 

“ Do you want it returned in its present state ? Allow 
me to gather up the fragments, and first give me time 
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to think how I can turn this powder into the new watch 
1 have promised you.” 
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Explanation . — The bottom of the wooden mortar is 
movable, by means of a small hinge. It was easy, 
therefore, by means of this, to drop the watch into one 
hand, and lay it on the trap of our magician’s table, 
from which place our confederate had removed it before 
we began to use the pestle. 

And even the pestle is not the heavy implement we 
invited our friend to examine. We changed it for one 
similar in appearance, but .with a hollow at the large 
end forming a box, with a lid*screwed on at the bottom. 
This box contains fragments of a watch, which fall into 
the mortar, after, unscrewing the trover, while pretending 
to pound ; the bottom of the mortar being small enough 
to hold the cover, when you press on the pestle. This 
may be done without an apparent effort, and it stays 
firmly fastened there. 


Rice, Coffee, and Dried Pease. 

“ A little more patience, Mr. Goody ! Your watch is 
more than half completed already. Allow me to show 
the party these three boxes just brought to me. 

“ Oh ! one is filled with coffee, this with rice, that with 
dried pease. We will put the coffee on our left, the 
pease in the middle, and the rice on the right. I will 
stick a long darning needle in each of these boxes. 
See, it goes in to the very eye. You can be sure, there- 
fore, that they are full of what you see in them. We 
will put on the covers, and by the power of our magic 
wand order the coffee to pass to the right, and change 
places with the rice, which must come to the left. Let 
us see if we have been obeyed ! Perfectly. The rice 
and the coffee are now on opposite sides. We will 
cover them again, and order them to resume their first 
places. Pass ! There they are ! ” 

“ Mr. Conjuror ! I have just been asked the time, and 

as I was foolish enough to lend you ” 

“ You are very noisy.” 

44 I can call my croiv-n o-meter of my anxiety.” 

44 Oh ! you are still thinking of your watch f Well, 
sir! to Dut an end to this mutual annoyance, let me 

m 2 
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ask if you will consent to accept, in its stead, the con- 
tents of this little box in the centre ?” 

44 The one filled with dried pease ? " 

44 1 offer it to you without examining it.” 

44 But as T know the contents already, being on the 
watch, I must decline to make peace on those terms.” 

“ 1 regret it, for I see no other means of fulfilling 
my engagement with you; for the fact is, your watch 
has taken the place of the* pease that were in this box, 
which you have only to open, to see your watch, looking 
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as bright as if it had but just left the hands of the 
maker. 

Explanation . — The three boxes are five or six times 
as high as they are wide, and are closed with lids, which 
cover over nearly a quarter of the depth of the boxes. 
The boxes are made in two compartments. The upper 
one is no deeper than requisite to hold a tolerably thick 
layer of coffee-berries, rice, etc. The bottom of this 
division is of wire- work, through which a needle, indeed, 
may pass, but not the grains. Underneath this is the 
body, or second division of the box, in which you put 
the same kind of grain as was in the opposite box. 
Thus, what has rice at the top, has coffee in the lower 
division, and vice versa. As it requires only a simple 
pressure with the fingers to lift the upper division of 
the box with its cover, you can show the same box 
filled alternately with rice and coffee, or pease, at your 
pleasure. 
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Dice which will Pass Anywhere. 

Look at this die. You see it is eight or ten times 
larger than the ordinary size ; yet I will make it pass, 
at your wish, through the table, or into your hat. All I 
have to do is to cover it with the dice-box. You smile. 
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T perceive that my explanations have made you half a 
magician yourself, and that it is no longer easy to de- 
ceive you. 

The principle is akin to that in the counters and their 
cover trick. You have a die three inches square, and a 
hollow tin die exactly like it, less one side. A spot or 
scratch may appear on both, as done by accident. Also 
a tin* cover, which the dice fit into. 

A variation is as follows : — Borrowing two hats, you 
slip into one of them the mock die, while you send the 
real die and cover around for examination. When in 
your hands again, put the hats one upon the other, brim 
to brim, the mock die in the under one. 

Say, “ You see me cover the die upon this hat (tl^3 
upper one), but on knocking the cover with my wand, I 
have but to take it up to show the die gone, and, what 
is more wonderful, in the hat (take it off), as you see. 
(Put the real die into the hat.) Beally, you look very 
incredulous, but I shall convince you presently.*’ 

Now take out the mock die^ and putting the top hat 
on again, brim down, set the die upon it and the cover 
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on it. Tap it with your wand, and lift up cover and false 
die together. You can stick your wand up into them, 
and noisily work it round these. Push away the top 
hat and turn over the other, when it spills the real die 
out of it. 


Magic Gambling. 

The Die Changing into an Orange. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to present a proof that 
with some persons it. is downright madness to throw 
dice. Here ’s a box, from which I draw this die, of an 
enlarged size, for your better view. The box is now 
empty, as I discover to you. In the box I put an 
orange —see, it fills it up to the edge, and I lower the 
lid on it, and cover the die with the little Chinese 
pagoda. 

1 will keep the bank, as the saying is, and agree to 
lose whenever you truly tell me where the orange or the 
die, which you please, is found. You suggest, that as 
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3*011 saw me put the orange in the box, it must be there. 
Let’s see. Oh, no ; it ’s the die there now. It’s the 
orange under John Chinaman's miniature temple. Shall 
I repeat the feat? Why, they are back as before ! You 
see how sure I am of winning. 

Explanation . — Inside the square box,, and fitting it, is * 
a cube of tin, painted like a die, less one side —the top 
—so that the orange can be dropped into it as if only 
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into the box. To make the orange vanish, there is a 
false lining to the lid, held by a catch, released by the 
knob of the box cover, which lining, when down over 
the orange, closes the mock die, and forms a box around 
the fruit, inside the casket itself. For it to reappear, 
you turn the knob the reverse way, when the catch seizes 
the die top face, and lifts it up as before. 

The die under the cup is a one-sided hollow cube, the 
open face always being sefr on the table, on the trap, 
which works the moment you put it down, and pushes 
up an orange into the hollow die. 

If you wish to show the orar^ge there, squeeze the 
case, and the die goes up with it. If not, leave the die 
on the orange. 

Q 

Instantaneous Bloom of Flowers by Means bf Electrified 
Seeds. 

I place before you a handsome vase, and you see, by 
my taking up a pinch or two, that it is full of mould. 
Many learned men have asserted, that grain electrified 
will produce more plants, and of a finer and larger 
growth, than when only natural. 

I have here some seeds of that sort ; you mav examine 
a few at pleasure — the rest I sow in the furrows I have 
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traced with my invaluable wand. As Sir Voltaire Scott; 
—upon my word, so I heard a Frenchman designate 
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him — would say, in my wanda — I beg pardon, Warn!) a — 
I've-an-hoe. See, they have disappeared under the 
earth. 

The ladies will please name their favourite flowers — 
rose, lily, jasmine, mignonette, and dahlia. I put the 
cover on, so as to shelter the germinating seeds from 
the unelectrified atmosphere, and also to protect the 
seedlings, for I can hear them shoot. (You bend over 
the vase.) I hasten to remove the cover, and reveal all 
the flowers that were called for, and many more besides. 
Few Shahs of Fer-shah have such fuchsias in their gar- 
dens! The barren ground, while in darkness — I may 
say be-knighted — has become a bouquet ! 

Ah! what do I see sparkling in this rose? No less 
than the diamond ring that lady was kind enough to 
trust me with a moment or two ago. I must have sown 
it with the seed, without having notice-seed it in my 
abstraction. To prevent another mishap, I beg to 
return it to you as it reposes on its sybarite couch of 
roses. 

Explanation. — Electricity had little to do with the 
seed, as you divine. You will notice that, in lifting off 
the cover of the vase, I have at the same time taken up 
a plate covered with a layer of mould — the earth which 
I sowed, of course — which exactly fits the vase at the 
top. The bouquet was on an inner platter, bristling with 
tubes, in which are stuck the flowers which I pretended 
to select, but really had only repeated those names 
called out which were in the list I had previously 
prepared. This second plate is mounted on a spiral 
spring, which sends it upward the moment the flowers 
are in time to bloom. 


v The Wonderful Egg-Cup; 

Or, How an Unknown Card makes its Appearance in an 

Egg. 

One of the audience having selected a card from a 
pack, he himself, without letting the performer see it, 
shuts it up in the drawer of a chest. A fresh egg is 
brought, arid set in an egg-cup. The magician waves 
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his wand towards it, and orders the unknown card to 
appear in the egg ; when, the egg being *broken, it is 
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indubitably found to contain the travelling card. The 
box has but to be broken for it to be found empty. 

Explanation . — The assistant has carried out of the 
room the pack, less the one card. At a glance, he tells 
which one was removed, and taking the like from a 
similar pack, he has rolled it up like a pipe-spill, length- 
wise, and put it down a tube within the long leg of the 
egg-cup, forcing down a spiral spring within it. The 
performer, having calculated the time this will take, has 
had the selected card put in his disappearing box 
(already described), and examining the egg, has let the 
bystanders see that it is genuine by cracking one end. 
The’egg-cup is brought in at this nick of time — the egg 
is put in it, the broken end downwards, and a touch to 
a button at the foot of the stand releases the spiral 
spring which drives the card upwards, and it finding an 
opening in the egg, is buiied in it. And there the 
secret lies in an egg shell. 


To Change a Glassful of Wine into a Shower of Rose- 
Leaves. 

This very simple feat is one which never fails to be 
effective and pleasing. 

A servant enters with a tray, on which are several 
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glasses, into which he very plainly pours some wine 
irom a bottle: Of this, you say, you desire your friends 
to taste. When all the glasses are given out, and you 
have taken one yourself, you draw the attention of all 
by a sudden movement or an exclamation, and appear- 
ing to have gone crazy, throw the contents of one 
of the glasses towards the audience. 

The ladies utter a cry of alarm, in fear for their 
dresses; the gentlemen ar§. reclined to get angry on the 
same account. But the general anger soon gives way 
to a burst of universal laughter when the audience per- 
ceive a shower of rosesffalling on them, instead of the 
wine-drops. (Fig. 102.) 



Explanation . — There was upon the tray a glass with 
double sides, between which a little wine was introduced 
by a small hole, which was afterwards stopped up. The 
interior of the glass (which appeared full of wine like 
the others) held the rose-leaves, which formed the per- 
fumed cloud with which you have delighted the com- 
pany. 


A Secret for amusing a Party with a Paper Horn . 

The Cone, or Skittle. 

“ With a paper horn ! Ah, yes, I know ! ” exclaims 
Mr. Goody, unhappily, with his usual assurance. “ How 
many have I cozened with that trick ! ” 

“ Permit me to observe, sir, that the word cozened is 
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not parliamentary. It is not to cozen, but to amuse 
people, that we perform tricks in innocent magic.” 

“ Well, but I caught them without amusing them, 
and made a capital pie of them, too ! ” 

“ Oh ! what are you talking about? ’* 

“ Why, of rooks that I caught with a paper horn, 
smeared with glue.” 

Here, fortunately for us, the bore is called out of the 
room. 

During his absence (which we pray may be long), let 
us see what we can do to amuse a company, which is 
not one of rooks , with merely a paper horn. You bring 
out of your pocket a small cone, about the height of 
your middle finger, and an inch and a half round the 
base. When you have tried your paper horn over it, 
and assured yourself that it covers it entirely, you are 
in a position to make it pass through the table, up and 
down, as often as it may continue to grouse the 
audience 

Explanation . — The cone is composed of two parts, a 
block and a case which completely fits it, so as to 
cover it entirely when put on, and also exactly re- 
sembles it. 

After having placed the horn over the cone, as if to 
try whether it fits it, you raise it again, holding your 
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fingers rather tightly on the paper, which enables you 
tQ lift the cone with it. 
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You then take up the cone, and put it under the 
table, saying you are going to make it pass through it. 

Keep it on your knee, or leave it on the chair ; then, 
when you desire to show that the trick is done, you lift 
your horn by the point, and the case, or cover of the 
cone, remaining on the table, produces a complete illu- 
sion. 

You then cover it over again, and pretending to make 
it pass through the table in the opposite direction, show 
the cone beneath the table, lilting up the horn again 
afterwards, so as to take up with it the case. 


— □ — 

Pile or Cone: A more Amusing Game than Heads or 
Tails. 

The game of Heads or Tails is not a drawing-room 
amusement, so we give one which may with great 
benefit take its place. You have the little cone and a 
paper horn already made. 

Make a pile of sixpences, about two thirds of the 
height of the cone. Begin by putting the horn over 
this latter, under the pretence of seeing whether it 
covers it entirely, but, in reality, to take off the case. 
Now hold the block in one hand, pass it under the table, 
cover the coins with the horn, and boldly wager that, 
according to the call for pile or cone, uttered by the 
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spectators, the one will take the place of the other, until 
they are tired of invariably losing. ( See Fig. 104.) 
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If they call for cone, raise the horn by the point, 
leaving the case over the coins ; if for pile, lift the cover 
np with the horn, leaving the money visible. Thus, 
whichever it is, winning is certain. 


The Magic Salver. 

Here is an apparatus, which, while furnishing you 
with the means of performing the following amusing trick, 
will be very useful to you in performing many others of 
a different nature. It is a salver, *in the centre of which 
there is a concealed circular cavity of the size of a crown 
or half-crown. You let a person place upon the salver 
a marked piece of money, a ring, or any other article 
that you intend to get into your possession, without the 
knowledge of any of your audience. The article in 
question is really placed upon a sliding bottom. When 
you press this aside, the piece of money or the ring 
disappears, and, in its stead, some other object, previously 
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placed in the cavity, comes to view. All this is done 
with such rapidity that no one perceives it. To effect 
this, you have only to push aside a catch ( which caft 
easily be reached with the finger), at the bottom of the 
salver, and by the opening left at the extremity of the 
interior passage, by slightly inclining the salver, the 
article falls into the hand. (See Fig. 105.) 
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Two and Two make Eight ; or, The Multiplying Salver. 

From the time when the multiplication table was first 
explained, all have come to believe that two and two 
make four. Nothing is more untrue — at least in magic. 
We will proceed to demonstrate this, not by rows of 
figures, which would weary you and us also, but simply 
by facts, clear as the light of day. 

Have the kindness to lend me four half-crowns, two 
at first. Place them, if you please, upon this salver, so 
that every body may see that I employ just the number 
of pieces I have mentioned. Very well ; I pour, as 
plainly as possible, the two pieces into this little bag, 
which you can examine. You see it contains nothii g. 
Now be so good as to place the other two pieces upon 
the salver. Very well; I pour these, like the other two, 
into the bag. And now, how many half-crowns do you 
think this bag contains ? Four, you say. I warned you 
that if you calculated after the old system of multipli- 
cation, you would be led into error. Empty the bag 
yourself ; you see it contains eight pieces. Do you still 
think that two and two make four? 

Explanation . — You may continue in your calculations 
to multiply in the common way, for if the feat which we 
have just performed has shaken your confidence in the 
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multiplication table, examine our oblong salver more 
closely. (See Fig. 100.) You will find that it has a 
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double bottom, scarcely perceptible, it is true, but quite 
\tfide enough and long enough to contain four half- 
crowns. This false bottom is open at one end. In 
raising the salver by the opposite end, I have let the 
other four pieces drop into the bag, together with the 
four pieces you were so kind as to lend me. 

0 

To Produce Cannon-balls out of a Fat. 

• 

You have promised an evening s entertainment of magic, ; 
and your guests are numerous. You borrow the hat of ' 
the most incredulous person, for t<lie purpose, we suppose 
you to say, of ramming your wand through the crown, 
and yet not leave a hole in it. Y T oo naturally go to get 
the hat, and pass behind your table. Y T ou hold the hat 
(with both hands for an instant, if you cannot do other- 
wise) so that its rim shall be level with the top of the 
table, but a little behind it. On the inner shelf is 
ready a hollow globe of tin or other thin metal, like a 
small cannon-ball, and filled with little bouquets (or 
an) thing else you choose), and with a hole in it. While 
saying a few words on the subject of the trick which 
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was the pretext for the loan, you pass one finger into 
the hole in the ball, and slip it into the hat; then, at 
the moment when you pretend you are -desirous of 
transfixing it with your wand, you are amazed to find 
an unexpected resistance, and examine the hat to 
ascertain the cause. You observe that it would really 
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be a pity to destroy the horticultural exhibition which 
the owner o£ the hat seems to be in the habit of carrying 
on his head ; and you take out, and distribute, one by 
one, the bouquets which you withdraw from the ball. 

When they are all removed, and the spectators are at 
last convinced that now, at least, the hat is empty, you 
take out, amidst the general astonishment, the cannon- 
ball, which your servant carries away as if it were very 
heavy, the more effectually to deceive the company. 

You retun) to your table, observing that now, at least, 
you hope to be able to execute the trick of which you 
spoke at the beginning. You slip in, in the same man- 
ner as before, a solid wooden ball, which, this time, you 
allow to fall with a great noise, which will remove all 
suspicion of the hollowness of your first projectile. 

You have now, probably, amused and interested the- 
spectators sufficiently to be permitted to return the hat 
without executing your first intentions, observing, when 
restoring it to its owner, that you did not calculate on 
his giving you a flower-garden and an arsenal. 

A chair put close up against the inner side of the 
table will serve as a shelf, in the absence of a regular 
one Dolls, drums, tin cups which fit inside one 
another, or similar articles, can be likewise produced. 


A Trick intended for the Service of Wards Oppressed 
by Cruel Guardians. 

Italy, the birthplace of so many illustrious men, is 
also, like Spain, the land of Bartholos, Rosinas, and 
Almavivas. Some months ago, that comedy which 
Beaumarchais arranged, indeed, for the stage, but so 
often played by amateurs in private life, in which the 
principal characters are those of a tyrannical and odious 
guardian, a cunning w r ard oppressed by him, and a 
daring young lover, was performed at Florence, the 
parties being II Signor Foxino, the lovely Lambinia, 
and the handsome Marquis Turtello Doveo. 

Unscrupulous as to the meaus he employed, provided 
that they answered his purpose, Foxino, the hateful 
guardian, had — thanks to an ingenious but shameful 
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calumny against his ward — succeeded in inducing the 
Marquis to think no more of Lambinia. As this noble- 
man's love was the only thing which could protect Lam- 
binia from the designs of the tyrant, and give the girl 
strength to resist the cruel assiduities of which slie was 
the object, the guardian soon found himself on the eve 
of obtaining her hand, and, with it, the possessions of 
which he was, up to that time, but the steward. 

While suffering from constraint, and unable to 
escape, the poor young lady suspected Foxino of having 
had recourse to some perfidious stratagem to cause an 
estrangement on the part of Dovao, who had excited in 
her deep affection. Feeling that her painful position 
was a sufficient excuse for the act, she managed to write 
a few lines for the young Marquis, but had almost 
abandoned the hope of finding means of sending them 
to him. 

The day of the solemn betrothal arrived. Foxino, 
still fearing some desperate act of resistance from his 
ward, resolved to give a party, for the purpose of amus- 
ing and dazzling her. In his prudence, he invited only 
a few old maids and aged friends of his own sex. 

The celebrated Mr. Cleverman, an English conjuror, 
happening to be at that time in Florence, had become 
acquainted with Foxino, through money matters, and he 
had been invited to give a sleight-of-hand entertainment, 
as a part of the amusement he was preparing for his 
festival to Lambinia. Mr. Cleverman agreed to do so, 
and sent his apparatus to the house of the old guardian. 

On the day of the betrothal, the conjuring was per- 
formed, as intended. After several other tricks, tho 
Englishman announced that his science enabled him to 
restore to its perfect state a sheet of paper which had 
been burnt to ashes; and that nobody might think there 
was any deception, he handed a pencil and a blank 
sheet of writing paper to Foxino, begging him to writ? 
something, and then fold it twice. This was the paper 
that was to be burnt and restored, and it was thus made 
impossible to substitute any other in its place. While 
Foxino was carefully folding it, after signing his name 
at the bottom, Mr. Cleverman observed that, not wish- 
ing to be suspected of the slightest trickery, he would 
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not even touch it with the tips of his fingers, nor should 
the company lose sight of it for a single moment, until 
it was actually reduced to ashes. He then took a long- 
handled ladle in which to receive it. 

But just as Foxino was about to place his paper in 
this receptacle, Lambinia hastily threw another, saving, 
“ Let me beg of you, sir, to perform the trick for me. 
with this sheet of paper.” 

The girl’s expression was so sorrowful, and so implor- 
ing, that Mr. Cleverman 0 received it in his instrument; 
notwithstanding the exclamations of the old guardian, 
who called out to hir?i, “ Give me that writing, sir, give 
it to me, I command you ! This is my house, I am in 
the midst of friends ; and if I have to tear it from you 
by violence, I will do so, rather than leave it with you!” 

“ Calm yourself, my deal sir,” replied Mr. Clevcr- 
man, very quietly ; “ thanks to my magical skill, I can 
gratify both you and your charming ward. See, I place 
on this tray the paper she has entrusted to me, and as I 
would not, on any account, retain it in defiance of your 
wishes, I put this match to it, and bum it.” 

“ Pass me the tray, at all events,” vociferated Foxino, 
“ that I may at least assure myself that the note of my 
impertinent ward is really burnt.” 

Mr. Cleverman carried the tray to the old Italian, 
who found nothing on it but some smoking ashes ; and 
as it appeared to him impossible that the paper from 
which he had not, for a single instant, removed his 
Argus eyes, should be recomposed of such materials, the 
tyrant uttered a sigh of satisfaction. 

Now, the paper placed by Lambinia in the ladle was 
her letter to her cousin. Two hours later, this ep»stle, 
which the company had seen consumed by the flames, 
arrived, safe and whole, into the hands of the Marquis 
Doveo* who is now the happy husband of Lambinia. 

L To enable you to perform a like charitable action 
for some oppressed damsel, or perhaps simply to 
amuse your friends by restoring a paper from its ashes, 
we need only describe to you the ladle-like instrument 
employed by Mr. Cleverman. 

We have already said that it has a handle, about a 
yard long, terminated by a wooden box, in the form of a 
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half-opened book. Placed as a leaf of a book would be, 
is a very thin slide, or shutter, which is movable, and 
lies close to one of the two sides of the case, conceal- 
ing between it and that side a piece of paper, which is 
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previously placed there. When the sheet of paper, on 
which one of the audience has written, is placed in the 
receptacle, a spring , moved by the pressure of the hand 
on a knob at the top of the handle, makes the slide pass 
from one side to the other, so as to conceal the paper 
put in by the audience, leaving the other exposed to 
view. It is, of course, this one which you place on the 
tray and burn. The written sheet is removed, with the 
apparatus, by your confederate, and disposed of accord- 
ing to your instructions. 

— [j — 

Seine-Fishing on a Card-Table. 

“ Mr. Goody, have you ever tried to fish on a card* 
table?” 

Our friend glances all round, to see that there is no 
magic apparatus at hand, and then says, with a slightly 
sarcastic tone, “ My dear sir, you may see me fish, a?* 
you call it, with some success, on marble tables, any 
evening you will do me the favour to dine with me at 
Gunter’s; I generally finish with a game at dominoes. 
That is my fashion of fishing. 1 ’ 

“ 1 don’t speak of that way ; and although you 
appear, my dear friend, to have a little spite against 
conjuring ” 

n 2 
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“ Do you mean to say I am sulking, sir?” 

“ Don’t lose your temper, I beg of you ; it would be 
such a prize to the finder ! I am speaking of catching 
fish. Here is a shawl which will serve me for a seine. 
Let us go near the table. You see that there is nothing 
peculiar about it. I throw my net. Our fishing will be 
successful ; for I no sooner draw up my net, than I 
catch a globe, filled with e water, clear as crystal, and 
with plenty of fish swimming in it ! ” 
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This trick, perhaps, appears as if it belonged to the 
order of turning and speaking tables, or something else 
equally inexplicable, it is not so, however. The part 
taken by the table is wholly passive. Water, globe, and 
fish are all concealed under the skirt of the conjuror's coat, 
when he announces that he is about to fish on the table. 
You will soon see how easy it is to perform this trick. 
The globe used is wider than it is high, in the shape of 
a broad bowl, and is hermetically closed by a piece of 
"Jndia-rubber cloth, somewhat smaller than the top, very 
dexible, and with a hem at the edge, in which is a string 
to draw it. The water and fish being put in, the India- 
rubber cover is stretched over the top, and secured by 
the string; the globe may then be slipped into a water- 
proof oil-silk pocket, fastened by a band round the 
waist. This leaves the operator perfectly free in all his 
movements. You now comprehend how the shawl 
serves as a fishing-net. 
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A Vessel that will let out Water at the Bottom, as soon 
as the Mouth is Uncorked. . 

Take a tin vessel, perforated at the bottom with 
several small needle-holes. Plunge it into water with 
its mouth open, and when full, while in the water , stop it 
very tightly. Whoever uncorks it will be surprised, as 
the water will spirt out of the small holes on the admit- 
tance of air from above. 

— {> T 

Gold-fish in a Vessel of Ink. 

Do not believe, I beg, that ttys is a deceptive fish. 
All my conjuring can do is to prove that ink, like the 
water of rivers, lakes, and oceans, is peopled with fish ; 
perhaps even more densely, since we will show that at 
least one fine fish will be found in this small glass of 
ink. Black ink being the least transparent of liquids., 
you cannot, indeed, see the fish ; nevertheless, there 
it is. Now, I will dip this card into the ink, and 
you will perceive only half the figure, as the rest is 
immersed. Again, I will pour a ladleful of the ink on this 
plate, out of the vase, and you no longer can see the 
figures on the bottom of the plate. If we could succeed 
in making the ink transparent, indeed, you could discern 
what it has now concealed ; and, of course, you would 
also be able to see the fish we have spoken of, sporting 
in the liquid. 
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Nothing, however, but the magic handkerchief can 
make ink pure as crystal. To perform this prodigy, I 
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will pass it over the vase. You see ! The transforma- 
tion is complete. It contains nothing now but trans- 
parent spring water, and a beautiful gold fish is disport- 
ing in it 

Explanation . — The glass goblet has a lining of thin 
black india-rubber, or black silk, which sticks to the 
inside, when wet, smoothly and closely, so that the 
water within is not seen. The ladle has a hollow handle 
full of ink, which runs into the bowl through a small 
hole, when held bowl downwards. The card to test the 
ink is double, the same figures on both sides, and 
one half blackened beforehand. In removing the hand- 
kerchief or cloth, take out and carry away the secret 
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lining, and so discover the gold-fish in the globe or 
glass. 

— O — 

An Omelette in a Hat. 

The moment I utter these words, I am interrupted by 
Mr. Goody, who rises and calls out (gesticulating like a 
madman) : 

“ An omelette in a hat ! That \s the trick, that ’s my 
great triumph: it is always my hat which is used to 
make the experiment. You will observe that it is 
empty (‘Even when your head is in it!’ exclaims a 
witty bystander), and that it is just like all other hats. 
Well! you shall see what— you will see.” 

Mr. Goody having a bran new hat, which he offers me 
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with great eagerness, I cannot refuse to avail myself of 
his kindness. Our bore, therefore, resumes, almost 
without stopping to take breath : 

“ The conjurer will now break the eggs, and put 
them, with flour and water, into that little china bowl ; 
then he will pour the whole before your eyes into the 
hat— my hat ; shake it two or three times, and draw out 
a smoking omelette, or a hot cake, yellow as gold.” 

Despairing of making Mu Goody hold his tongue, we 
try to get a little peace, by do'ing precisely what he has 
described ; and when he sees me, at last, take an ome- 
lette from his hat , the good gentleman sets himself 
down for one of the greatest magicians in the universe, 
and shakes hands with every one right and left, until 
his neighbours decide that he is the perfect spoil-sport 
we always thought him. 

As it would, probably, be infinitely more agreeable to 
our readers to have omelettes made in the hats of other 
people, than to see it done in their own, we hasten to 
teach them the mode. 

Have an omelette cooked without butter, or a pancake 
in a tin dish, which is placed beforehand on the trap of 
the table, behind which you must pass to make the 
experiment. When you get to your place, manage to 
let the dish and its contents fail, without being observed, 
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into the hat. It is this dish which receives the eggs, 
water, flour, and other ingredients poured out of the 
china bowl. The tin dish, fitting exactly inside the 
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china howl, the magician, while pretending to empty it 
entirely of itp contents, takes the opportunity of slipping 
both out of the way, so that the omelette or pancake 
alone is left in the hat. By wrapping the omelette in 
fine paper, no damage is done the hat. The fire it is 
cooked by is of spirits of wine, plenty of flame— not 
heat. 


Another Method of Performing the Last Trick . 

To Cook an Omelette over a Lighted Candle. 

Break half a dozen eggs into a hat, place the hat for 
a short time over the flame of a candle, and shortly afier 
produce, well cooked, smoking hot omelettes. 

As before, the omelette is previously made, and the 
eggs are empty shells. One egg, however, is real, and 
broken as by mischance under the eyes of the audience. 
Prevent the latter from seeing into the hat, by placing 
it high above the table. If you have smoked the lmt, 
borrow it back for an o titer trick ; but you will return it, 
after it hao been brushed, some time afterwards, with an 
excuse of want of time. 



PART IV. 

THE SECBETS OF.GBAND MAGIC. 


The Magician's Table. 

E XCEPT to the initiated, white or innocent magic, 
as distinguished from the rude atrocities known 
of cld as the black art, is a supernatural thing. 

As the antique divinities required their own particular 
temples for the display of their mighty mysteries, so we 
must be in our own house, to make our power appear in 
full lustre ; and theatrical scenery and adjuncts alone 
properly give entire effect to its dazzling prodigies. 

Nevertheless, that which amazes and delights the 
numerous audience, may be a familiar spirit in a country 
house or town parlour. 

But if you want to enliven your guests with the most 
varied marvels, you will have to set apart some room 
for your performances, or, at least, have the room you 
select prepared for the working of the trap- doors and 
wires, which form the better portion of your wizard’s 
“plant.” 

We have alluded on several occasions to the working 
trap of a table, and once suggested the apology of a 
chair, to serve as the shelf the table should have had. 

A table is more useful than anything else, and yet 
there is nothing about it but pedals and traps to make 
it extraordinary. 

The traps are parts of the table’s surface-board, either 
small or large, or round or square, which noiselessly let 
down any objects laid on them, and carry them away, so 
that the opening their movement left can be covered up 
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instantly by its own quick replacement, or the sliding 
into its place of a second trap. 



The traps can either turn to one side on a perpen- 
dicular hinge, so as to cast anything upon them into a 
bag, or on a shelf at that side, or fall downwards on a 
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horizontal hinge, and drop the article into a bag, or on a 
shelf, as before. 

There are two sorts of pedal movements, one being 
that of keys, by pressing which, however lightly, a 
hidden spring is released, which moves an apparatus on 
the table, or a part of the mechanical object, as if spon- 
taneously. The active end being fitted with nippers, 
cards, rings, coin, etc., can be removed from the front of 
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the table, and brought to the performer’s hands, while 
he is busy with another phase of the feat. . The second 
kind of pedal is an unseen apparatus (see fig. 114). It 
is an arrangement of thin, strong, metal piston-rods, 
which are raised or lowered by threads or cords, rolled 
around pulley- wheels, and released or drawn tight, at 
the proper moment, by a confederate in a hiding-place, 
where the ends of the cords go through the legs of the 
table. By placing the mechanical figure, or object of 
the trick, over the corresponding holes in the table, up 
which the rods rise, they will meet and elevate, etc., the 
levers of the machinery. t 

The table should be so elevated that none of the 
audience can see the upper surface, on which, of course, 
the outlines of the traps are too fine to be distinguished 
at a few yards’ distance. Hang the sides and front with 
baize, or velvet, fringed at the bottom hem on the floor, 
so that the air cannot move its folds. 

In ordinary cases, you can have two’ cloths on ; one, 
very thick and soft, to deaden sound, and the upper one 
of a light colour, to enable you to see even the smallest 
scratch on the edge of a coin, or watch, or ring, without 
trouble. 

The shelf, on which articles to be used in tricks are 
laid, is at the back of the table, unseen and unsuspected 
by the audience. It is, in fact, a lower table, set under 
the first, and should be covered with a thick cloth, to 
prevent sound arising if an object falls on it rudely. 

The following dimensions are a sufficient guide : — The 
table to be five feet long, three feet wide, and the height 
to about one’s waist-band ; the traps, three to six 
inches in diameter. A good joiner will make you one 
for about five pounds, and you can ornament it to your 
own taste. Such is the magician’s table ! Archimedes 
remarked, when speaking of the lever, with which, 
among other stories of his mechanical inventions, xfe 
have been so often bored in our school-days : — ** Give 
me a fulcrum, and I will raise the world.” We can 
humbly observe : Give us a large enough table, and 
strong enough traps, and we will make the Ball-earic 
Isles disappear, and transform Skye into Asia (you see ? 
Asia — azure ! We warn the reader, that he must twist 
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syllables as well as fingers before he can excel as an 
expert in the weird science.) 


The Playing-Card Blossoms; or, the Bouquet of Cards. 

This is one of the “ sweetest,” as the ladies will say, 
and prettiest of tricks. The mechanism is of happy 
idea and admirable effect. 

In an elegant vase, urn, 6r flower-pot cover, is shown 
a shrub covered with leaves and buds. Placing it 
before all eyes on the table, the performer lets several 
persons choose twelvd cards from a pack. They are 
•* forced ” cards, naturally. When the persons have 
written down the names of what they selected, or only 
mentally recorded them, they are to bum the cards on 
a platter immediately. The ashes are mysteriously 
sprinkled upon the tree, when the buds appear to un- 
fold, and presently six cards rise and display themselves 
like so many flowers ; once they are full) shown, a 
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second lot of six likewise appear, after the others have 
fallen off or been removed. 

Explanation . — On lifting the vase, it will be seen that 
its base was set upon a triple pedal movement ; the 
first pushed up to about three-fourths of the height of 
the shrub by a rod hidden by it and its foliage as well as 
the vase. The rod was formed of six pieces, folding up 
into one rod, like a fun, terminating each with a catch 
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to hold a card. When the rod rose as far as stated, a 
second rod pushed the other up higher, and made the 
fan-like splits open and display the cards. 

But only six have been shown, and the six unsatisfied 
choosers clamour to see their elects. The third pedal 
will entirely gratify them. In the centre of each of the 
six h lders, at the end of the pahttes (as fan-makers 
call su thin st’cks), is a flap on a hinge, which moves 
from si to side like the leaf of a widely-opened book. 



Now, on each side of this leaf are halves of cards, whose 
corresponding halves are fixed on the plate, in the 
middle of which it turns. By the third pedal a move- 
ment is given like turning a leaf so as to hide one page 
whil$ disclosing the next following. 


The Satyr’s Head. 

Farmer Hardtoke and his lady (oh dear, yes, there 
are farmers’ ladies in the provinces, now-a-days) h*d 
made up their minds that their girl Nanny should never 
marry Frank Cherry, the good-looking gamekeeper, but 
old Peter Snarl, whose account in the County Bank was 
not to be sneezed at. 

Nanny might cry till her eyes were red, and Frank 
whistle his spirits up, but they did not come; but the 
stern parents put the banns up, and the day was known. 
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Snarl had more than a suspicion that his intended 
would never* care for him, and he thought it a good 
plan to dazzle her with amusements and extravagancies ; 
and, to further the delusion that he was a gay young 
dog, he would take no refusal to treat her and her 
parents to the shows at tlie fair held in their market 
town. As he judiciously observed, the most excellent 
part of the entertainment is that afforded by merely 
walking up and down in ,ff‘ont of the booths, as there 
are performances on the stages before their entrance not 
to be seen inside. 

One was the tent, dr, as the man of power himself 
styled it, “ The Mystic Repository of Magical Experi- 
mentalia,” and Herr Puzzelwell was an imposing 
German, almost all beard, not unlike a lion in spec- 
tacles whose mane had slipped entirely down under his 
throat 

Upon his platform was set by his attendant an 
extremely ugly carved head, like those of the wood- 
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demons of classic times, kept in air by two brass rods. 
e*ch stuck in its ears, while the other ends rested 
on glass legs, through which one could see as clearly as 
through water. The head was undoubtedly without 
communication with the ground, and certainly the 
heavens would have nothing to do with the hideous 
caput. 

In a powerful voice, the learned doctor began liis 
address : — 
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‘Noble inhabitants of dis goontry and neighbour- 
hood, I peg to bresent to you de most Vondrousful 
head dat ever was seen. You haf no doubt heerd — at 
least my friend yonder chewing a straw must haff read 
in his favourite college pook, ‘Caesar on de Gallic 
Bellows ! ’ — dat de chief point in a satire is not in de 
head. I vill show dat dem shavants dat say so are von 
great hombugs— by de head of my Satyr here intro- 
duced, being witty as many # und wise as all de vorldt. 
Hem ! He vill answer any question put mit him. 
As he is not a soft speaker like de railvay vhistle, he 
vill make de rebly mit a moofihent of his eyes and 
mout\ When his eyes move, dat vill mean No ! but 
when he open his mout’ from ear to ear, dat will be for 
Yes ! Addention ! — is eight de last of de figures ? See ! 
his eyes move. He say Nine ! He make a lun of me 
in mein own language.” 

So the head responded correctly to several of his 
masters inquiries by eyes and — no, not nose— mouth 
Very startling, but not encouraging to the hawbucks. 

“ See! I take a back of gards— dirty-two gards— and 
you will hick out any one you like of dem, and den 
put him pack again, and 1 vill not so much as look at 
him.* . 

Farmer Hardtoke in much awe selected a card, showed 
it cunningly to his friends, and stuck it in the middle of 
the pack. The professor took no time in putting the 
pack into the mouth of the Satyr, cramming it in with 
his Wand ; but, at a wave of the latter, one of the cards 
was thrust out as if the demon had a dislike for it, and 
that was the very card the accomplished Hardtoke 
had chosen. 

“The ace of hearts! Ach!” said the German 
wizard, looking at Nanny pathetically, “ so pure a 
ting as a heart, and so lufly, was not to de ugly 
yellow’s dastes ! ” 

Whereupon Snarl mustered courage, and, confronting 
the mask, boldly inquired : — 

“ Will it be profitable for me to marry ?” 

The eyes began to roll as if never to cease : that 
meant “ No.” 

“ But if I were to wed a very nice girl " 
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The mouth opened so wide that Peter feared he 
would be swallowed like an oyster, and he slipped out 
of the mob and ran home and did not go out after dark 
for a month. And so the road was clear for Cherry’s 
courtship, and whenever the Herr passes through 
Wurzel-super-Mare, he is sure of a large slice of bread 
and bacon and a full mug of cider at Mr. and Mrs. 
Cherry’s ! 

Explanation . — We have described the outward aspect 
of the Satyr’s head. It is merely a pantomimic mask, 
the more comical the better. The keys of the pedals 
are in the pedestal, Yrom which rise the glass legs. 
These supports are hollow, enclosing glass rods moving 
up and down. They play upon apparatus in the brass 
rods, one moving the eyes, the other the mouth. 

The card which seems to be blown out of the mouth, 
is hidden either in the upper lip or iu the chin, where 
there is a compartment in which the duplicate of the 
forced card is secreted, and made to come forth by the 
release of a spring or me working of a third pedal. 

The Magic Rope-Dancer. 

I present to you an elegant little puppet, who stands 
erect upon a tight rope, then moves his legs, lifts his 
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balancing pole over his head, and dances as daintily as 
a queen of waltzers. Mark how he turns his head from 
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side to side, to see if any one can be insensible to his 
attractkjns. 

Explanation . — The wooden doll, handsomely dressed, 
is fixed on a tube — not a cord, as believed by the 
audience— by means of a rod, also hollow, which is 
always hidden from view by one leg or the other, accord- 
ing to which he does not lift up Through these tubes 
run the threads which worksite legs, arms, and head of 
the figure. » 


The Miniature Spqrtsman. 

Merit is not to be judged bv the stature, as in the 
case of the Great Napoleon, Tom Thumb, and other 
generals of note. Therefore, there need be no laughing 
at my friend in the uniform of Louis XVl.’s guardsmen, 
lie never puts down his gun, and indeed sleeps upon 
his arms. He does not carry it for mere ornament’s 
sake — oh dear, no! — but for use. I don’t mind giving 
you a specimen of his talent in shooting folly as it flies. 
“ Is your gun loaded, colonel ? ” (The figure nods.) “ Is 
there any enemy of yours you can pick out in the 
company ? ” (The figure shakes its head.) “ If you like, 
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we’ll bring one upstairs, and you can bring him down. 
Oh, you don’t care about that ? ” (Figure shakes its 
head.) “Just as you please. Shall we go through the 
manual?” (Figure nods.) “Very well. Attention! 
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Shoulder arms ! Oh, you are at the shoulder, and not 
at ease. Then, present ! Take aim ! Fire ! ” (The 
figure makes the movements, and after pullii^j the 
trigger, shoulders arms as at first.) 

This action is so exactly performed, that much 
wonder is caused, and heightened by the careless way 
in which so precious a prodigy is taken off and put on 
his pedestal-— as if he had acted of his own accord 
while isolated ; but the petjal system was, literally, at 
the bottom of it all, and 1 the mode of arranging the 
cords and tubes in which they run, as well as the rods, 
will be readily understood. 


The Marvellous Musket-Shot; or, The Champion of 

Wimbledon. 

Our diminutive soldier’s gifts are not limited to 
merely letting off a gun, and he can do wonders if he 
had more than a blank cartridge in his piece. Suppose, 
instead of mere powder, his gun was loaded with a key, 
a handkerchief, a ring, or some such article. These 
named are the nearest at hand, and so we will not seek 
further. Oblige me with trusting them to Nimrod, 
junior. As the gun has as wide a mouth as a blunder- 
buss, we can cram them in very well ; the ring on the 
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key, and the handkerchief stuffed in upon them. Never 
was there a fire-arm so handsomely filled. As for tar- 
get, here s a blackboard which will do admirably. We 
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place it as far as possible from the marksman. “Are 
you ready ?” (The figure nods.) Then, take aim! 
Fire ! ” (The figure does as bid.) The shot goes off, 
and the key, ring, and handkerchief appear on the 
blind, in the central line. While we congratulate the 
gunner on his dexterity, our assistant restores the 
articles to their owners. 

Explanation , — The automaton’s gun has its trigger 
pulled by a pedal movement^ only a cap goes off this 
time. The barrel seems empty, though the objects put 
plainly into it are still there, but a second pedal has let 
a black shield drop at the muzzle and hide them. 
These objects are mock ones, substituted for the 
borrowed articles, by means of my table-shelf, whence 
the real things were removed to be hung on the brass 
frame on its stand : before the blind had been let down 
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an outer one, exactly similar, and kept down only by a 
small catch at the bottom, as a pulley and spring were 
wound up to draw it quickly up again. When the cap 
was snapped, a last pedal released the catch, and thb 
outer blind rose, and was hidden on a roller at the top 
of the frame and so displayed the articles. 


The Enchanted Target. 

The following experiment can be executed by the 

o 2 
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performer himself with a magic pistol, described here- 
after, but it ifc much more effective when done by the 
automaton. 

The target is a round or square piece of wood, of 
any size you please to have it, standing on one leg, 
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white with black rings, and a golden bull’s-eye. The 
back of it is precisely like the front. The central por- 
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tion is cut out along the line of one of the circles, and 
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is mounted on pivots at top and bottom, so that it will 
describe a complete revolution on its own perpendicular 
central line. A spring, when released by a pedal rod, 
makes the back become the front in an instant. 

To perform the trick, a watch or two is borrowed, the 
substitution made, and, while the magic pistol or the 
automaton’s gun is loaded with the duplicate, the assis- 
tant hangs the real object on the rear face of the target, 
which is placed upon the pe^al. 


The Automaton •Dancer. 

As your automaton figures used in the foregoing feats 
are not to be handled, it may be as well to be ready 
with a simpler figure, which you can pass round among 
the audience. 

Have a cardboard figure, very comic in face and 
limbs, nicely coloured, about three or four inches high, 
with a pin-hole in the centre. Take a yard of silk, and 
to one end fasten a fine needle, or strong straight steel 
wire, and to the other a sharp bent pin or hook. About 
a foot from the hook end, make a knot too large to go 
through the pin hole. Stick the hook unseen in the 
carpet, within a yard from your chair, and while asking 
for a tune to be whistled, sung, or played, run the 
needle through the hole and drop the figure towards 
the carpet, when it will slide along until the knot stops 
it. By pretending to beat time with your hands on 
your knees, you conceal that it .is their motion which 
makes the figure caper to the general amazement. 

In the e”d, put the needle through the hole as you 
take up the figure, and give the latter to the company. 
By pricking it through with a pin in other places for 
buttons and ornaments, detection is rendered impos- 
sible. • 

The Automaton Smoker, Whistler, and Puffer. 

I beg leave to introduce to you a little gentleman, 
really no higher than Tom Thumb’s knee, and yet the 
dissipated young scamp makes away with as much of 
the nice weed as a Swede, Turk, or Dutchman. It is 
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only because the lad is bashful before the ladies, that 
he hasn’t called for his pipe already. We will be in- 
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diligent for once, and let him be as uncivil as he likes. 
Though he is so light-headed, being full of smoke, that 
we could hold him in one hand, we will set him on the 
table. 

There ! there ’s the stem of a meerschaum sticking 
out of his pocket — full of tobacco, too. 1 11 stop his 
mouth with it. Stay, we may as well first light these 
two tapers, so that if the draught were to put out one, 
we should still have one to light the pipe by, in case it 
was to go out. 

“ Or rather,” suggests Mr. Goody, laughing at his 
own wit, “ for us to see the pretended wonder end in 
smoke.” 

But the worthy gentleman’s merriment is saluted by 
such an indignant hiss and such a shrill whistling, that 
everybody looks round for the noisy interrupter. It is 
soon discovered that it is the automatic gentleman him- 
self, for he has a whistle plainly between his lips. We 
make all haste to take it from him, but not before he 
has bestowed on Mr. Goody a parting blast. If we had 
not gone to the pains of lighting the candles, we really 
would deprive the impudent little chap of his pipe; 
but — upon my word — one of them’s gone out! And 
there goes the other ! You young vagabond — I should 
rather say a young wag-o’-wind — is it you that’s put 
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the candles out ? (The figure nods several times.) Am 
I to put away the pipe without your having a pull at 
it? (The figure shakes his head quickly.) 1 shall only 
look over your offence if you promise to behave yourself 
until you are moved off hence. (The figure nods.) 
In that case, one candle will suffice. 

There s the pipe in your mouth — and the candle — 



does it draw well? (The figure shakes its head.) Oh ! 
I forgot to see if the stem was clear. Now, try again. 
If at first you don’t suck smoke, try, try, again ! (The 
figure smokes.) Ladies and gentlemen, the Genius of 
Puffery ! Have you had your fill? Very well, I ’ll put 



the pipe in your pocket, with many happy returns. 
Since you are so capital an extinguisher, blow out this 
candle. Well blown, my trumpeter ! Bow to the company, 
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for it is time your pipe was put out in serious earnest, 
iThe figure bows and is removed from the table ) 

Eseplanation . — A bellows is concealed in the pedestal 
of the mannikin, or in its body, if large enough. One 
pedal works the bellows, as desired by the performer, 
another makes the head bow, and another makes it 
shake or nod. Much with small means. 

— [> — 

< 

The Magic Pistol. 

Do not be frightened, ladies, at this pistol, for a 
magician's weapons were never the death c>£ any one 
yet. And, besides, there s nothing but powder in the 
present one. 

By way of bullet, we will drop into its wide mouth 
the ring we again trouble you for. If you will kindly 
put it on this salver, the company will see it up to the 
very moment when it goes into the ‘barrel. There it is, 
safe in. I ram it home, and set the hammer so that my 



friend here — who has kindly volunteered— can fire at 
me, but — not till I give the word. I only want to be 
spared until I can pluck yonder rosebud. Ah ! I have 
it, and it will do for a mark. Now, I am ready. Aim 
straight at me, and fire boldly ! 

Bravo, sir ! That would have made a bull sigh, 
indeed, if the bull was I. The projectile has hit the 
rosebud in the heart, and so astonished it that it has 
bloomed. It ’s a lovely rose, and in turning over its 
leaves, I rather think I see a ring, for my pretty page to 
return to the fair owner. Yes, beyond doubt, it is the 
borrowed jewel. 
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Explanation . — The reader knows how a false ring is 
to he substituted for the real one, and the former is put 
into the pistol-barrel, where it remains, but the trigger 
discharges a second barrel, under the first. The bud is 
formed of imitation petals, of coloured metals, green 
outside and rosy within, which unfold on the finger 
pressing a spring. The ring is picked out of the heart 

of the flower in the usual way. 

• 

The Sword-and-Pistol Trick. 

To Resuscitate a B'ud Shot out of a Pistol upon a Sworcl's Point. 

Having taken a stuffed canary out of a cage as care- 
fully as if li\ing, hand it to a lady, and beg her to take 
heed not to stifle it. Alas ! the poor birdie has breathed 
its last in her hand. Hasten to assure her^that, it has 
only swooned, and that to cure it of such tricks, made 
to enable it to shirk its work in our feats, you will 
fire it out of your pistol. You will load it yourself, 
because ladies have no taste in fire-arms. Let one of 
the company, good or bad shot little matters, fire the 
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pistol directly at the sword’s point, held by you steadily 
before him. No sooner has the shot gone off than a 
live canary flutters on the point of the blade. 

Respect the ladies’ illusion, in fancying or believirjg 
that you indeed restored the bird to life. You know, as 
well as your teacher, that it remained in the pistol- 
barrel while the secret barrel was discharged. 

Explanation . — The sword is a magical one. In the 
hilt is a spring inside a drum or case, hidden by the 
fingers and the guard. A very strong wire runs from 
this drum, around which it is coiled at one end, up to 
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the rounded end of the blade, where it is run in at a 
hole and conies down to the hilt, a9 if it wore the two 
edges of the sword, like ah endless band. A short 
false point is attached, to hide the turn at the end. 
The live bird is concealed in a box in the hilt, and 
when the wound-up spring is released by a flourish of 
the sword in the opposite direction to the drum’s revo- 
lution, the wire carries the bird to the tip of the sword. 

(To colour birds’ plupiages for such tricks, see the 
following.) 

To Change the Colour of a Bird’s Plumage, or Petals 
of a Flower. 

Have glass jars with narrow rims near their mouths, 
large enough to contain the bird you mean to put in, 
suspended* from the opening by the neck. You will 
require, also, large corks or bungs, which will fit the 
mouth of the vase. To perform this experiment on a 
bird, begin by making a hole in the cork, large enough 
to hold the neck of the bird, without strangling it. 
Then divide the cork into two parts, so that each piece 
has in it one-lialf the circular hole : you will thus be 
able easily to place it round the birds neck without 
running the risk of injuring the creature. Do this, and 
then put in the bottom of the vessel one ounce of 
quick-lime, and on it a quarter-ounce of sal ammoniac. 
When you see the effervescence begin to take place, 
put in the bird, letting the cork which is round its 
neck fit tightly in tlie neck of the vase. The plumage 
exposed to the vapour of this effervescence will become 
impregnated with different colours, produced by the 
combination. Withdraw the cork, and the bird, as soon 
as you perceive, through the glass, that its feathers are 
Jurning different colours, which will be in the course 
of two or three minutes. You will run the risk of 
suffocating the bird, if you expose it to the fumes for a 
longer period. 

In changing the tints of a flower, you need only draw 
the stem through a hole in the cork, so as to keep it 
suspended in the vase for two or three minutes, which, 
in this case, as well as in the preceding, will suffice. 
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A Magic Picture, representing alternately Summer and 
Winter. 

Draw on cardboard a landscape scene, in which the 
ground, the trunks of the trees, and the branches, are 
painted with the ordinary colours, appropriate to the 
subject ; but draw and wash over the grass and the 
foliage with the liquid below described. You will then 
have a picture which, in the ordinary temperature of the 
air, will present the aspect* ?f a country during the 
winter, when trees and earth are deprived of their 
verdure. Warm it sufficiently, but not too much, and 
you see it covered with leaves and herbage as in spring. 

For the liquid for producing this effect, — 

Take some zaffer, that is, that metallic earth of cobalt 
which gives the blue colour to zaffer, and which may be 
obtained at any wholesale chemist’s, and digest it in aqua- 
regia. Dilute this mixture, which is highly caustic, with 
pure water, and use it to paint the verdure of your 
picture. It will be invisible until wanned, when all 
the parts touched with it will appear in green. 


A Colour which Appears and Disappears at Will. 

Take a glass bottle ; put into it some volatile alkali, 
in which you have dissolved copper filings, to produce 
a blue liquor. Present the bottle to some one to cork, 
jesting a little with him, and, to the great surprise of the 
company, it will be observed that the colour disappears 
as soon as the cork is put in. You easily make it 
reappear by uncorking the bottle, which does not seem 
the least surprising part of the matter. 


The Magic Likeness. 

Take a slightly convex glass, such as is used to cover 
a portrait or hair devices in a bracelet, and another 
piece of the same size, but of ordinary glass, very thin. 
Cover the concave side of the first with a composition 
made of lard and a very little melted white wax, mixed 
together. Fasten the two glasses very exactly, the one 
over the other, so that this composition is between them ; 
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and join them by binding the edges together with a bit 
of pig’s bladder, fastened with mouth-glue. Let it get 
perfectly dry ; and after having cleaned the glasses well, 
put a photograph, a miniature, or any other picture you 
please, under the flat side. Afterward^, have it put into 
a frame, which will entirely conceal the binding of the 
edges. 

Performance . — When you warm the picture a little, 
the composition you have introduced between the two 
glasses becoming liquid, is also rendered entirely 
transparent, and you perceive the subject of the picture 
with perfect clearness. Otherwise, it conceals the 
portrait, just as if there were a piece of white paper 
under the glass. It will appear and disappear as often 
as you choose, on making it warm, or letting it get cold. 

— n — 

To Impale a Card on a Sword. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt you have 
heard by telegraph, speaking-trumpet, or newspaper, 
that there was an Irish soldier who boasted that he was 
so skilful in fencing, that he had parried in a heavy 
shower every drop of rain that would otherwise have 
soaked him. 1 bought at a sale this very same Excall- 
bar of the Hibernian’s heirs, for I came to the conclusion 
it must have been an enchanted glaive, as told of in 
Arthurian legend. 
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We shall exhibit a proof of its mystic virtues, but 
not by umbrella practice. 
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Please to select a card from this pack. That’s well ! 
I mean this lady. A hundred apologies, for the gentle- 
man so highly perfumed is rather a soldier than a 
dandy — a Scent Guard. Let your neighbours see it, 
while I get my Emerald ’Isle’d sword. Have no fear; if 
I commit regicide, it will only be on a pasteboard king. 
You will kindly return the card to the pack, and shuffle 
it well. Oh no, you need not give me the pack — 
merely throw them over my head towards me, when I 
count three. Now then! one, tVo, three ! 

' A palpable hit ; for you see I have transfixed the 
seven of spades in its heart — the identical card you 
selected. Thanks for your approbation, but no common 
blade would have cut out its work so well. 

Explanation . — Instead of the bird, as in the previous 
sword trick, a card is placed on the hilt-guard attached 
to the wire, which carries it to the point upon a wave 
of the sword, rapidly executed. 


The Ring-Dove. 

You require two live birds of the size of sparrow’s, or 
so, and several false gold rings. 

You borrow a lady’s ring, the plainer the better. In 
putting it on your table, you exchange it for your false 
one most like it. You let the company load a pistol 
with powder, a ball with a hole in it, and a bit of ribbon 
by way of wad. While this is being done, you go to 
the cffge for a bird, and at the same time tie the real 
ring to the neck of one, and taking out the other, put it 
in a trap-box, which you cover with a hat. Take the 
false ring to put it in the pistol, bending it between the 
teeth to make it of a suitable shape. Then, holding 
the trap-box at the open window, you release the bird, 
and fire the pistol after it. (Of course, you only pretend 
to aim at it.) Next, you bring the cage to the windov? 
and pretend to vrliistle the bird back into it. Then you 
show the other bird, as if it were the fugitive returned, 
which has the real ring attached to its neck, and the 
bullet to its leg with the bit of ribbon. 

Observation . — The perforated bullet is used so that 
the bird can be detained in the cage, though you open 
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the door ; and the two pieces of ribbon must be exactly 
alike. 

The Magic Boxes ; or, The Twelve Boxes one Inside jfche 
other. 

To send an object invisibly into a box, will, at the 
present stage of your instruction, seem but child’s play. 
But what will* you think when we borrow a watch, a 
ring, or a coin, marked if l the audience like, and shoot 
them or otherwise despatch them, in an instant, into the 
innermost of twelve boxes, contained in one another, so 
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that eleven of them have to be unlocked before the 
kernel is extracted in which is the article? 

We ask for some article, and receive it on our changing 
salver. As we return to our table, we execute the ex- 
change, and put the ring, for instance, on the secret 
shelf of our table, whence our confederate gets it. 
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While we are chatting briefly with the company, he 
has plenty of time to do his task, which consists in 
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putting the borrowed ring in the place where it is to be 
found. But the reader understands that if # he had to 
lock up twelve boxes and enclose the smallest in the 
next larger, and so on, he would take so much time that 
there would be no wonder in the trick. Therefore the 
boxes are composed of covers which fit into one another, 
just as the other parts severally agree, and so each col- 
lection of lids and of boxes form one thing, so that on 
bringing the twelve lids down on the twelve boxes, all are 
closed at the same time, as quiokly as an ordinary box. 

We call, and the assistant brings them, prepared. We 
take the false ring off the salver and pretend to throw it 
at the boxes— if we do not use our pistol — but really 
pass it secretly out of the way. The multiplied box 
is then handed to the company. But though it was 
closed all at one time, it is impossible to get at the 
innermost without unlocking each one containing the 
next smallest, and the spectator v*ho undertakes the 
labour is easily pleased, if he considers his trouble 
repaid by the agreeable surprise which he and all the 
bystanders will feel on seeing the ring really inside all 
the solid enclosures. 

We here picture the boxes in tlieir simplest form ; 
but they can be constructed of other shapes, and with 
formidable spring-locks. 

— [] — 

The Goblet of Millet-seed. 

There is shown to the company a small bag of millet- 
seed and a tin measure, two 
inches deep by one in diamety. 

The measure is filled, and, after 
being stood on the table, covered 
with a hat. The seed is com- 
manded to leave the measure, and 
go into a goblet upon the table. 

The hat and goblet being raised, 
it is shown that the millet lias 
really left from under the former, 
to appear in the latter. 

Explanation . — The goblet has a false bottom, abcd, 
soldered to the interior at the points a b c, but the 
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part adc moves on a hinge a c, or on two pivots c and 
a. The paint d catches the inner edge, so as to hold it, 
but lets it go when the goblet is struck moderately hard 
upon the table. 

The outside of the bottom of the tin measure has 
millet-seed glued on it ; so that, though really empty, 
it appears full when set on the table upside-down. 

When plunged into the bag it is really filled, but the 
contents are poured out Jby inclining it towards you 
from the audience; but at the set time it is turned 
upside-down, and, therefore, only carries the seed glued 
to its bottom, and a few loose ones heaping it up. On 
setting it down, the wand pushes these off, while 
smoothing it, and the measure seems brim-full. 

In covering it with the hat, it is turned top up 
unseen, so that it will be clearly empty on discovery. 

To put the goblet on the table unnoticed, upset a goblet 
in doing some trick, and in pretending to pick it up, sub- 
stitute the one with the millet, which will resemble it. 


The Boxes of Millet Seed. 

Have a small box turned (Fig. 132), about two inches 
high, and composed of three separate parts, a, b, and 



Fio. 132. 

c, in such a manner that you can open it by lifting 
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the lid a alone, or with it the lid b,* whiph ought to 
have a small rim on the upper part, on which you can 
put a layer of millet- seed, so that it will appear as if the 
box were filled with it: while, when both ihe lids, a and 
b, are lifted, it will seem as if the box were empty. 

Have another box, about three and a half inches high 
(Figs. 133 and 134), composed of three parts, a, b, and 



Fig. 133 . Fig. 134 . 


c ; and let the lid a be fitted with a small trap, d, which 
can be lowered by pressing on the knob e, and by this 
means allow the millet, enclosed in the empty space of 
the top, f, to escape into the first bottom, o; then, by 
slightly raising the part b, you may allow the same millet 
to find its way to the space h (you will notice the section 
of thesb three parts of the box detached from each other 
in Fig. 135), so that it now appears as if the box were 
empty. Have, besides, a small bag in which to put the 
millet. 

Open the first box (Fig. 1 32) at the proper place, and 
show that it is full of millet; you may even add to it a 
little out of the bag, as if you desired to make it quit$ 
full ; shut it with the lid, and put it on the table. Then 
open the other box (Figs. 133 and 134), and show that 
it is empty, shut it, and fin the act of placing it on the 
table, manage to touch the knob e, that the millet, which 
was previously placed in the space f, may fall into the 

* The box ought to be made so that these different lids are not 
observable. 
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cover. Then announce that you are going to make the 
millet, shut into the first box, pass into the second. 



Fra. 135. 


Open the first box, and show that it has already dis- 
appeared. Open the second, and show that it is there. 
Then propose to make it go back to the first. To effect 
this, cover it, slightly raising the part n. Then open the 
first box, to show the millet in it, and the second, to 
prove that it is empty. 


To Make a Ring Change Hands, and Pass on to any 
Finger you please of the Opposite Hand. 

Ask one of the audience to lend you a gold ring, 
begging him at the same time to mark it, that he may 
be able to recognize it again. 

On your side have a gold ring, which you fasten by 
catgut to a piece of elastic or a watch-spring, sewed to 
your left-hand coat cuff. 

With the right hand take the ring lent you; then 
dexterously take hold of the ring, inside your cuff, 
attached to the watch-spring, and pull it to the ends of 
the fingers of your left hand, unpcrceived by any one; 
during this operation you conceal the borrowed ring in 
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your right-hand fingers, and put it on a hook fastened 
on your waistcoat, near your hip, and concealed by your 
coat ; then you will exhibit the ring you have bad con- 
cealed in the left hand, and ask the company on what 
finger of the other hand they desire it to pass. 

While asking this question and receiving the answer, 
you put your finger on the little hook, and let the ring 
slip on it, at the same instant letting go the other ring 
by opening the fingers. The elastic, being no longer 
forcibly expanded, will contnflct and draw back the ring 
under the cuff without its being perceived by any one, 
even by those who may be holding your arms, who, 
being desirous only of preventing your hands from 
touching each other, will afford you sufficient freedom 
for all the movements you require. These movements 
should be rapid, and always accompanied by a stamping 
of the foot. 

After this operation, you hold up the ring which has 
found its way to the other hand, and prove to them by 
its mark that it is really the same one. 

Much address, and great rapidity of movement, are 
necessary, in order to succeed in performing this amus- 
ing trick that no one may suspect your imposition. 


A Pass Trick with a Die and Counters. 

This trick is, unquestionably, one of the prettiest ever 
invented. It is, in some sort, composed of six different 
tricks, which, being performed consecutively, must make 
as great an impression on the eyes as on the minds of 
the spectators. 

Is it not, indeed, surprising, 1st, to be witness of a die 
disappearing from a place whence it was impossible for 
any one to remove it; 2nd, of counters quitting, in- 
visibly, a hand in which you have seen them placed ; 3rd, 
of finding these counters where nothing but a die had 
been placed ; 4th, of finding these same counters in a 
hand which was apparently empty; 5th, not to be able 
to find these counters under a dice-box where they had 
been placed, and which no one could have touched ; and 

p 2 . 
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0th, to find the die in its first situation whence it had 
disappeared ?• 

Explanation . — Procure a die, and twenty tin counters, 
about the size of a shilling. 

1st. Have a small cylindrical box, of copper, paste- 
board, or tin, large enough for the counters to enter it, 
and sufficiently springy and flexible to allow of its sides 
being compressed by the fingers, so that dice being put 
in, they will not, when so hold, drop out, even when this 
cover is held with the opeifing downwards. 

2nd. Fifteen counters pierced with a central hole 
sufficiently large for a die to enter, and soldered together 
so that, being surmounted by a counter which has not a 
hole, they may look like a pile of ordinary counters ; 
you may also procure a similar hollow pile, and a dice- 
box with iron or copper wire round it, and a counter at 
the top. (See Fig. 130.) 



Fig. 136. 


3rd. Throw a half-sovereign on the table ; put the die 
into the box, shake it a moment, and throw it also on 
the table ; then give the box and die to one of the com- 
pany, begging him also to throw, to see to whom the 
money shall belong This is merely a blind, to prove 
to the audience that it is a regular dice-box without any 
machinery or deception, and that there is no die in it 
prepared especially for conjuring. 

4th. When they have thrown several times, take the 
box, and beg some one to place the die on the coin. 

5th. While they are placing the die, you, with the 
right band, bring the box quietly to the edge of the 
table, and with the left take the false pile of counters 
and slip it under the box. 
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6th. Place on the table, for an instant the hollow pile 
and the box, the latter alone being visible to the spec- 
tators. 

7th. Lift the box, compressing it slightly, to prevent 
the counters from falling, and place both over the die. 

8th. Take in the right hand fifteen counters, which 
you hold at first at your fingers’ ends, and then quickly 
slip to the hollow of the same hand, bringing the left 
near to it. This hand instantly closing, the noise made 
by the counters will lead the spectators to think that 
they have changed hands, and arg no longer in the right 
one. 

9th. To avoid any appearance of awkwardness arising 
from keeping the right hand shut, you hold your wand 
in that hand, resting the end against the left hand, as if 
motioning the counters to leave it. 

10th. Then command the counters to leave the hand, 
and pass under the dice-box standing on the gold coin, 
and send away the die whose place they are to take. 

11th. Open the left hand, to show that the counters 
are no longer there ; and instantly, without giving the 
audience time to consider that they may be in the right 
hand, lift the box, without any pressure, showing the 
false counters lying on the half-sovereign. 

12th. If the precaution has been previously taken to 
put two or three loose counters on the top of those sol- 
dered together, you may throw them on the table, one 
after the other, saying, “ Here is one for the waiter, one 
for the cook, and one for the boots. Honest folks must 
live, even if they haven’t a thousand a-year,” etc. This 
will further the delusion, making the audience think 
that it is a pile of common counters, and that the die 
cannot be concealed in it. 

13th. Replace the box on the gold coin, covering the 
false pile of counters, and order them to leave the b<yt 
and go through the table, that the die may take its own 
place 

14th. Put the right hand under the table, and make 
the counters rattle, that the sound may prove they are 
jio longer in the box. 

15th. Throw them on the table, and lift the box, 
compressing it at the same time, to raise the false 
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counters with it. The spectators, seeing the die re- 
appear, will think that the counters have gone to make 
room for it. 

16th. Draw the box to the edge of the table, allowing 
the hollow pile to fall on to the knee, after which you 
carelessly drop the box on the carpet, that every one 
may see that it is empty. But do not descant upon this 
subject, to prevent suspicions arising, and leave the 
audience to make their own remarks. 

< 

A Wonderful Excuse for Awkwardness. 

We will suppose that, in being handed some jelly on 
a china plate, you have spilt some on the cloth. Imme- 
diately rises a murmur, in which the words, — “ What an 
awkward fellow lie is, to be sure!” may be distinguished, 
and you will always find one party spiteful or stupid 
enough to ask you, in a tone like the pricking of a 
needle, “ How could such a thing have happened ? ” 

You must boldly assert that the plate is so thin that 
your ice or jelly has soaked through it. Your assertion 
will be received with a laugh of incredulity ; but you 
will certainly have the laughers on your side if you pro- 
pose to prove what you have advanced, and do so as fol- 
lows. Place before you four balls (or four soft bread- 
pills about the same size as the balls used in conjuring), 
and place on each side of you a plate turned over. 



Fig. 13 7. 

Then say that it is possible to make the balls pass 
through them. 

Take a plate in each hand (still holding them upside 
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down), the thumb above, and the forefingers beneath, 
that is, under the bowl of the plate. With the right- 
hand plate cover one of the balls placed on your left ; 
instead of leaving it under the plate, as all will think, 
take it up between two of the four fingers which are 
naturally concealed under the plate you are still hold- 
ing. With this hand (the thumb and forefingers kept 
in the same position) take hold of the plate held in the 
left hand, and place it over one of the right-hand balls. 
(Secure under this place the ball kept between the 
fingers ; nobody will observe it, since they are still con- 
cealed ) Then take with the rigjit hand one of the balls 
remaining on the cloth, pretend to put it in the left 
hand (see “ Conjuring the Ball,” Fig. 41), but keep it 
between two fingers of the right, and say that you are 
making this ball pass under the right-hand plate, which 
you will lift, with the right hand, immediately after- 
wards, showing the'two balls there. (In putting down 
the plate again, you leave under it the ball you had in 
your fingers ) Do precisely the same with the last ball 
that is visible. Then pretend to take the fourth, which 
is supposed to be under the left-hand plate, and to 
throw it under that of the right hand, which, when 
raised, discloses the four all collected under it. 


Balls Passing under Coffee-Cups. 

Our awkward friend, Mr. Goody, who saw us several 
times perform the preceding trick, one day had the mis- 
fortune, while dining with a party, to break a splendid 
china coffee-cup. 

“Well ! it does not matter much,” said he to the lady 
of the house. “ 1 have a much handsomer set for sale 
at my shop, and if you like to buy :t, you shall have it 
at a bargain. It will more than replace this set wlych 
is spoiled.” 

“I highly valued mine,” replies the lady, who does 
not relish this funeral oration over her crockery. 

“You are wrong, madam,” returned he, unmoved: 
or, remembering the trick with the plates, he 
thought he could achieve his purpose by the aid of 
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white magic; and adds, “your cups were cracked long 
ago.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” 

“ I will prove it, madam, if you will order two plates 
to be brought to me.” 

“ How V ” 



Fio. 138. 

“ By making bits of bread pass through them ! ” 

“But that would not prove that my cups were 
cracked,” returns the lady, mistrusting the proverbial 
awkwardness of her visitor, who remains silent. 

And yet w T hy had he not asked for cups, and performed 
the same trick with them, as shown in the illustration ? 


Marvellous Production of Oranges and Blossoms ; or, The 
Magic Rosebush. 

In a miniature tub we show our magic tree, at prfcsent 
covered with luxuriant foliage alone, though at points 
peep out the buds. At their tip a speck of white 
appears ; it enlarges, the buds open, and silver stars 
stud the green surface. We wave our w r and, and the 
silvery light vanishes before a throng of sunbursts; 
bright apples of gold glow on the mass of leaves — the 
bu^s become blossoms, the flowers fruit. 

Let’s pick an orange. Lo and behold ! I no sooner 
divide it than out falls the handkerchief 1 borrowed 
from you, madam, ten minutes ago, and which, by the 
way, I cut up and burnt, and shot out of pistols so 
shamefully ! 

ttaylanation ♦ — The buds are made of painted iron, 
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the leaves made to open out on being pushed forward 
ty a wire attached to a rod, worked as before described. 



Fig. 139. 

The first rod puts aside such leaves as hide the buds ; 
the second opens out the buds ; and the third thrusts 
other sprigs and leaves so as to mask the buds, and to 
open out to discover oranges, and a little image of Cupid 
waving scarves. 

The Spring'Gun. 

In former times, when locks were of clumsy make, 
and the inadequate police-guard of cities made monied 
men very desirous of unbribeable servants, much inge- 





Fig. 140. 

nuity was directed to the invention of inanimate guards 
and sentinels. 

Such an alarm, of the simplest description, we present 
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for curiosity’s sake, and perhaps it may be useful in 
miniature for the destruction of rats, or such small 
deer, where no human being can be endangered by 
contact with the apparatus. A gun or pistol loaded, 
and the hammer at full cock, has a wire or cord running 
from the hair trigger to the safe, cash-box, or cupboard 
likely to be broken into. So, if the gentleman here 
shown in Mr. John Sheppards costume, attempted an 
entrance into a stranger’s clothes-press, he was likely 
to be peppered and salted for the rest of his life 
besides giving an alarm that would spoil his projects 

To Colour a White Glass Ball after it has Passed into 
a Bottle, with too Small a Neck to Admit it. 

A bottle is shown half full of red wine, and with a 
rather long thin neck, much too narrow to let in the 
glass ball which is held up in view, without the help 
of magic. Let us try to squeeze the ball to the proper 
size. There, it must be about right now. Yes, you see 
it has slipped down into the bottle. You can’t help 
believing the fact, for the wine lias turned it red as soon 
as it covered it. But suppose wc wanted the ball back 



again ? We can try to squeeze it through the glass at 
the bottom of the bottle. There! we again succeed, 
only the ball has of course lost the red tinge it received 
from the wine, and is white once more. 
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Explanation . — In pretending to squeeze the ball 
smaller, you let it fall behind your table on the shelf 
(see the description of the Magician’s Table), and in 
pressing the bottle on the table, it takes up in the 
hollow at the bottom a red bail, placed conveniently for 
the trick. 

To Pound a Watch in a Mortar and Restore it Intact. 

You request some one of ttfe company to lend you a 
watch, and put it immediately into a mortar; a few 
moments afterwards you bid arfbther person pound it 
with a pestle ; you exhibit the wheels, face, mainspring, 
and drum- barrel broken and smashed ; yet, in a few 
minutes, return the watch, safe and sound, to the pro- 
prietor, who recognizes it. 

After what we have shown, it will easily be surmised 
that the mortar must be placed near the trap in your 
table, and covered with a napkin, in order that the con- 
federate may substitute another watch. 

To produce a complete illusion in this case, you must 
take care to put in the mortar a second watch, resem- 
bling' the borrowed one. And this is by no means 
difficult; for you can either have an understanding with 
the person lending the watch, or you may manage to 
ask the loan of some one whose watch you have had an 
opportunity of examining shortly before, with a view of 
procuring a similar one. 

After replacing the fragments in the mortar, cover 
them a second time with the napkin, and amuse the 
company with a riddle or conundrum, or by some other 
tricks, to give your confederate time to collect all the 
bits, and replace the perfect watch in the mortar. 


The Egg or Ball Box. 

A B is an oval box, divided into two parts, c n ; the 
cover, d, contains three parts, e, g, which imitate 
half an egg, and fit into one another, like the cups in 
Fig. 142. 

The conjurer shows the empty box, as seen, c, when 
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he lifts these three parts in the lid, d. But if he 
leaves one oh the box, this box will appear 4>o contain 
an egg, as at the point h ; and as the three half eggs 



Fig. 142 . 

are of different colours, the egg may appear to be white, 
red, or green, according to whether you leave one, 
two, or three on the box. By this means, if the con- 
jurer holds in the right hand the cover, d, and in the 
left a box, containing apparently an egg, as seen h, 
and lifts the egg up towards the mouth, as if about to 
eat it, and at the same time dexterously slips it into 
the lid, D, he will, a moment after, appear to have only 
the empty lid, and the equally empty box, o, so that he 
will appear to have eaten the egg. Complete the illu- 
sion by moving the jaws, as if eating ; of course, how- 
ever, the trick does not consist in eating an egg , than 
which there is nothing more natural, but in persuading 
the audience that you have eaten it, and then exhibiting 
it to them again, whole, in the box. 


The Obedient Card-Cases. 

This string-and-box trick is very simple, and yet 
excites much bewilderment and applause. 

# Many of you gentlemen— -for ladies pay little atten- 
tion to such things — have believed, up to the pre- 
sent time, that water, when filtered, is only good as 
being superior to the unfiltered water added to wine by 
tricksters. A profound error, as deep as the Rolling 
Zuyder Zee, as will be made clear to you all. We will 
once again call upon our fifty-two allies. Please pick 
out several cards. One, two, three, four. That will be 
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plenty. Each will remember his card, and so replace 
them in the pack. 

Here stands upon my table the decanter of filtered 




Fig. 143 . 


water I spoke of for the experiment. You will at once 
perceive that, instead of a stopper, there is a box or 
frame, which is a holder for the pack of cards. I shall 
now trouble the gentlemen to call their cards in the 
order they were drawn, as the magnetic force of water 
filtered, according to the instructions of Professor Lully 
Paracelsus Chuzzleimiffin, my renowned teacher, will 
make them instantly rise out of the pack. “ Seven of 
diamonds ! ” “ We are seven ! ” “ Ace of clubs ! ” “ If 

there be one spot on earth more clubly— 1 beg pardon, 
lubly-# than another, this is it ! ” “ Nine of spades ! ” 

That is the gentleman. And “ Queen of hearts.” I 
believe those are the chosen cards ? Certainly. 

Though I have said that filtered water has the mag- 
netic power of which you have beheld the effects, I 
find that I am not believed. 

Explanation .— The box or case is in two parts : the 
front one contains the pack used for the forced card^ 
to be drawn from ; while the other holds another set, 
unseen by the spectators, and prepared as follows : — 

A long black thread is taken, and one end wound 
several times round half a dozen cards, in the middle of 
them, lengthwise, so as not to come off ; the last turn 
brings the thread to the top of the six at the back of 
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them. Any card is laid behind this lot, and the thread 
brought down its back, and on it put the card last to be 



called ; lead the thread up it to its top, then down on a 
chance card, and up on the third called card, and so on, 
interleaving the four. When the last one has had the 
thread go under it and up behind it, the thread is run 
through a small hole in the top of the back of the case, 
and thence goes off to the concealed confederate, who 
has but to pull the string. 


The Enchanted Card-Tables. 

Born in the land of cards, and cradled in a dice-box, 
magic often associates the fifty-two pasteboards with its 
astounding experiments. 

You, with a view to humour your patrons’ whims, take 
the pack to the audience and force two cards, let us 
say, an ace of spades to a gentleman, and a queen of 
hearts to a lady. We take these two cards and lay them, 
one on the left of us, the other, the queen of hearts, on 
our right, each on a little round card-table on three legs, 
known sometimes as a magic stand, at others as an 
enchanted guvridon. 

After having shown beyond doubt that the cards are 
really where they were put, we cover them at the same 
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time on their respective stands with a tin cover, de- 
claring that the cards being of a roving disposition, the 
queen of hearts will invisibly pass from the right to the 



Fig. 145. 

left at the same time as the ace of spades will pass 
from the left to the right. On immediately lifting off 
the bell-shaped covers, it is discovered indeed that the 
former card has displaced the second, while the latter 
has gone to take the other’s place. 

Explanation . — Only a wizard (if he did not know the 
trick), of course, could guess that the table-tops, ap- 
parently so thin, are really double ; and that under the 
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upper board, entirely unattached to the lower one, and 
a little larger than it, was previously put that card 
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destined to be substituted for the opposite one of the 
pair which seemed to have been chosen at hap hazard. 

The covers, of which the lower edge laps the upper 
table-tops, carries them clear away on being lifted up. 

Instead of cards, coin, ribbons, or any thin flat 
object, can naturally be used. 

The Magic Rose. 

One of the gentlemen 5 in the company being asked 
to exhibit his skill in gunnery, you hand him your 
magician’s pistol, loaned before his eyes, and cull a 
rosebud off a tree, on your table. You stand off a few 
paces and hold up the flower for him to aim at it. 
Ready 1 take good aim, and fire coolly ! Bravo, my 
obliging friend! You have hit in the gold, as your 
sisters say at. the archery meetings. The shot has hit 
the bud so as to make it open in full bloom. 



Well, I never! There rose in the rose , when “you 
fired, the very ring we crammed into the pistol some 
time ago. There can be no mistake about it. 

Explanation.— It is no news to the reader that the 
pistol has been described [see page 190); but the rosebud 
which suddenly becomes a full-blown flower deserves a 
revelation. When the ring was borrowed, a false one 
was rammed down the pistol- barrel, where it remained; 
but the real one was put into the rosebud, before it was 
picked for display to the company. 

The stem of the bud has a spiral spring inside .it ; 
the petals are of sheet- iron, and are moevable. The 
outside is painted green, like leaves, and the inside 
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rosy, like petals. The pressure of the finger on the 
end of the stalk makes the petals open, ancl the rose, 
blooming as by enchantment, holds the ring in its core, 
like a golden heart. 


To Produce a Rose in a Clear Glass Vase; or, The 
Surprising Qualities of Horticultural Crystal. 

Roses — and other flowers, in a less degree — which 
have been in the eyes of poets, and of other good folk, 
the emblems of beauty, are also tl>e ephemeral satellites 
of pleasure, and as fleeting, alas ! To entertain the 
fair sex, nothing is more appropriate than flowers. We 
choose a rose as the heroine of our present experi- 
ment. 

It is designed to force from the gullible human mind 
the ancient belief that the queen of our gardens must, 
like her lowly subjects, grow out of the dark and not 
particularly cleanly earth. Now, as far as that goes, the 
rose lias been as badly slandered as crystal, which has, up 
to this time, only had the reputation of being a brilliant, 
transparent body, nice enough to look at, if you like, but 
quite useless for horticultural purposes. We are going 
to knock these two prejudices on the head. 

Here is, very conveniently for our example, a fine bit 
of crystal, cut into the form of an ornamental vase or 
cup. You can, see clearly through it, and so must 
acknowledge that it is empty. The cover, of tlie same 
material, is equally innocent. I place it tightly on it. 

Yet, on merely whisking this magic-wove scarf ovei 
the glass on the stand — for Nature has secrets not for 
mortal eyes — the crystal becomes productive, and a rose 
has appeared and bloomed in the glass. 

Explanation . — For, though all the roses from Rosedalc 
Abbey to Rosehearty were to lose their perfume, and ali 
the crystal from the Palace of that name to the un- 
fathomable depths below were to burst into shivers — we 
must explain, that we have slandered Calumny. 

The rose shown in the vase was pluckqd off a bush 
grown in the black, cold earth; the end of its stalk, 
designedly bent, was fastened head down tu the end, 

Q 
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farthest from the audience, of a trap (as used in trap- 
and-ball), or spoon with a long handle. The handle 
end is weighted, but held in its place by a catch, placed 
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in the upper part of the pedestal, which is a sort of 
square box, open entirely on the side farthest from the 
audience. The scarf enabled the performer, unseen, to 
touch the trigger that released the trap . The spoon 
end pushes the rose up in a semicircle towards the 
vase. The latter has a longitudinal opening in it, im- 
perceptible even at a short distance, and through this 
the rose entered the crystal enclosure in a very matter- 
of-fact way. It is sometimes a pity to have our illusions 
dissipated— “ into thin air, 5 * we mean 1 


Pick-me-up Cups. 

With the instruments and pieces of mechanism we 
show to the reader by pictures and ample explanations, 
he can vary and multiply many feats which we have 
previously taught him to perform by other means. 

We here treat of the “ pick-me-up ” cups, whose uses 
will almost be suggested by the sight of them. They 
are made larger than those cups of which illustrations 
have been presented in our explanations of the cups- 
and-ball or thimblerig tricks (which see), but are 
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generally of the same shape — that of a truncated cone. 
Jn the inside is a clapper, or handleless* spoon, or 
merely a catch in the shape of a cockle-shell. This, 
playing the part of one’s hand open to grasp an object, 
is held by a catch to one side of the cup, which catch is 
released by pressure on a small knob on the top of the 
cup. This is a very handy instrument for carrying 
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away any object under the very eyes of the lookers on. 
The magician covers the article, which must not be too 
large, of course, with the cup. which has been set before- 
hand, presses the knob which releases the catch, and 
the spoon, describing a semicircle, springs to the other 
side and nips the object, which will have disappeared in 
a miraculous manner, when the cup is lifted up. A 
cup or two similar in shape, but without the interior 
spoon, are useful for leaving about, so that, in case of 
their being examined by the bystanders, they will be 
nicely disconcerted. 

The Golden-hearted Pippin, and the Cup of Grain. 

A Double Surprise. 

Problem . — A borrowed and marked coin and an apple, 
lemon, or orange, to pass uns.een some twenty feet and 
enter a cupful of rice, sand, or seeds, and yet wheir 
you take up the cup it will be found empty, except the 
apple, in the core of which will be the borrowed half- 
sovereign. 

Solution . — Immediately substitute another coin for 
the borrowed orvs. While you rattle on about the trick 
having an Oriental origin, and the first inventor having 

a 2 
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been the Sultan’s favourite, and able to perform with a 
vase of see'd, pearls and a ruby as big as a peach, your 
assistant off the stage makes a small deep cut in an 
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apple, and pushes in the coin, which has been passed 
to him. This prepared fruit is placed in the bottom of 
a boxwood cup, filled up to the brim with rice, and all 
this brought on the stage. 

The performer shows that the cup is full of grain ; 
declares that, spite of that, he will soon find room for 
the apple. The pippin and the duplicate coin are then 
made to disappear. The cup is taken up. Oh ! I 
have rather overdone the thing,” he says ; “ for, instead 
of merely enough rice vanishing to give King Pepin 
room to lie, it has all gone, which is surp-rice-ing ! 

Still, here is the apple. 1 have but to open it, and 

I believe, sir, this is the half-sovereign you entrusted 
to me.” 

Explanation . — The disappearance of the rice is due 
the co-operation of a piston-rod, which is pushed up a 
valve in the bottom of the cup, so that the rice runs 
down the hollow stem into the empty foot of the cup, 
where a second valve is closed by the withdrawal of 
the piston-rod. 
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The Enchanted Billiard Balls.* 

A New Mode of Playing Billiards : for the Benefit of those not 
liking that Game. 

The worst of billiards is, that not only does it require 
skill and considerable practice, but some activity of foot; 
for the change of positions of the halls compels the 
players to follow the red spid white globes around the 
green arena. This may be highly agreeable exercise 
for everybody but those who want a sedative recreation, 
and yet like to display their powers of c?«?-rious cxe-cue - 
tion. To such, and to all others, too, the following mode 
of playing billiards, without having to leave your place, 
is suggested. 

You will require a globe, mounted on one small leg, 
as in the illustration, divided into two parts, so that the 
upper half can come off altogether. Also a solid ball, 
< f the requisite size for going into it, and filling it up. 
The ball once in, nothing else can enter, and the cover 
being set on the ball, we will have made assurance 
doubly sure. 

Our wand will serve as cue ; and, with one tap of it, 
we are going to send the ball to pocket, spite of its 
being closed up in the box. At first sight, we grant you, 
that seems impossible ; it is slightly difficult, especially 
if you do not know how it is done. But see ! the box 
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.being uncovered, the ball has certainly vanished. Cover 
the emptiness, make a drive with the wand, open it 
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again, and llie ball has returned. We take it up, and 
send it round to be inspected by the company. 

Explanation. — The solid ball is let fall, either upon 
ones knees, if seated, or on tlic shelf of the table, when 
a feint is made of putting it in the box. The box may 
appear to be empty, but there are really in it two half- 
globes, hollow and very thin — mere shells in fact — one 
in the upper half, one in the lower half, of the spherical 
box. When you wish to- show that the ball is in the 
box, you press a catch in the upper half, and, as it 
pushes the upper innej- shell down upon the lower inner 
shell, so that the two join and become like one, the 
resemblance to a billiard ball is perfect. 


The Vase of Cream; or, The Fairy Dairy. 

In order to give you embarrassment, it might occur 
to some one to suggest, when you have magically 
produced tea or coffee out of some bewitched material, 
that some milk or cream would be acceptable. 

Quick to take advantage of such an occasion, you set 
before the audience your marvellous vase of cream. 

It is a plain round box, which has been nearly filled 
to the brim with cream, or milk, covering the contents 
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with a sort of funnel, of which the pipe part, closed at 
the lower end, . goes down into the liquid without dis- 
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placing any quantity of it worth mentioning. Into this 
lid, so to call it, or false bottom, the performer puts any 
unlikely articles he pleases to use, such as beans, peas, 
onions, etc. ; and to make it be thought that the box is 
quite full of them, thrusts down the middle of them, in 
the pipe, his wand. The vase is then covered with a tin 
hell, a few waves of the wand made while the prodigy 
is being accomplished, you declare, and the bell is 
taken up, with the funnel inside it, held by sheer com- 
pression. 

Then the milk or cream can be poured out to all who 
defied your mysterious powers. • One would have to be 
void of all milk of human kindness to (s)cream out 
against your pleasant jugglery. 


The Three Magic Pyramids ; or, The Infallible Method 
of Ensuring the Purity of yom Wine. 

Not one of us can rely on having wine unadulterated, 
at least by water. Even the maker, if a wine-dealer as 
well, will, from dint of habit, have baptized his grape- 
juice with Adams ale. But the grand art of magic 
enables us to be beyond doubt in our selection of drink- 
able fluids. If we have watered sherry or port set before 
us, our science gives us the power to divide the water 
from the wine. We hasten to acquaint you with the 
process. 

Into this decanter we pour some wine, and to prevent 
its purity, for a wonder, upsetting our calculations, we 
will add a glass of water. The decanter is placed on this 
pedestal, and on either side of it we set a glass. With 
these three horns or hollow pyramids, we cover the 
decanter* and the glasses. To make the experiment 
more wonderful, we will allow the audience to point out 
into which glass they desire the port to transport its^f, 
and to which glass shall go the water. Ah ! thank you ; 
the wine in the left-hand glass, and the water to fill the 
other. Oh! I can feel the secret power at work; it 
has begun! ’tis proceeding! now ’tis done! We remove 
the covers, lo! the caraffe is empty! And, just as you 
wished, the wine has passed into the left-hand glass and 
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the water into the right. A hint to the lovers of the 
unsophisticated vintage. 

Explanation . — In the bottom of the decanter is a hole, 
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to let the reddened water flow out into the hollow 
pedestal on which the decanter is set, when a ball of 
wax used to stop up the hole is removed, that being 
done when you put the horn over it. This horn is a 
simple one, but the two to cover the wine-glasses are 
only lialf-hollow in the lower part, while the upper por- 
tion of each forms a conical box, divided into two com- 
partments, each with an aperture at the base. This 
box, by means of the division, can and does contain 
wine and water in each pyramid. By the same physical 
phenomenon of the pressure of the air which, when you 
want to draw wine from a full pipe, forces you to pierce 
two holes in the cask, the liquid will not escape from 
one of the compartments by the aperture spoken of, 
except at the moment when a corresponding hole is un- 
stoppered in the top edge of the pyramid: this hole is 
stepped with soft wax. When the company’s selection 
of the glasses for wine or water has been made, you 
have only to take away, according to what is to be in 
the right or left hand glass, the stopper belonging to the 
compartment reserved for wine, or to that for water. 

This trick can be varied by using, instead of wines, 
lemonade, milk, water in which bright-coloured dyes 
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have been infused, etc. The material of the cones can 
be either papier-mache, light wood, or tin,* painted and 
gilt at pleasure. The pedestals are merely tin trays on 
feet. The cost will be less than half- a- sovereign, 
especially if you decorate them yourself, while the 
dealers in such articles would charge two or three 
guineas for a secret you have here for a trille. 


The Inexhaustible Bottle. 

Who has not, in his youth, when the world -renowned 
Hokey Pokey, ex-King of the Cannonball Ulands, and 
present Monarch of the Realm of Magic, came forward 
with his inexhaustible bottle, asked for a thimbleful of 
sheiry, madeira, lemonade, brandy, whisky, *ale, or 
milk, and lmd it poured out for him, too, among the 
different draughts for fifty others, during full fifteen 
minutes? And who, not having shared in the perform- 
ance of the feat, lias not heard or read of it? Scarcely 
one of our readers. There are volumes of commen- 
taries and suppositions upon the proceeding, and many 
an inquisitive genius has sought for the secret of the 
miracle without finding it. We propose to enlighten 
you entirely upon the subject. 

The mysterious bottle of a hundred liquors contains 
five compartments, quite separated, and with a small 
tube as the outlet of each, which runs down the neck 
almost to the mouth. Up a line, parallel with its sides, 
there is a series of holes, like those of a flute or fife, 
corresponding with the divisions. Here again is applied 
that principle of the pressure of the air on fluid bodies 
which is the active agent in the preceding feat. As long 
as, the holes are stopped up, the contents of the five 
compartments cannot flow out. 

Preparations . — In four of the compartments are nut 
such liquors as are most in vogue, and in the fifth water, 
in which a little lump sugar has been dissolved. A 
space is left in the centre of the bottle for wine. When 
the wine has been all poured out to the spectators — 
using very small glasses, which hold scarcely more than 
two thimblefuls— much astonishment will be caused by 
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the magician sayiAg that he can still supply any quan- 
tity of different liquors to the still unsatisfied. 

* Performance . — You take up the bottle in such a way 
[that your five fingers stop up the five holes spoken of, 
they being made convenient for that purpose. For pre- 
caution’s sake, you will have committed to memory the 
order of the liquors, by the alphabetical sequence in 
the first letters of their names ; for instance, brandy- 
would be B ; cura^a, C ; gin, G ; maraschino, M; rum, R; 
or 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, either making the orifice covered by 
the little finger or that by the thumb first or last, as you 
please. Every time ofie .of the liquors in the compart- 
ments is called for, you lift the finger closing the small 
hole necessary to set the desired liquor flowing ; and 
when the glass is full, stop it up, to go omto open the 
next one named. There are cases when some liquor will 
be called for which you have not got, but the sweetened 
water will baffle that puzzler’s attempt to catch you trip- 
ping. Some of the glasses with which you will have the 
salver or tray filled, classed regularly, have at the bottom 
of them a drop or so of such essences as will give the 
sugar-and-water the flavour of the desired drink. There 
will always be persons among the audience whose reputa- 
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tion as wine-tasters is founded on mere assumption ; and 
these are the more easily deceived, as they will hasten to 
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declare their surprise at tasting Chateau Cheatem , of such 
unheard-of savour, out of the mysterious bottle. 

This trick has been varied to enable the performer to 
pour milk, tea, cocoa, chocolate, etc., out of tea or coffee 
pots, but it is only the shape of the vessel which has 
been altered, as the principle remains the same in all. 


The Favours of Bacchus of, The Bottle of Wine and 
Ribbons. 

As we come forward among. you, bottle in hand, the 
ladies, above all, will not hasten to accuse us of coarse 
tastes, for we know quite well that Bacchus is not the 
divinity of the soft sex, and that his donations are not 
thankfully received. We hurry to pour out every drop 
of the good old Burgundy that filled the bottle, and 
send it away, which will quiet all injurious com- 
ment. But stop a bit ; tbe wine being gone, what if 
the spirit of wine — not the spirits, mind you — still 
pervades his last abode, ready to appear palpably in 
some agreeable shape ? — which would be a piece of 
gallantry on the part of Bacchus, to make amends for 
any ill-conduct on his part. 

Already the spirit is transformed, and leaps out of 
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its glass prison — first a sky-blue ribbon, new a roseate 
hue, now orange, now France’s tri-colour, now our scarlet, 
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then the Italian green, and any favourite colour 
you please to name. The shade of Bacchus is not 
particular to a shade. Cerise, lilac, ponceau, the 
newest tint — all are here ! What, more ! snow-white, 
pearl-grey, violet, olive, ruby — the god’s polite offering 
is not to be measured by inches, but by yards. 

Explanation , forced upon us by Mr. Goody, who 
has seized on our bottle in an unlucky moment, and as 
he, having for once perceived a secret, would be sure to 
divulge it, we hasten to forestall him. 
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In the first place is an outer case, either an opaque 
glass bottle without a bottom, or tin painted with black 
glaze, into which fits a second bottle, pushed in at the 
bottom. In this are set a dozen reels or bobbins, on 
which are rolled ribbons of all colours. One end ‘runs 
up to the mouth of the bottle, where there is a small 
ring, which it passes through, a knot then preventing it 
slipping back. The performer has only to pull the 
ribbon of the desired colour. Mr. Goody also spied out 
that there was a largeish compartment up the middle 
of the bottle, closed at the bottom, but open at top, 
whore the wine was hidden until it was poured out. 


The Magic Stewpan; or, The Wonderful Beviving Birds. 

You show to the audience half a dozen or so of small 
stuffed birds, and a stewpan/ into which you put the 
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canaries, finches, or sparrows, as the case may be. On 
your table you place a spirit-lamp, which you light, 
and over it hold the stewpan, on which you put the 
cover, turning it magically while you make your 
harangue. 

Ladies, you seem to be somewhat affected by the fate 
of these innocent creatures, created pretty and lively, to 
flit about from one rose bush to another, and not to be 
cooked in a villanous saucepan! But, ladies, magic 
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would be unworthy of entertaining you with its marvels 
if it were capable of such a cruelty as to let the harm- 
less creatures be consumed. A wave of our wand will 
convert the scorching flame into a radiance of life. 
You •can fancy you hear their chirping now, amidst 
the sound of the flame. 1 hasten to lift off the 
cover — when, behold! the birds have returned to life, 
and fly off to and fro with many a joyous flap of the 
wings. 

Exploitation, not for the ladies of the company : — 
The stuffed birds remain in the bottom of the stewpan, 
where no eyes can see them, but their living counter- 
parts were shut up in the cover. Though the cover is 
shaped plainly, there is room for an enclosed space 
inside it A round plate, movable freely, is the false 
bottom of it, fitting tightly. Pressure upon a knob in 
the top of the cover releases the plate, which fails to 
the bottom of the stewpan, as well entirely covering 
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the stuffed birds as permitting the living ones to fly 
about unfettered. 
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The Wizard’s Cauldron ; or, The Animated Dinner. 

Before wc part, I should really like my friends to 
taste of my culinary successes. I shall take pot-luck 
out of this kettle, hung, as you see, on a hook and 
hanger, like the gipsies’ apparatus for boiling down 
game and farm-yard fowl. The kettle is empty — as any 
of you may see— and I think 1 had better put some- 
thing in towards filling it. Water is cheap — so I Ti tiy 
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a pailful. If one won’t do, here goes two ! and three ! 
There, it ’s full now, and I clap the lid on, and light the 
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flames of spirit of wine beneath. You ^are already 
laughing, and I even hear Master Dicky ventilate his 
deceitful slang Li pronouncing the result. What a sell ! 
My fine little friend, the fire burns so merrily, that I 
really believe it does not see any joke in the perform- 
ance. I lift up the lid a little, to see how the broth 
is thickening, when I can’t see a drop of water, and 
I hear the flapping of wings. And there fly ducks out 
of the kettle— a pretty kettTb of fish — I mean fowl — it 
is. Magic forgot to pluck them for our dinner. 

Hark ! we understand the ingenious Mr. Goody to 
acknowledge that he has been trying to perform this 
feat for the last twenty years, by previously putting into 
the kettle some ducks which he had deprived of all 
liquid aliment for a fortnight before, in the expecta- 
tion that the poor thirsty birds would drink up all the 
water, which would then have vanished ; but fancy a 
duck flying nimbly after a gallon of water drunk at a 
sitting ! No, as Mr. Goody can only torture the poor 
creatures, and then drown them, we advise another 
method of proceeding. 

Ed'jJ anation . — One of the rods supporting the kettle 
is hollow ; one end goes down through the floor or 
stage, and the other end is hermetically soldered. In the 
cross-bar also is a tube; into this is riveted the hanger, 
hollow as well as the kettle handle, which, lastly, is 
prolonged into pipes which go from eat‘h side down to 
the bottom of the kettle. An air-pump makes a vacuum 
in the different tubes, which amount to the same as one 
straight pipe, and the water is drawn off till not a drop 
remains. The ducks were concealed in the lid of the 
cover, precisely as the small birds were in that of the 
Magic Stqwpan. 


The Magic Punchbowl. 

We have succeeded but poorly with our cauldron, not 
even a cupful of broth resulting from three pails of 
water, so I doubt that we can redeem our reputation by 
the manufacture of punch. However, we shall try. 

Since water is useless* for one thing, we will not 
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employ it for another, but fill our largest bowl with 
handkerchiefs, roses, fans, newspapers, and all such 
ordinary components of punch. What ! you never heard 
of such being recommended ? An error. Any way, we 
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will put the cover over the bowl, for fear dust is hurtful. 
Eh ? upon my word 1 caught a whiff of hot rum ! 
There again, i lift off the cover, and the bowl is a-fire ! 



Fig. 161. 

It is a lake of flame ! Quick with the glasses ! Ladle 
it out! Keep on ladling it out! The more I take out, 
the fuller it gets ! 1 continue, afcd yet the untired spirits 
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rise ! Why, there is actually more in than there was at 
first ! My friend, do you give up trying to empty it ? 
Very wise of you, and I shan’t be a whit more obsti- 
nate. 

Explanation . — The bowl has two deep dishes inside 
it, one below the other. The upper one held the hand- 
kerchiefs and fans, and was carried away when the lid 
was removed, that action striking a friction match, which 
ignited the vapours of the lipated liquor in the second 
dish. Between this receptacle and the lining of the 
bowl itself, is a space filled with punch, the level of it 
being above that of the liquid in Jhe dish : the commu- 
nication is by a valve which is opened or closed by the 
pressure of a knob outside. 

Proportionably to the removal of the punch in the 
dish, the second quantity of punch, by the opening of 
the valve, in seeking to find a mutual level with the 
rest, adds to and raises up the beverage in the bowl, and 
makes it seem inexhaustible. 





PART Y. 

SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Sccre/s of Maynet/stn. 


The Magnetic Opera-glass. 

H AVE a turner make you an ivory opera-glass tube, 
so thin as to let the light shine through inside 
— the length two and a hall' inches, and about the shape 
given in the illustration. 
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The top, a, and the base, b, should be “flush” wiih 
the tube, c. The glass, d, has a focus nearly as long a> 
the tube. The ring of ivory, b, is open, to hold a plain 
glass, e, covered on the inside with black paper, and a 
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small cardboard circle. Pat a pivot, f, in the middle of 
the circle, and on the pivot the magnetized needle, o, a 
little shorter than the diameter of the circle. Cover the 
circle with a watch-glass, which will prevent the needle 
getting off its pivot. You will now have, apparently, 
a single-barrelled opera-glass, looking through which 
you will really see, by means of the magnifying-glass at 
the small end, such letters or figures as are traced on 
the cardboard circle inside the bottom of the tube. 
Apparently, however, the looker sees objects hidden in dif- 
fcient closed boxes, as will be explained in what follows. 

When this prepared spy-glass is brought within a 
certain distance of a magnetic bar, or a box in which is 
a concealed magnet, the magnetized needle will point 
necessarily in the same direction as the bar, and indi- 
cate its north and south — the north of the needle being 
the south of the bar. This effect will take place what- 
ever the wood or metal of the box around the bar, as 
the magnetic fluid will penetrate the most compact 
bodies without being altered in direction, always except- 
ing iron, which it will penetrate, but its direction will be 
altered. But the bar must not be too far from the 
needle, particularly if the latter is very small ; and the 
pivot of the needle must be held or placed above the 
middle of the bar, or else its direction will be false, 
especially when there are more than one bar within, of 
which the influences might unitedly act upon the 
needle. 

— [] — 

The Miniature Calculating Boy. 

Have a box made of the hexagonal or six-sided shape 
here given, a, b, c, d, e, v ; the diameter from eight 
to ten inches, the depth three-fifths of an. Inch, and 
reserve for the edge a ridge, so as to frame a plate of 
cl^ar glass, which should rest on a level with the top of 
the ridge. Construct a board of wood, o, 1 1, 1, n, m, n 
(Fig. 104), the same size as the box, and three-tenths 
of an inch thick, and glue to it a border a little project- 
ing over the sides, so that it will fit the bottom of the 
box closely on every edge. There is also to be a cover 
to the box, merely to protect the upper surface. 
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Paste paper down on the interior surface of the figure 
(163), and draw a dial-face, with an outer band, which 
you will divide into twenty-four (24) equal parts ; to 
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Fig. 103. 

begin which accurately, draw them diagonally on the 
supposed line, a i>, b k, c f ; divide into four equal 
parts the portions between those lines, and write the 

L N 


M 


I G 

Fig. 164. 

figures 1, 2, 3, to 24, in the order shown in the model. 
Make a very small mark outside the box at the angle 
corresponding with number 1. Fasten a pivot to the 
centre of the box, and on it set a magnetic needle, 
covered with a small card figure, h, cut out in pr^ile 
and painted prettily, holding in one hand a dart, or arrow, 
pointing to the north of the needle. Draw on the 
board (Fig. 164) two lines, o l, and h m. From the 
centre or point of section, g, describe the circle a 0, L M, 
and make the segment, g h, its eighth part, and the 
opposite segment, l m, the same arc. Draw the straight 
line a b. Hollow out the board so as to hold the mag- 
netized bar, l. n ; wax it and cover it with paper, as well 
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as the other. side of the board, so that the bar cannot be 
seen. Make a small mark on the paper at the angle 
towards which points the south of the bar. 

Take a picquet pack (the thirty-two cards of which a 
list is given immediately after this paragraph), and write 
on the backs the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 32, bearing 
in mind that the figures are to be in a certain relation 
to the degree and colour of the' cards which are inscribed 
with them, as follows: — «. 


1 



2 




4 

5 


0 





o v o 

O^O 


o o 

<> 0 ° 

0^0 

o o 


I 


ft 


o o 
.0. 


o o 

00 




13 


14 


15 

16 


v <? 


k> 

V 

'<? 9?! 

I<? 


S' V 

9 


0 

9? 



9? 

<? 

<? 



21 


2Q 


23 

24 


A * * 


* ♦ 
* 

%* 
♦ * 

♦ * 


25 

4 * 

26 

«£U 

II 

27 


28 

1 

29 

•> V A 

30 

4 * 





31 

A A 
V 

*> * 
A 

* +j 

32 

I 

4 * . 4 * 
j 4 » ♦ 
4 * 4 * 


Besides, write on twenty-four small squares of such thin 
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card as is used for visiting cards the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., 
to 24, inclusive. Their use is, being put on the board, 
to give you the excuse for lifting the box up off the 
board, as if to take note of the points indicated by the 
calculating boy. 

When the box is set upon the board in each of the 
six different positions it may take, the dart held by the 
miniature figure, n, will stop at the numbers 1, 2, 7, 8, 
12, or 2 1 ; and if these numbers are borne in mind, you 
may from them tell any one between two of them, inas- 
much as you have only to place that side of the angle of 
the box which has the little mark, towards one or the 
other of the six angles of the board, for the mark made 
on the board to inform you which is that angle. Jt will 
be equally easy to learn what is the chosen number, 
since (according to the table above given) the card’s 
nature and colour will denote the figures on it precisely, 
and you will have only to remember the order and 
colours of the cards. For instance, if the ten of spades 
were selected, the person mast have taken the number 
twenty-one (21). 

To perform the trick, hand a party the thirty-two cards 
of the picquet pock for him to choose a number. He 
having put his cards on the board, you tell by the colour 
and nature of the card the number he selected, which 
we will in this case suppose to be 21 (or the ten of 
spades). Having privately reckoned that of the six 
numbers you gave as names to the six positions of the 
box on the board (namely, 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, and 24), only 
the three, 1, 8, an\l 12, will make 21, added together, the 
box is to be set upon the board in a position that will 
cause the little man to point at 8. Open the cover and 
show that it does point at 8. Close the lid, and lift up 
the box off the board, to take up the little card on which 
is marked 8, as well as to give you, as aforesaid, $)ie 
pretext for lifting the box off to perform the secret stage 
in the feat. Put the box on the board again so that the 
figure shall point at 12. Continue to get the 1. 
Adding the amounts thus found, 1, 12, and 8, you have 
21, the number on the card selected. So you can repeat 
the operation, taking out as many of the small cards as 
required to make, by the addition of the figures on each 
of them, the amount on the card chosen. 
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It is to bo .clearly understood that, whatever number a 
person selects, it may be formed by some of the six 
numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, and 524, the only ones denoted 
by the figure which is made to move by the concealed 
bar. Unless, however, the box was set on the other face, 
that is to say, the under side of the board, by which the 
*ix different positions would produce other numbers 
with which all the numbers from 1 to 3*2 could not be 
composed. Nevertheless^ this other side enables you to 
indicate at one time the numbers 9, 10, 11, 15, 10, and 21. 
Therefore it follows, tliait having seen that one of these 
six numbers was selected, you can let the person decide 
whether he will be told the number at once by the 
calculating boy, or by several of his pointings. 

Note . — If by error a larger number was given out than 
was required, you can appear not really in fault, by again 
putting the box on the board in such a way as to indicate 
the excess of that number, in order to substract that 
increase from the total number which the figure failed to 
directly denote. If the board were made the top of a 
table, you would have a pretty, as well as useful, piece of 
furniture for your magical apartment. 

The Flower Box. 

To Tell which of Tiro Flowers have been placed in a Box, hermetically 
closed , or that neither ivas so put in. 

Procure a round case, ten inches high by tln;ee in 
diameter, as in the illustration. This case, n, is the 
cover to a glass shade, and the little vase, c, and fits the 
base, a, tightly. The vase, c, has a hole in it, into which 
can be inserted the stem of two artificial flowers, say a 
white and a red rose, f and o. To make tjie stalks, 
use polished steel wire, highly magnetized, bearing in 
mind that the north pole of one of these stalks should 
her downwards, to go into the vase, and the other up- 
wards, to go into the flower ; cover with green silk, and 
tie on little sprigs of wire, also bound around with silk, 
to which attach the leaves and blossoms. 

When one of the two flowers (or bouquets, as the 
principle remains the same with twenty flowers so con- 
structed as with one), supposing f, is placed in the box, 
the north of the wire in the stem will be downwards, 
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as will be the south of the wire in the stem of the flower 
g. From this it follows that, by approaching to the 



Fig. 165. 


box the Magic Opera-glass, described previously, the 
direction of the needle within it will indicate that of the 
flowers ; while, if neither of them were put in, the needle 
will tell you that fact also, from its not pointing steadily. 

To perform the trick, you present the box and the two 
flowers to a person, leaving him free to secretly insert 
either one he likes in the vase, and return you the box 
tightly closed in with its cover. You look at it with 
your opera-glass, and by noting in which direction the 
needle points, you can tell which flower was put inside. 


The Magic Sovereign Box. 

Have a box large enough only to hold a coin or two. 
Bitch as are commonly called “ sovereign boxes.” Take 
a half-crown and bore a hole with a drill transversely 
through *its diameter, from edge to edge, and force 
into it a well-tempered and magnetized darning-needle. 
Drop a little pewter on the opening made, groove it w^th 
a file, to imitate the milling, and no one will perceive 
that it has been in any way tampered with. But if you 
look at the coin with the Magic Opera-glass, previously 
described, the needle within it will take the direction of 
the magnet embedded in the piece of money. 

To perform the trick, ask of one of the company a 
half-crown, skilfully substitute for it your prepared one. 
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and give it Jto another person to hold, as if this were the 
borrowed one. He is either to put it in the box or not, 
and you propose, without touching the box, and merely 
by looking at it with your spy-glass, to tell whether the 
piece was or was not shut up in the box. If the con- 
cealed magnet makes the needle move, you know the coin 
is in the box. 

Observation 1st. The needle in the opera-glass 
naturally points to the ljorth, like that of a mariner’s 
compass, and so it is essential, before bringing it near 
the box, to look at its, situation, which will alter as the 
coin is approached. Nevertheless, if by chance the needle 
in the coin happened to be at that moment in the 
direction of the magnetic meridian, the trick would fail. 

Observation ‘*>nd. The needle in the opera-glass must 
be extremely sensitive, on account of the needle in the 
coin having no great attractive force. You could perform 
the trick with the coin in a snuff or tobacco box, but too 
deep a box might trouble you in executing the feat. 

* — [] — 

The Intelligent Fly. 

Have a walnut-wood box made with six sides, a, b, c, 
d, e, f. The size is eight or ten inches in diameter, 



K Dr 

Fig. 160. 


nud one-fourth or one-half of an inch deep. Let there 
beta narrow ridge all around the edge, so that you can 
lay a plate of glass level upon the top surface. And have 
a covefr to it to protect the face and glass from injury. 

Have a board, o, h, i, l, made in the same form and 
size as the box, an inch and a quarter thick ; run a 
narrow ridge all around it, so that the box will fit 
squarely into it, whether upside down or not. 

Paste paper on the bottom of this box, and draw a 
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circle like a dial-plate, which you will divide into twenty- 
four equal parts; to do which, draw from angle to angle 



Fig. 167. 


the lines ad,r e, c f, and divide into four equal parts 
each of the six portions of the two outer rims so marked 
in these twenty-four spaces ; write the names and colour 
of the twenty-four cards of a picquet pack, from which 
has been discarded the sevens and eights * Hear in 
mind to place them in the order given in Fig. 108. Put 
a dot, p, on the side of the box where the queen of 
hearts is placed, so that you may find it by touching the 
box. 



Fig. 168. 


Draw cm the board (Fig. 1 07) the two lines o 1 , and 
H l, and describe from the centre, r, the circle g ji, 1 b . 
Divide into quarters the arcs a h and 1 l; and having 
halved the two divisions diametrically opposite, namfly, 
a and b, draw the line a b. Hollow out the board, along 
that line, and place in it a strongly magnetic bar, six or 
eight inches long ; conceal it by covering the board with 
fancy-coloured paper. 

* Other games can be also played on this plan, luit the reader’s own 
ingenuity will enable him to substitute such, a game as is most of tea 
played in bis neighbourhood. 
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Set a pivot in the centre of the box, and on it mount a 
magnetized needle of the shape here shown, 
1?% ending in a very fine point, on which can be 
p< r fastened a natural or artificial fly. The needle 
is only pierced with a little hole in part of 
its length, so that it will keep its balance, 
and need not be perforated like a compass 
<1 needle. 

Cover the paft of the glass which is con- 
secutive with the dial-face, with a circle of 
paper (Figs* 107, l OS ) % so as to hide the needle, 
and only show the fly, as if it of itself walked 
1 around "the dial -face. Make a mark on the 
side of the dial plate where the queen of 
Ftg. 169. hearts is. 

Remove the sevens and eights from a picquet pack, 
and arrange them as follows : — 

1 I 7 j 13 KK1 I 19 I" " ! 


i4 fgy 


20 [♦« 


4 


1 0 k* 4-1 


ii r?»" 


16 + + 
♦ 4 4 


22 [0“0l 


n m 53 1 


e I2S 


12 r* A * 

i 4 4* 


{A large card.) 


18 MCI 94 


(A large card.) 
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From tlie above order of arrangement, the pack can 
be dealt out, without shuffling, first two at »a time, and 
then three, to play a game of triumph ( triomphe , the 
original of the old English game of “ trump ”), so that 
the hands are : — 


Non-Dealkr. 



Dealer. 




<? <?j 

- 


<? 


<? <? 

M 







Turn-up card : 



Consequently the dealer will win, as he can take or 
out-trump every card in the other s hand, providing that 
he plays the cards not trumps after the cut. There is no 
need for him to know his antagonist’s hand. 

The pack being supposed in the aforesaid order, the 
performer of the trick makes the other party cut by the 
lorn/ card (see Long Card, previously described), and 
deals out the cards by twos and by threes, so that there 
will be the following hands: — 


* Non-Dealer. 




Dealer. 


4*4 

A ‘ A 

4*4 

4*4 


4 4 ’ 

* 4 * 

4*4 

4 4 

0 o 0; - 

» 0 


oV 





c°c 

i 

o v o 0 0 


Turn-up card : 
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When the box is placed successively on one of the 
sides of the board, in each of the six positions 
possible, the needle on whose point is the fly will point 
in the same direction as the bar in the board, and con- 
sequently it can be made to point to the turn-up card, 
and each of the five in the pack of the performer. The 
construction of the box also enables one to make the 
fly point out, on the other side of the board, the cards 
used in the second round ; you have but to pay atten- 
tion to the mark on the bpaftl, and the point adjusted to 
the box, in order to avoid being deceived by the different 
positions, and learn wh^cll is the card on which the fly 
ought to stop. 

Performance . — You propose for some one to play a 
game of tiiumph with an intelligent fly, which you assert 
to have been trained at card-play, and is kept in the box. 
Put the box on the board in the suitable position. 
Pretend to shuffle the pack (see “False Shuffling,” in the 
card recreations). Let the opponent cut or not as he 
pleases. Deal out by twos and threes, show your anta- 
gonist the turn-up card without looking at it yourself, 
and put it upon the board without discovering the 
figure. Place the box so that the fly must point to the 
turned-up card, lifting the cover to show how faithfully 
the fly obeyed. Remark that, so far, he has seen nothing; 
for your intelligent fly far surpasses all the learned or 
automaton insects on record, not excluding the cele- 
brated iron fly of Regiomontanus. Having pronounced 
this name of a noted mechanician of the dark ages, 
without dislocating your jaw or straining your tongue, 
return to the solemn business. 

Ask the other party to play, and if he passes, say you 
will stand; and as he is the eldest hand, bid him 
put bis card on the board without telling what it is. 
Without caring to kuow, you make the fly point to one 
of the trumps you hold, and play it, and proceed with 
the regular game. After the first round, shuffle the 
cards without really mixing the unplayed lot; have 
them cut at the long card, and use the unplayed ones, 
and employ the back of the board : this using up the 
rest of‘ the pack will seem very extraordinary. By 
making your adversary lay his cards on the board, or 
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putting yours there, you get the excuse for lifting the 
box so as to change its position. 


The Box of Enigmas. 

Let a box be made three inches square, and half an 
inch deep, with a lid on hinges. In the middle, and out 
of sight, set a magnetic needle, e, f, which you mask 



Fig. 170. Fig. 171. 


with a small figure of a Cupid holding a dart, with his 
hand to the north of the needle. Cover the top of the 
interior of the box with a plate of glass, to keep in this 
figure, and paste on it a ring of paper, divided into eight 
equal parts, in each of which jou write the solutions of 
the eight enigmas hereafter given, in the order desig- 
nated by the illustration. 

Fit a drawer to the box which will hold 011 c of the 
four cardboard tablets hereafter desciibed. Take four 
pieces of cardboard (Figs. 172, 173, 174, 175), of a size 



Fig. 172. Fig. 173. Fig. 174. Fig. 175. 


to go into the drawer, which you mark in eight equal# 
parts on the circle within their sides, and in each set a 
magnetized bar, with the poles disposed as the four 
models show. Cover the two faces of the tablets with 
other cards, which you fasten neatly on, binding the 
edges with fancy paper. Write on the ffont and back 
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of each the eight enigmas, so that each tablet will have 
two enigma^, in such a way that, on being put in the 
drawer, the little Cupid will point to the answer of the 
enigma written on that face of the card which is upwards 
in the drawer. 

Having presented all the tablets to one of your com- 
pany, beg him to read and try to guess the enigmas, and 
to put one secretly in the box, engaging that the Cupid 
will find out the answer before he does. Of course, you 
can show at once that the figure has pointed to the solu- 
tion. 

The eight enigmas liere given are only to show the 
principle of the trick, as any others will do as well. The 
box can be constructed for twelve enigmas instead of 
eight, by making one more division and using six 
tablets. 

Enigmas. 

1st. On the first face of the first tablet. 

The king is my subject, 

The victor my jlave ; 

I hurl down the strong, 

And conquer the brave : 

I deal Eoineos death, 

And inspire the toast, 

And wreak the most harm 
On those love me most. 

Love. 

2nd. On the first face of the second tablet . 

We brothers are, quite speechless,” 

Yet many a word we pass ; 

In company work, although 
Part are of the higher class. 

The red roof over our heads 
Is smooth as a croquet-lawn; 

Our prison-door often opes, 

But we stay till out we ’re drawn. 

The Teeth. 
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8rd. On the first face of the third tablet. 

In the world I make some noise 
At every step 1 take. 

And with no legs or wings 

With my master journeys make. 
If I suit him very well. 

He wishes to have me old; 

And yet, to last Ilian more, 

I very oft am sold » 

Shoe. 


4th. On the first face of the fourth tablet. 

Often I ’m stolen, but yet I ’ni left 
Where I was before happened the theft. 
Enclosed in a chest, remote from the light, 
I die whenever I ’m brought into sight. 

Heart. 


5th. On the back of the first tablet. 

Like a long thin snake I trail 
Along my figure frail ; 

I respect to none accord — 

I ’d trip up a gouty lord. 

In my holes I rest all day, 

But at night I come away. 

Boot-lace. 


Oth. On the bach of the second tablet. 

In the palace I am found, 

And the hut ; e’en on the ground. 

The world, when weary, seeks my peace. 

I ’m the child’s warm friend ; the old 
Bate me so, too. when all ’s cold, 

And for me pluck the fowls and geese. 

Bed. 

B 
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7th. On the hach of tfie third tablet. 

When my first is at its height, 

My second should be strong. 

To get its ardent power under; 

And my whole ’ s a thing of might. 

No eyes to it belong. 

Yet sight ; no tongue, but voice of thunder. 

Fire-arms. 

8th. On the bat/c of the fourth tablet. 

No one drowns in my oceans, 

None till on my broad downs; 

I own not a hovel. 

Yet I boast of huge towns. 

I reduce to an inch 

Mile on mile of great works, 

And I range at my will 

From Australians to Turks. 

Maps. 

The Magnetic Clock. 

Have a clock-face made on both sides of a stand, 
with a foot f. 



< Fig. 176. Fig. 17 7. 

On each face, a and b, sink a circle in the centre, in 
which can be set two circles of pasteboard, six or seven 
inches in diameter, with a wooden rim or frame, d and 
d ; divide these circles into sixteen equal parts, after 
having drawn two concentric circles ; and indicate in 
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each division one of the thirty-two cards of a picquet 
pack, to wit, the ace, king, queen, knave* ten, nine, 
eight, and seven of each suit, in any order yo-u please, 
provided that there are sixteen one side of one dial 
and the same the other, and the divisions of both sides 
corresponding. 

Run through the two circles an axle, g h, in the centre 
of which mount a thin magnetic bar, i L; each of the 
two ends, g and n, endii*g in a pivot. Each pivot 
having a small head, like a fin, in order to stop the 
needle and prevent it falling* off when it is made to 
turn. Screw on a small brass vvBeel at the place where 
the axle comes through the pasteboard circles, so as to 
turn the magnetized bar inside, by means of the wheels, 
to any point you wish. This axle must not move too 
freely, as it must not be able to shake loose when once 
it has settled. Set a magnetic needle of the proper length 



Fig. 178o 

exactly balanced, on the pivot, so that it will take pre- 
cisely the direction of the magnetic bar, t l (Fig. 177). 

Set thfc inside bar so that its south pole points to- 
wards the two pasteboard circles in such a way, that on 
turning the needle to any part of the dial it has only to 
be released to come back every time to point to the 
two of the cards there written down. 

Performance. — You skilfully induce two persons to 
draw out of a whole pack the two cards at which 
the needle points, according to the way the magnetic 
bar directs it, and at once presenting the dial to one of 

8 % 
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them, you ask if the drawn card is at one or the other 
of its faces ; next, the needle is set on its pivot and 
spun round, you remarking during its revolution that it 
will stop of its own accord at the chosen card. You re- 
peat this operation with the selector of the second card. 

Note . — By having another and similar needle, but 
magnetized in the opposite sense, so as to point to the 
south with what ought to be its north pole, you can 
draw four different cards, bi following up the previous 
feat with a change of ‘needles, to tell which were 
the additional two cards. To force the other two 
persons to take the cards you desire them, see that 
portion of this work treating of card tricks. 


Variation, with Numbers or Letters. 

Instead of writing names of cards on the two faces 
of the dial-plate, you can divide them into twenty-four 
equal spaces, and in each put a figure or a letter of the 
alphabet, usin I for J, and V for U, to save the two 
extra letters of the twenty. six. 

Arrange the figures regularly from 1 to 12, in the 
order shown in the following table. 


Order op the Numders. 


On the 1st face, 
A. 

On the 2nd face, 
B. 

Sum of the two 
opposito num- 
bers on each 
face. 

Numbers diame- 
trically opposite. 

1 

11 

12 


10 

10 

... ... 

2 

6 

1 

7 


5 

4 

9 

* 

3 

5 

8 


9 

2 

11 


' 12 

12 

• M ♦ +• 

12 

4 

6 

10 


7 

7 

• • • 

7 

9 

9 

Ml • • • 

9 

8 

8 

• t • ••• 

8 

11 

11 

Ml • •• 

11 
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By this arrangement, the addition of apy one of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 on one of the faces a and b, to 
the number on the other face directly opposite it forms 
a number like that diametrically opposite it. Con- 
sequently, if, having two magnetic needles, one of 
which has its north pole at its point, and the other the 
south pole at its point, and making one of these needles 
turn successively on both faces of the dial, the sum of 
the two numbers it points out will make the same as 
that which the other needle Will indicate on only one or 
the other of the faces. 

The transposition of the numbers of this (able on 
the faces is made by transcribing in the order of dial 
a, from right to left, and of dial b, from left to right, as 
in the illustrations. Only thus will the numbers be 
correctly placed. This circular row of numbers can be 
placed on the same circle as the cards m the previous 
trick. 

Performance . — Into a box or bag with several divi- 
sions, put the numbers, written on small square cards, 
the numbers 1 to 1*2 in one of the compartments, and 
in another numbers like that pointed at on the face by 
the magnetic bar. You draw different numbers out of 
the bag or box, and after showing them, return them. 
Presenting to a person the division of your box or bag 
in which are the many similar numbers, you beg him to 
take one out at random, and hide it in his closed hand. 
Then you offer to make the needle tell him what is the 
number, either in one time or two, which you can do by 
using one or the other of the needles. If it is to be 
pointed out at once, you can give him the choice of one^ 
of the dial -plates. 

Note . — The box or bag with the numbers being in 
several compartments, the recreation can be varied still 
more by putting in a third division other similar 
numbers, so that two different numbers drawn could J>e 
pointed out on the two faces of the dials. 
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The Enchanted Well. 

Form a miniature well of cardboard, a, mounted on a 
step, or square block, 13, c. 



Fig. 1 79. Fig. 180. 

The dimensions are two inches high by one inch 
wide ; the mouth of the well three-quarters of an inch. 
The base is hollow, for the reception of a drawer, t. 
The opening tapers down conically, so as to be but u 
quarter of an inch at the bottom. (See the profile of the 
figure beside it.) 

Above the base, at the place marked 1, a little below 
the bottom, o, of the well, place a small convex mirror, 
h, of such spherical proportions, that should any person 
look down into the well from a distance of a yard or 
forty inches, the head and bust will appeal only about 
the size of the diameter of the bottom of the well. 

At the point 1, on the base, mount a magnetic needle, 
E Q, on a pivot, closed in by a very thin sheet of card- 
board, o s, cut in a circle five inches and a half in dia- 


R 



0 


Fig. 181. 

meter. Divide this circle into four equal parts, as in 
Fig. 181 , and draw on it four small rings, in three of 
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which you will paint the heads v, x, and y, each with a 
different head-dress ; one, for instance, beifig a hat, one 
a turban, one a full-bottomed wig, observing that the 
place where the face should be is cut clean out, and the 
fourth ring, z, cut entirely out, as shown in Fig. J 81 . 
The needle, n q, must be placed as the figure represents 
it. 

Take four tablets, square, and of the size to go neatlv 
into the drawer t, and on three of them paint similar 
fyeads to those painted on the tircle (Fig. lsl). 


Fig. 182 . 


Fig. 184 . Fig. 185 . 

Behind each of the four tablets set a magnetic bar, 
arranged with regard to its poles, as in the Fig. v, x, Y, 
and z, covering them with cardboard, to prevent any one 
seeing the bars. 

Note . — The feat can be made still more extraordinary 
by forming the lining of the well of tin, and putting a 
piece of clear glass at the place o, near the bottom, 
fastened in with gum, so that no water can soak through, 
upon the* apparatus beneath. 

Operation . — When any one of the three tablets, v, x, 
or y, is placed in the draw under the well, the magnetic 
bar, then shut up with it, will then turn and fix Abe 
cardboard circle, which is moveable, in such a way that 
the head-dress, similar to that painted on this tablet or 
picture, will present itself at the opening in the bottom 
of the well. Therefore, if a person holds his head above 
it at the suitable di&tance, the convex mirror will reflect 
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liis face in miniature, and also give him the appearance 
of wearing the head-dress painted on that part of the 
cardboard below. 

Performance . — You put the apparatus on the table, 
with a short series of remarks, in which you will 
certainly not forget to introduce the proverb of “ truth 
in the well.” 

If picture z is put in the drawer, the place of the 
opening in the moveable circle, which is clear, being 
downwards in the well, 'the looker-on will see in the 
mirror his face and hair naturally. Beforehand, the 
picture z being placed in the drawer, there being 
nothing painted on it, so there will be no alteration. 
Several persons are asked to look in, remarking that 
they shall only see themselves as they are. Take this 
picture out of the drawer, and put the three others 
into the hands of one of the party, bidding him select 
one, and, according to the figure in which he desires to 
see liis portrait, place that tablet in the drawer. You 
close it, making some mysterious wayings with your 
wand, and the instant afterwards, begging the person to 
look into the well, he will see his face adorned with the 
head-dress which was pictured on the tablet. 

Observation .— Well done, this piece of recreation pro- 
duces quite an agreeable effect ; but it is essential that 
the mouth of the well should be of good size, and the 
well itself shallow, in order that the inside should be 
lighted The person who looks in must be in the proper 
position. Besides, the w r ell must be separable from the 
base, in order that you shall be able to adjust and 
change the cardboard circle and make use of a great 
number of tablets. 

If the apparatus is constructed on a larger scale, which 
will be better, there can be placed on the same circle a 
still greater number of figures or faces, by suitably 
arranging the magnetic bars. 


The Enchanted Head 

Have a cardboard head cut out and painted, life size, 
a little leaning, so that the eyes will not be horizontally 
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placed. Cut clear out the eye-sockets ; put in very thin 
glass, concave on one side, convex outside* ; painting the 
concave side white, except the iris which you leave 
clear, and the pupil painted black. 



Fig. 186. 

On a pivot, e n, place horizontally and well balanced, 
a cylindrical zone of thin cardboard, f g, on which 
are painted different colours of eyes, such as black, blue, 
greenish, grey, in such a manner that none of the 
colours appear in connection abruptly, but are joined by 
gradual shades ; observe also, that the same shade should 
commence at an equal distance to that between the eyes 
themselves, and follow on the part a, that which is to 
appear under the eye, c, and on b, that which ought to 
appear upder the eye, d. It is easy to see by the figure 
that what is painted on the upper part of the zone' 
appears through the eye b, and what is on the lower 
part through b. 

By means of the two brass wires, t and l, suspend a 
magnetic bar, m b, five or six inches long, pierced in the 
centre with the hole, p, large enough not to rub against 
the pivot, e n, and placed as near as possible to the foot, 
E a, or thin board, as it is, on which the head should be 
placed. Having set the head on a table, into which has 
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been inserted a magnetic bar, about eight inches long, 
a b {see Fig. J 87), moving on an axle in its centre, and 


Fig. 187. 

turned by any concealed means you please, the bar, 
M o, which carries the zoi ik with it, will always be in the 
same position as the one hidden, which we here suppose 
is put in motion by your confederate. 

This head being placed in full view, it is announced 
that the eyes have the chameleon gift of taking the hue 
of those that look at them, and that the same colour 
will remain until another person stands before it, when 
it will fade away gradually, to assume the tint of the 
eyes of the new comer. 

Supposing that the first person who comes forward 
has light-blue eyes, you add to what you have previously 
stated, — 

“ Here is a lady [or gentleman] who has light-blue 
eyes ; and you will see the eyes of the head assume that 
same hue.” 

On hearing this, your concealed agent will turn the 
bar hidden in the table, which will move with it that 
placed in the base of the head, and the cylindrical zone, 
until it is seen that the eyes of the head are the saijie in 
colour as those of the person. 

Observation . — As the magnetic bar in the head turns 
of itself to the north, the head being held at a certain 
angle to the north, would itself give its eyes the 
colour called for ; but the movement of the zope would 
. then he apparent, and would not stop sharply enough for 
the cause of the amusement to be sufficiently unsus- 
pected. 


The Magnetic Card Box. 

Have a box made with a lid working on hinges, a , b , 
c, i), about six inches by eight ; and the depth eight or 
ten inches. 
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Measure off a third of the length from f to k, and 
place there, e, a pivot, on which you set the cardboard 
circle, c, three or four inches in diameter, closing in a 



Fig. 18§. 


magnetic needle, n s. Draw on the circle four playing- 
cards, arranged as in Fig. 188. 

Cover the box with a glass, on which, in glueing on a 
sheet of paper, you leave an opening, 11 , through which 
one or the other of the cards on the circle can be seen. 

Have a small portfolio, a b, of the same size as the 
box with a flat back and after having marked off its 
length in three equal parts insert in one of its sides 
two thin magnetized bars about three and a half inches 
long, so that half the circuit of one, k, overlaps that of 
the other division, f, the north of one pointing to the 
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angle b, and that of the other to c This portfolio may 
be placed under the box in four different situations, 
either by changing the position of one of its sitfes 
under the box, or by moving the box itself, likewise 
altering the direction of the bar under the circle, g, 
making one of the cards on the cardboard circle, u, 
show itself by the opening, h, whence it follows, that 
you can thus make any of them appear at desire. 
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Performance . — Force two cards from a pack on two 
different persons, like those on the cardboard circle. 
Then, handing the portfolio to the first person, beg him 
to shut up his card in it and give it back to you ; place 
it then under the box, in that situation which will 
make its counterpart card on the circle appear in the 
box under the opening, h ; immediately afterwards, open 
the box and show the card which was drawn. Do the 
same with the second card. tt 

Observation . — As you tmay have failed to force the 
cards you wished, you must not proclaim that they will 
infallibly be told by Vhe box until they were really 
drawn by the company, by which means you will not 
be embarrassed, but can, instead of this recreation, 
perform some of the card tricks explained previously 
under the proper head. 

Cupid's Palace. 

On a wooden base, a, b, c, d, e, f, in the shape of 
a flight of steps, and of hexagonal form, very thin in 



Fig. 190. 

the middle, g. On this stand a little house, temple, or 
cottage, of any shape you please within. The whole is 
to be planned so that any one looking into the interior 
by the door, o, cannot see the floor, a, b, c, d, e, f. Observe 
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that it is necessary for the board forming the floor of 
the building to turn with the circular cen*tre-piece of 
the bottom, a, b, c, n, e, f, and to he far enough abovo 
it — say a quarter of an inch — to let the centre-piece, with 
its magnetic needle, ns, on a pivot at h, turn freely. 


▲ F 



Fig. 191. 

On the rim of the centre-piece, at equal distances 
from the centre h, stand six small figures, cut out of 
card, very light, and painted so as to exactly resemble 
one another ; they represent a cupid, gipsy, fortune-teller, 
wizard, or sybil, holding a small scroll, on which 
is written one of such words applicable as answers to 
many questions, as “yes,” “no,” “love,” “•faithfulness,” 
u constancy,” “ cruelty.” 

— [] — 

The Magnettb Table for Cupid’s Palace. 

On a table, a, b, c, d, with a double top, and the 
upper slab rather thin, fix a magnetic bar. The bar, 
n, s, is of |he same size as the illustration shows in pro- 
portion ; traversed by an axle, on which it moves easily 
and noiselessly. 

Upon this axle fix a pulley-sheave, e, two inches and 
a third in diameter, on which is an endless cord,%, 
which also runs round a second pulley-sheave, G, of the 
same size, placed over one of the legs, t, of the table; 
this leg, like the others, is turned, and a moveable 
moulding, h, turns in its circular movement the pulley- 
sheave, e, this is done by forming the leg of two diffe- 
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rent portions, one, a, surmounted by an iron peg, fastened 
firmly by it£ end, b, to an iron band, i, fastened at the 
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inside corner, d, of the table ; the other pie^e is com- 
posed of the moveable moulding, g, and the sheave, d, 
which fits into it squarely. Lastly, the whole piece 
moves on the iron peg, b, so that when you turn the 
moulding, the sheaves, g and e (on which is the bar, N, 
s) also turn. 

A b 



O D 

( Fig. 198. 

When a. whole turn is made of the moulding, o, the 
two sheaves which it makes act being of the same 
diameter, the magnetic bar attached to one of them will 
similarly make one revolution, and therefore, by means 
of a small point on the moulding, the performer may 
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know the position given to the bar, and consequently to 
the thin magnetised bar hidden in the Palace set above 
it, which must take the same direction. 

On a number of blank cards are written questions, to 
which the words on the scrolls will befittiugly answer ; 
and they are arranged beforehand ; so that after a pretend- 
ed or real shuffling, the performer knows what answer 
to give to any card presented and chosen, making the 
bar hidden in the table $ct as secretly as possible, 
you direct it so that each of die little figures who hold 
the answers to each of the selected cards will appear at 
the door according to your neeefe. You must take care 
not to open the little door until a moment after the 
bar has settled in its place, in order that the figure 
should have ceased to vibrate, thus avoiding any suspi- 
cion that there are several figures which come round 
to the door, instead of apparently the one same figure 
who gives the different answers, which constitutes the 
marvellous part of the recreation. To make sure that 
the figure at the door has become quiet, a little opening 
made on the side opposite the door will enable you to 
perceive that figure which is diametrically opposite the 
one at the door, and you can tell by that one in what 
state is its counterpart. 

— [] — 

The Ringing Bells. 

Lot a small round tin box be made, with the cover 
and sides pierced with holes. At the bottom of the box 
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fix a small, magnetic needle, n, s, turning freely on a 
pivot, and furnished with a watch-spring; place within 
the box a small bell, such as are in repeating watches, 
against which one end of the bar can strike ; place this 
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box on the magnetic table previously described, in such 
a position that one end of the bar enclosed in the 
table will be under the box at about the point d. 

Operation . — If you move the magnetic bar in the 
table from f to a, it will attract the small bar in t' 10 box, 
so that it will turn and strike the bell as many times as 
you please to let the bar return from G to F, and make 
it go from f to g again. 

— o— 

Amusement witft the Magnetic Bell. 

Just as the table rappers rap out the letters of the 
alphabet by as many knocks to each as signifies its nu- 
merical position, as 1 for A, 2 for B, and so on, so you 
can spell out persons’ names, &c., by this bell. 

Or, having written on 21 blank cards the numbers 
from 1 to 24, arrange them in the following order: — 

Order op tiie Cards. 


Card 



Nt 

Card 



No. 

I. 


• •• 

11 

XIII. 



5 

II. 



12 

XIV. 



6 

III. 



9 

XV. 



19 

IV. 



10 

XVI. 



20 

V. 



13 

XVJ I. 



21 

VI. 



14 

XVIII. 




vir. 



15 

XIX. 


• • • 

4 

VIII. 



7 

XX. 


• • • 

22 

LX. 



8 

XXI. 


• • • « 

23 

X. 



10 

XXII. 



24 

XI. 



17 

XXIII, 


• • • 

1 

XII. 

• • • 

... 

18 

XXIV. 



2 


The cards being thus arranged, let the party see that 
they are to all appearance mixed up liiggledy«piggledy, 
and false shuffle them, as explained in the Card 
Tricks, in order that they shall come out in the natural 
or^er of the numbers, l to 24. Put the pack on the 
table face down, and let one card be drawn at hazard ; 
notice at what place the selected card was in the pack, 
as that will tell the number written on the drawn 
card, of course, and state that your magic bell will ring 
out as many strokes as there are units in the figure on 
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the card. By working the bar properly, fys explained 
above, you will redeem your promise. 

Variation . — Let two cards be selected instead of one, 
and state that you will similarly tell the amount of the 
two numbers, or the difference between them. And if, 
in letting two cards be drawn, you perceive that one of 
them is divisible by the other, announce that the magic 
bell will tell, how many times one number is greater 
than the other. • 

Some of the other amusements in this book can be 
performed with this bell ; but fchg reader s own wit will 
apply them properly. 

— □ — 

The Magnetic Clock; or, the Time of Day told by a 
Lizard running round the Rim of a Clock-face. 

Construction . — Get the works of an old-fashioned 
watch, of large size (or an ordinary clock movement, 
without the minute-wheel, and with the axis that turns 
the hour-hand in a vertical position), and fasten on the 



pin of the hands a small strip of brass, a b, pierced at 
c with a hole, in which is set a socket and cap to fit the 
top of the # axle. 

This strip of brass holds a rim of magnetized steel, i>, 
six inches in diameter, all to turn horizontally within a 
zone or circle of very thin glass (cut with a diamond 
a section of a thin glass bottle), a little over an inch 
high ; the poles of this magnet are to go up as close to 
the glass as possible, without actually touching it. 

On the inside of the glass paste a circle of paper, on 
which you have drawn the twelve hours of the day ; 
place the whole in a hollow stand of wood, nicely turned 

T 
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and painted, as in the illustration, where the zone enter 
between the top, c, and the base, d. (Fig. 197). 

This having been done, make and cut out a miniatur# 



Fig. 197 . 

lizard of fhin steel plate, or such other animal as fancy 
may suggest, a little less than an inch long, and as light 
as possible; curve it so as to fit closely outside the 
zone of glass, and magnetize it, so that on its being put 
on the outside of this circular dial-plate, and towards 
the poles of the concealed steel within it, the figure will 
stand still, with its head in the direction to which the 
circle moves. 

When the clockwork is wound up, the wheel will be 
twelve hours making the complete circuit of the inside of 
the zone, and the little lizard, always being fixed on the 
poles of the wheel, will also go round, telling the time 
as exactly as a band, which will appear all the more 
marvellous from the fact that you can take i'c clear off 
and put him hack again, to show that it has no connec- 
tion with the clock itself, 
i 

To make Little Figures which will sometimes Pursue 
and sometimes Avoid each other. 

Have two pedestals turned, round and hollow, three 
inches in diameter, with a hole through the centre of 
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the upper part, a , a sixth of an inch wid$, and free to 
open. 

Jn the bottom of each pedestal place a strip of mag- 



Fig. 198. 


netized steel, a third of an inch broad by one-twelfth 
thick, and two and a half inches long. Bore a hole in 
it, in the middle, and there fix a bent blade of brass, c, 
on which you fasten a scapement (in watchmaking terms), 
which being above this ^rass blade, will prevent it being 
unsteady when it is set on the pivot, k. Let a brass 
wire, F, enter the upper part of the scHpoment and pro- 
trude about an inch out of the hole }ou made in the 
cover, a. 

Out of some light material mould two figures, four or 
five inches high, representing, for- instance, a school- 
master and a pupil, which you will fasten to the brass 
wires, one to each, in such a way that they will Face the 
northern poles of each of the magnetized blades with 
which they turn. 

’ Performance —When you present the scholar to his 
master, by holding the pedestal and pieventing it from 
moving with the finger, the two northern poles of the 
magnets — if all has been done as directed — are then 
facing each other. That of the scholar will compel that 
of the master to turn his back (towards which is pointed 
the southern pole), and the master will seem to run away 
from the pupil; if you take the other pedestal, and 
bring it to the scholar, he will fly from the master, which 
will be highly diverting. 

Among the subjects for this scene will be a general 
and a soldier, a sportsman and a lion, or bear, two ships, 
a cat and a dog, &c., &c. 
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Tricks with the Magic Lantern. 

The magic lantern is a dioptrical instrument, invented 
by Father Kireher, with the property of making figures 
painted on pieces of thin glass, with transparent colours, 
appear of large size on a white surface, as a wall or 
sheet. Behind the glass picture is a strong light, and 
before it two magnifying glasses or lenses in a teles- 
copic slide, so that they can* be adjusted in focus, and 
so send the rays of lightrfrom behind the glass diverg- 
ing to the wall, where they will form a larger image. 

If the light is from tfie sun, the effects are akin to 
those of the solar microscope ; if by a candle, or lamp 
of any sort, a reflector is set so as to save all the rays 
that would not otherwise have illumined the picture- 
glass. 

To give movements to the figures in the picture, two 
pieces of glass are used, one set in a frame and painted 
with part of the figure, while the other, bearing the 
moving portion (as a leg, an arm, or machinery), is 
worked by a string or a rod, sliding in through a slit in 
the frame : thus can a wind or water-mill be seen in 
action ; a cobbler sew at a boot; a comic man drink ; a 
Chesterfield take off and put on his hat ; Mr. Punch 
flourish his staff of office, &c. 

To make this optical apparatus more amusing and 
wondrous, prepare the figures so as to be able to give 
them natural movements, done by using two glass slides , 
on which different parts of the same object are painted, 
and moving one to and fro behind the other. Thus 
Jack can be made to thrust his sword at a giant ; Jack, 
Jill, and the pail fall downhill ; a grotesque head put 
out its tongue ; a smith hammer on an anvil ; a rope- 
dancer waltz from one end of a cord to the* other; a 
trapezist perform, &c. 

A dissolving view is managed by two lanterns of the 
saf.10 powers, lighted equally. The light from one must 
fall on the same point of the screen where the other 
casts its picture, so that when one slide is gradually 
shut off, and the other proportionately discovered, one 
scene seems to fade into another. The best effects are 
a landscape in winter becoming a view in summer ; a 
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desert into a populous market-place ; a ghost into a jolly 
laughing man, &c. * 

F or phantasmagoria, the figures are surrounded by an 
opaque tint, so that the rays of light pass only through 
the figures themselves, and while the magic lantern 
views are cast upon a wall with a halo or circle of light 
all around them, the phantasinagorial lantern throws 
them on a transparent screen, such as a sheet of wetted 
or waxed muslin; oiled • or tissue paper, strained 
smoothly on a frame. * 

To prevent the friction of moving slides injuring the 
painting, interpose a thick band of paper around the 
edges, to keep the surfaces of the two glasses from 
contact. 


Tlie Witch of Endor Trick. 

The light, of the magic lantern, as well as the colours 
of the objects designed on the slides, can not only 
appear on a sheet, but can as well be given an abiding- 
place on smoke. 

For this purpose, make a pasteboard or wooden box, 
four feet high, and seven or eight inches square at the 
base, tapering upwards, so as to end at top in a slit six 
inches long by half an inch wide. At the base of the 
box is a door, closing tightly, through which can be put 
a chafing-dish. If incense is put on this, the smoke 
will issue in a sheet from the opening above. On this 
column of vapour the light of the lantern is directed, 
using the ordinary slides, it being extraordinary that the 
rising of the smoke lias no effect on the shape of the 
figures, which seem tangible enough to be readily 
grasped in one’s hand. The light must be reduced to 
its smaltest focus, to have the outlines clear. 

By this means, a ghost may he made to rise up on a 
pedestal, set in the middle of a table, the illusion being 
best if the cause is not known. For this trick, shut up 
, a small-sized lantern in a box large enough to hold a 
moveable mirror, inclined so as to reflect the cone of 
light from the magic lantern placed opposite it. The 
part of the box over the lantern-chimney must be 
pierced with holes to let out its smoke, and on this spot 
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set an oblong chafing-dish, just large enough to hold a 
few live coals/ The opening made in the box to let the 
reflection from the mirror pass out, should be hidden as 
far as can be from the audience. The slide is put in 
vertical motion by a thread, which works on two pulley- 
blocks, coming out at one of the corners of the box, so 
sthat it can be let down and drawn up. Let there bo 
painted on the glass a comic demon or hobgoblin, or 
any other figure more to yoqr fancy, designing it some- 
what squat and flattened, because the column of smoke 
does not cut the cone of light from the lantern at right 
angles, and therefore tlie*figure would appear lengthened 
out of the proportions you desire. 

Tetformance — After having lighted the lamp of the 
lantern, and set the mirror properly, bring in a well- 
closed pedestal .and set it on the table. Entreat the 
audience to be under no alarm. Place the chafing-dish 
as stated, and sprinkle some perfume-powder on the 
coals, instantly lifting the trap and gently let down the 
slide. When you notice that the smoke is ceasing to 
rise, lift the slide and shut the trap. All other light! 
must be out in the room, and the pedestal must be 
placed so high that the audience cannot see the opening 
by which issue the rays of light. Done so that the 
apparition will be life-size, the effect will be profound. 
There may also be employed for this apparatus, slides 
depicting flowers, cards, and other things, which, by 
various processes, you have made away with, and 
having burnt which, you pretend to throw the ashes on 
the chafing-dish. 


Secrets of Hydraulics. 

The properties of watery considered with respect to the following 
diversions. 

Water is a fluid body, of which all the parts are in 
conllmul agitation, and yield, without any great re- 
sistance, to efforts made to separate them. Wine and 
water, for instance, are liquids of about the same 
gravity, and they mingle with so much speed, that in 
a second the water sterns to have turned into wine. 

If there be plunged into water any body, which of 
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a certain size is lighter than as much water as could 
be held in a case of that size, such a& cork, some 
woods, &c., they will float ; if of the same weight, they 
will swim on the surface, or just under; if heavier, they 
will sink. Light substances swim because water, being 
heavier, cannot go down under them unless they could 
force it so to do, and the laws of motion forbid a 
weaker force compelling a stronger. Those of the 
same weight remain in the # water just where placed, 
because neither can give way^ by the equality of their 
powers. The heavier sinks Jbecausc, since it cannot 
merge into the water, it must fofree it upwards to take 
the place of the void it thus formed ; a superior force, 
free to act, must overpower a weaker one. 

A solid body plunged into water or another liquid, 
and held up by it, weighs less in respect to the sustain- 
ing substance : supposing its weight in the air to be six 
pounds, four pounds of power in the water will sustain 
it, if an equal volume of water weighs two, as the 
v ater upholds the equivalent to the two pounds diffe- 
rence. 

Water has the property of being rarefied extraor- 
dinarily, heat dividing it into an endless number of 
minute particles ; the heat of the sun, for instance, 
drawing up an immense quantity of aqueous particles 
from the oceans, seas, and rivers, which form clouds, 
and, by their union, occasion rains. Cold condenses it 
into ice. It cannot be compressed like air, and hence 
has rrt) spring or elasticity to it 

With the facts here given, the following diversions 
will be understood, we having only to add that water 
will rise vertically from a pipe held perpendicularly to 
the horizon, and in a curve, if the pipe is inclined to 
the horizon. 

To make Hydraulic Machines with Pleasant Effects. 

Though the art of embellishing gardens with various 
water- works is mostly restricted to cascades and foun- 
tains, nature being inexhaustible in the shapes it can 
give to bodies, there is consequently a variety of means 
to produce novel effects, and so augment our pleasure 
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in such contrivances. Those here described will cost 
but a trifle to apply to such water pipes as you have 
down, since one of these set pieces of tubing can be 
screwed on to any fountain-pipe. In miniature, such 
machines are pretty for greenhouses, hall windows, 
aquaria, and studies, and only require a small reservoir 
on a slight elevation. 


The Hydraulic Globe. 

Have a hollow cone, ph made in brass or lead, of a size 
proportioned to the quantity of water issuing from the 
pipe on which you set the machine. Let it be rather 
thick, and pierced with small holes, bored in the direc- 
tion of the rays of the cone. If the pipe on which this 
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is set is an inch wide, the whole of the holes must let 
out no mgre water than the pipe would, and the less the 
better. 

'Bh this fit the pipe b of any length you think pro- 
per, soldered in level with the supply-pipe. 

The water will fill the cone, and, spirting out of, the 
small holes, will keep on in the various directions given 
the threads, and so form a globe of water most pleasant 
to view. 
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The Hydraulic Fan or Vase. , 

“» Have a hollow cone of lead made, with its axis one 
third of the diameter of the base. The circle of its 
base to he clearly open, so that when supplied by the 
feed-pipe, the water will escape freely and equally on 
all sides. On this cone fix the pipe which serves as 
a support to the base and top of the cone, but also pierced 
with many holes in that part of itself which is closed in, 
so that the water can freely 'escape in sufficient quantity. 
Screw this pipe into the end of the supply pipe. The 
water, rushing swiftly inside cone, will rush out by 
the top opening and form a sheet of water of the shape 
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of an Indian fan, a peacock’s tail, or buckler, as you 
please to^fancy the resemblance. By stopping up some 
of the holes, you will be enabled to represent other 
devices, such as the Prince of Wales’s feathers, &c. 

Observation . — If the machine has been made suitably, 
the reversing it will make it form a sheet of water of the 
shape of an urn or vase. 

If you have a strong enough head of water, you nfay 
fix different pieces of such devices on the same pipe, 
and with the globe previously described above them all, 
the effect will be handsome. Variations can be had by 
making the base of the cone in the present device 
broader in relation to its height. 
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The Hydraulic Sun. 

Have the sections of a hollow globe made very flat, 
and' fasten them together so that there will be a veiy 
narrow circular space between them, on this fasten a 
pipe which will supply water to the inside of them, they 
being vertically elevated on it. This pipe at the other' 
end screws into the end of the fountain-pipe. 

This will form a sun in, water, particularly if it has 
been made so that the water can flow in profusely and 
rapidly escape. 

Variation . — Several such can be mounted horizontally 
on the same pipe running through them, the one under 
the other to be less in diameter than the upper ones. 
The upper ones should also diminish in size. 


A Turning Sun in Water. 

Have a hollow ring or wheel made in brass, rather 
thick at the rim, where you bore a dozen or so of inclined 
holes, or set an equal number of small tubes. Fix it 
on a pipe which will fill it, and on which it can freely 
turn. When the water rushes swiftly towards the slant- 
ing holes made in the circle, or out by the small pipes 
fixed in them, the effort it makes to escape will cause 
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the circle to turn round, and produce a different effect 
from that of which a description has been given. 
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Secrets of Electricity. 

Granting that the marvels of electricity have occupied 
the minds of eminent men of science, it is also true 
that they have been for a large number of other per- 
sons objects of entertainment, as curious as pleasant 
and instructive. The astonishing spectacle of such 
phenomena could not fail to excite in the latter as 
great a yearning to learn the*effects as the former felt to 
penetrate the causes. Be thrft as it may, no one can 
dispute, that while this interesting part of physics owes 
much to the profound researches and manifold experi- 
ments of the purely learned, those who have only 
sought to entertain themselves have contributed to the 
discovery of many effects which have guided the acade- 
micians to enter into the mysteries which had been 
previously supposed to pass beyond their speculations. 

We present some recreations which require no course 
of training, and can be worked with a simple electrical 
machine, which can be purchased at a reasonable price 
anywhere, and is known to everybody. 

We find it well, however, to give the definition of 
terms connected with electricity and its experiments. 

To electrify positively, means to accumulate on a body 
a greater quantity of electricity than was naturally 
in it. 

To electrify negatively , means to subtract from a body 
some qf the electricity naturally in it. 

To insulate a body , is to place it so that it has no com- 
munication with any other body but those which are 
electrified by itself, and this is done by suspending it by 
silk cords, or placing it on a glass plate, or a stool with 
glass legs, # or on a cake of resin. 

To draw sparks , means to put some non electric body 
— as your finger — near an electrified body, either by 
making the superfluous fluid run off into your body bv 
simple contact, or by exciting the shock, as in the Ley dm 
Experiment .* 

* A learned physician of Leyden, eager to learn if water could 
receive and transmit electricity, filled a large jar with water, thrust 
into it a brass wire suspended from the conductor of his electrical 
machine, electrified it, and — whilst he touched the outside of the jar 
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To receive the shock is to practice on one’s self the 
Leyden experiment, by touching the jar with the one 
hand, and the conductor or the knob of the jar with the 
other. 

The plate is a glass disc, which turns on an ax}e at its 
centre and, by its friction against cushions or buffers, 
collects the electric fluid, otherwise diffused in the glass 
and its communicating bodies. 

The conductors * are brass, tin, or gilded pasteboard 
cylinders, employed to receive and transmit the elec- 
tricity collected by the ( plate. 

The chain is a conductor peculiarly adapted to more 
easily transmit electricity to persons or other bodies to 
be electrified. 

The discharger , or discharging-rod, is a semicircle of 
thick brass wire, ending each way in a brass ball, and 
fastened at the centre to a glass handle ; it is used for 
experiments akin to that of Leyden, and protects the 
operator from receiving the shock in any degree. 

The electrical stool is a board or stool large enough 
for a person to stand on, with three or four legs of glass, 
which isolate any body placed on it which you wish to 
surcharge with the fluid. 

A battery is a number of bottles or jars lined and 
coated with metal, as with tin-foil, for instance, with 
which — they being properly connected, so as really to 
form but one container in their united several selves — 
the effects of the Leyden experiment are considerably 
heightened. 

The points are small luminous arrowheads, to give an 
idea of their shape, with either convergent or divergent 
rays, perceived in darkness at that point of a body 
whence escapes, or which receives, the electric fluid. 

with one hand (or, as is more likely, some non -electrical body near 
him), — he held out a finger of the jfclier hand towards the same con- 
ductor ; but he was instantly so sharply and violently shocked in both 
arms and the chest (quite unexpected by him), that he was alarmed, 
and protested that lie would not receive such an emotion again to be 
King of Holland. This discovery is known as the Leyden Experi- 
ment. 

* All non-electrical bodies are reputed conductors , and the most 
perfect are metals, water, and animals. Those bodies not electrical in 
themselves, are called non-conductors. 
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To charge a jar is to fill it more or less with elec- 
tricity. 

To discharge it is to pass a quantity of the contents 
from within to the exterior. 


To Succeed in Electrical Experiments. 

For all electrical operations for which an abundance 
of the fluid is required, dry weather, particularly during 
a hard frost, is most favourable. The clerk of the 
elements not being propitious, you can do without his 
kindness by having a good fire blazing in your room of 
performance, and warming and drying the cushions and 
machine itself. The amalgam can be enhanced in 
power by a mixture with Spanish white or cinnabar. 
This amalgam often leaves black spots, which in time 
spread, and as they would annul the effects, they must 
be carefully scratched off as they make their appear- 
ance. Sometimes a rather thick crust of it spreads on 
the cushions, but this improves them. Scratch the crust 
a little, and that will improve the quality of the electricity, 
and do away with the necessity of putting fresh amalgam 
on it. 

As the electric fluid is supplied to the conductor by 
the cushions, they must also communicate with bodies 
that are good conductors, and especially with the floor, 
when it is not too dry, in order that they may draw from 
the common reservoir a still larger quantity of electri- 
city, for transmission to the board. Jf a brass chain 
can be led from the cushions to the floor, the fluid will 
be more powerful. 

The cushions should be oblong, and with the third, of 
the plate’S diameter ; they must not press the glass too 
closely, as that may shiver the plate without any greater 
effect being gained. The plates are also subject to fly 
in pieces when they are not accurately rounded. * 

When a jar is being charged, and its knob is only a 
little way from the conductor, and no more sparks enter 
it, it is then full to the point of having no room for 
more. 

To prevent any loss of the fluid furnished by the 
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plate to the conductor, the machine must have no 
angular parts in its materials to attract it, and the con- 
ductor none to emit it. All bodies electric by com- 
munication with sharp points or angularities must be 
kept a yard or so off. 

All other things being equal, the larger the plate of 
the machine, the stronger and longer the sparks, as its 
surface exposed to the atmosphere is then the greater. 
Nevertheless, the shock scvit out from a small machine 
is much more sharp and move clearly felt than those 
from plates of a larger*di:ameter. 

Supposing that two jars of different sizes had been 
separately charged to their utmost capacity, the ex- 
plosion would be strongest from that jar with the most 
surface; but if not charged full, the smaller jar would 
produce the mobt sensible explosion. 

When jars are overcharged, they are apt to discharge 
themselves. 

Electric batteries must not be used in unfavourable 
weather, as then they may not become charged at all, 
especially when composed of numerous small jars, for, 
in damp weather, the fact of one of the containers not 
being dry, will be enough to explain their losing much 
of the electricity furnished by the plate, which, under 
the same circumstances, will not collect the fluid freely. 

When you discharge ajar, do not place the discharg- 
ing-rod in a weak part of the jar, for the explosion may 
be strong enough to shatter the vessel. A cracked 
bottle cannot be charged, and one such in a battery may 
prevent every one of the rest from being filled. 

When glass, for legs of stools, &e., is not at hand, 
wood, dried in an oven, may he used, the hoarder sorts 
being less electrical, generally speaking. B r ut though 
these will answer for a time, damp will attack them 
gradually, and hence make them conductors. As much 
as you can, use sulphur, glass, or silk, the former being 
th*e best substance for insulating. 

When you charge a jar, or, more particularly, a battery, 
take heed not to risk an explosion by some mischance, 
and never during the charging to touch the conductor 
of the machine, or whatever connects it with the battery, 
for the reason that the electric fluid may return by that 
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means to the outside of the jars of the battery, by a 
line, not thought of, in which current stands the im- 
prudent experimentalist. 


The Electrical Fowler. 

Taint a wooden or pasteboard doll, five or six inches 
high, representing a sportsn^aq with a gun, and insert 
an iron wire to run from the feet up to the muzzle of 
the gun, stand it on a square pane of glass coated with 
metal, a, b, c, d. Electrify the upper face of the glass 
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plate by communication with the conductor-chain- 
Make a bird, f, out of metal, and set it on a wire 
perch. 

When the plate is charged, with the figure upon it, 
any ofie touching or communicating with its under face, 
and holding the bird in one hand, who presents the end 
of the perch to the muzzle of the gun, will discharge 
the plate, and the figure will seem to have fired the 
shot. If the plate is small, and has been strongly 
charged, the shock will -be felt deeply, to the great sur- 
prise of the receiver. 

Such a shock, and others, can be given to people un- 
suspectingly, by hiding under a carpet near the ta^le 
an iron wire, secretly communicating from the plate to 
the floor, or with some part of the table, on which the 
person may be made to sit or lay his hand. If the 
foot is put down on the floor on the wire, the shock 
will be felt in the legs ds well as the arms, but chiefly in 
the ankles. It requires no great amount of invention 
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to surprise ypur victims with a shock, but they must be 
given but feebly to persons, to keep the act within the 
bounds of a harmless practical joke. 


The Luminous Bouquet 

Around a cylinder or circle of glass, six inches in 
diameter by five inches,, high, coat in tinfoil a band 
three inches broad, both inside and out, so that there 
will be an inch of cleai* glass above and below the band. 
Stop one side of the cylinder with a circle of thin card- 
board, blackened with "the shape of a flower, such as a 
rose, lily, &c-, cut clean out of it; cover this aperture 
with fine paper, on which you paint the same flower in 
transparent colours; mount this cylinder on a stand 
vertically, without insulating it. 

Perfonnance . — If an iron wire connects the conductor 
of the electrical machine with the outer coating of the 
cylinder, so that you can charge it, and then you put 
one end of the discharging-rod against the outer coating 
and the other, so as to draw the spark out from the 
inside, light will flash over the circle vividly enough to 
illuminate the transparent flower or bouquet. 


To Attract a Light Eody Floating on Water. 

A bottle or tube, if electrified, has the property of 
attracting light bodies. Take a phial, five or six inches 
long, coat it outside up to an inch of its mouth with 
tinfoil (or let your hand grasping it be its cover, in 
default of the foil). Fill it three-quarters' full with 
water, and stopper it with metal, through which a thin 
brass wire runs down, so as to reach the water, put the 
pheal in a case or jacket, which must not touch its sides 
or be too closely around the stopper ; electrify the case 
by holding the stopper to the conductor of the electrical 
machine. 

Performance.— Having thrown upon water in a dish 
any light substances which will float, such as bits of 
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cork, brown paper, &c., you bring the cork of the phial 
near it, and can attract the bodies so that -they will let 
themselves be led to the edge of the vessel, just as a 
magnet attracts iron, which will appear very strange to 
all not aware of the phial so innocently taken out of 
your pcfcket having been electrified. 

Observation . — The phial must be electrified only a 
little while before you make use of it, to prevent the 
electricity weakening by the Joss of time. 


— □- 


Luminous Rain or Hail. 

Preparation . — Have a stand, a b, made of brass or 
wood, but with the plate, a, covered with metal, which 
should be five or six inches in diameter. 

This plate should be set upon a rod, which goes 
down into the base, b, so that it can 
be lifted up or let down by means 
of the screw, f; cover the plate 
with a tube of glass, c, three inches 
high (which may be made by cut- 
ting a glass jar, or the top off a 
goblet). Have another brass plate, 
less in diameter than that of the 
plate b, so that it can freely enter 
within the tube c. Form a com- 
munication between this plate or 
cover and the conductor, by means 
of a thin chain ; sprinkle on plate a 
a couple of pinches of brass filings, or very small 
clippings of the copper spangles used by theatrical 
costumiers. Place the stand on the table, and electrify 
the conductor. 

Performance. — The particles of metal placed on plate 
A are attracted to plate b, where they are electrified |nd 
repelled ; falling on a, that absorbs their electricity, and 
they are again attracted and again repelled ; and as at 
each such contact all the particles draw a spark from 
plate d, it looks as if the tube was full of a rain of fire. 
The full lustre will be when the weather is favourable, 

n 
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and you perform in a dark room. The rain ceases the 
instant you Stop electrifying the conductor. 


Electrical Dancers. 

Have two plates made of the same form.as described 
in the previous trick* but not less than six inches ill 
diameter. 
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Cut out of thin paper several small figures, about 
two inches high, painted with transparent 
colours, shaped so that their heads, as well 
as feet, will end in a point. 

Put the base, c, and the plate, b, it sup- 
ports, on the table, and hfing from the con- 
ductor the plate a, in such a way that it 
will be exactly above, and about four inches 
from, the lower plate, b. Electrify the con- 
ductor. 

Fio. 205. The fi£ ures be, as in the pre- 
vious trick, continually attracted and repelled 
between the two plates, as long as the electricity is 
co^ected by the conductor, which will form an electrical 
dance of the most enlivening description. ■* * 

Observation . — For two figures to dance at the same 
time, the plates must be larger, and, instead of being 
round, they must be a long oval, to prevent the figures, 
touching each other. 
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The Luminous Fountain. 

To a tin funnel fasten a handle, a, so as to suspend 
it from the conductor; and let the opening, b, bySvhich 
the water flows, be so narrow as to let it fall 
only drop by drop. Electrify the conductor. 
Instead of the water falling drop by drop, it 
will form a continual jet, in the shape of a 
cone, point upward, and appear luminous in 
the dark, if strongly electrified. 

If, instead of falling by drops, the aperture 
is large enough to let it flow in a stream into 
a dish of glass (or metal, if isolated on a glass 
Fig. 206 . or su ]ph ur support), your finger can draw a 
spark from it precisely as from the conductor, or from 
the metal dish catching the water. 



To Draw Fire from a Person. 

Make a stool or stand of one piece of board, a, six- 
teen inches long by fourteen wide, with four strong glass 
legs, b, c, d, e, ten inches high, glued and set into four 
pieces of turned wood, which should be firmly fastened 
to the board. 

Let a person stand upon this stool, so that neither 
he nor his clothes in any degree touch any other object, 
or even within reacli of them. Give him a chain to 
hold in his hand, of which the other end runs to the 
conductor of the electric machine. 

A person thus separated from other things becomes 
part of the conductor, and presents, of course, the same 
characteristics. Sharp sparks can be drawn from any 
part of him, when there is held to him the finger, a 
sword, a coin, or any other non-electrical body. 

If the person thus insulated holds downwards ii^ his 
h«md a bundle of fine glass ihreads, or very thin brass 
wire, tied together at one end, all the loose ends will fly 
asunder on their being electrified, but will come to- 
gether again when another person, not electrified, puts 
his finger near them. But the reverse effect to this will 
take place if it is the insulated person who holds ou^ 
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his finger to the non-clectrified person who grasps the 
wire broom. 

If the insulated and strongly-electrified person is 
bareheaded, and his hair cut short and not oiled, the 
moment another person holds his hand, or, bettey still, 
a metal plate, six or eight inches above his head, his 
hair will be seen to bristle up, and if in the dark, shine 
with light. 

Observation . — Be very careftil not to draw the sparks 
from the eyes, or any such delicate parts of the face of the 
electrified person, and the letter must not touch a second 
party in a similar manner ; the pain will quite spoil any 
hope of fun you might have had in the matter. 

To give a Shock to any one Opening a Door. 

Having formed a line of communication along the 
floor, from the inside of the room to the landing with- 
out (or the next room, as the case may be), by sprink- 
ling the intervening space with water, charge a Leyden 
jar, and, to prevent it losing its strength, place it on a 
non-conducting support. 

The instant a person touches the knob or key to open 
the door, and you bring the knob of the charged jar up 
to the lock, the electric fluid will dart through the key- 
hole, having no other means of returning to the outside 
of the jar but through the hand, arm, body, and legs of 
the person to continue its course by the floor, and return, 
via your own limbs and body, to the outer coating of the 
jar. You will feel the shock as well as the victim, but 
the latter will be the more deeply affected, from his not 
having expected such a reception. # 


«. The Electric Spider. 

Construction — You require a jar or bottle, coated 
inside and out with tinfoil, as in the illustration. 

Into this, through its cork, you insert a brass wire, a, 
fastened by resinous wax, which -ends on the other side 
in a small copper ball, b. Fasten a second brass wire, 
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with an elbow bend, c, similarly ending in a copper 
ball, d, outside the jar, so that it will communicate with 
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the 4 exterior coating ; and place the two balls, b and d, 
facing one another, three or four inches apart. 

Cut a piece of burnt cork, the size of a pea, into the 
shape of the body and head of a spider ; make the legs 
of linen thread, or very fine brass wire ; glue a small 
lead shot to the body to steady it, and hang it by a silk 
thread, e, so that it shall be between the centres of the 
two balls, b and d. Charge the jar inwardly. 

Having thus suspended the spider between the two 
jars, b being most electrified, and d less so, it wall be 
alternately attracted and repelled, until it shall have 
drawn to the outside of the jar the electric fluid within 
it : this action will make it work its claws like a live 
spider, to the surprise of the uninitiated. A variation, is 
to place the spider between a jar electrified in the usual 
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manner, and another, set on a glass stand, electrified 
negatively. 

To Draw Fire from Water in a Glass Jar. 

. Fill a glass vase or jar, a, two -thirds full. Put into 
another vase of metal, b, sufficient water to make the 
water contained in both a and b, when a is plunged into 
the latter, stand at the same height. Into the water of A, 
drop the end of the conductor chain. Take care that A 
is not wet in the part above, the water, or a communica- 
tion between the two surfaces will be established. 

When the conductor is electrified, and the inside of A 
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thereby charged, plunge into the dish, b, the end, c, of 
the discharging-rod, c d, and next bring the other end, 
D, to the surface of the water in a. 

The jar, a, will be discharged with a sharp spark, 
which will dart out of the water itself ; and if, instead 
of plunging the discharger into the water in b, you put 
your finger in it, and draw the spark with the other 
forefinger, you will receive the shock. 

f The Electrophoros. 

yThis title is given to an electrical contrivance for the 
execution of some of the experiments made with an 
ordinary electrical machine. It simply consists of a 
circular board, coated with wax and resin. It is made by 
joining several blocks of oak, and encircling them with 
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an iron or brass tire or band, which overlaps'the edge 
slightly, so as to retain a melted composition of resinous 
wax and Burgundy pitch : shellac and the resinous wax 
of which sealing-wax is made is better, but is too costly 
when the disc is of a large size. See that the surface of 
the board is true and flat. 


A 
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A second board, b, is made, smaller than the electro- 
phoros, with rounded edges, coated with tinfoil, with 
a level surface; so that when brought down upon the 
larger disc, it would touch it in every point, which is the 
main feature of the apparatus To isolate it, it hangs 
by three silk cords, or a glass rod, 0. The larger these 
boards are, the stronger the electric spark. 

Performance. — To obtain the electricity, shake over 
the board the tail of a cat or rabbit many times, being 
sure that it is quite dry. After this, if the circle, b, is 
held over the board by its glass or silk handles, and, 
after having touched b with your finger, you raise b, and 
put the finger near it again, a spark will shoot from it 
of a size proportionable to the dimensions of the in- 
strument* To prove this, try with a smaller circle on 
the same electrophoros, and the spark will be seen to 
be much less strong. You can repeat this feat many 
times before the quantity of electricity will have been 
sensibly lessened. Sometimes, when the season nas 
been one of steady drought, the apparatus will emit 
sparks two or three days later, without having been 
brushed again. 

Instead of brushing the board, the chain of an 
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electrical machine may be led to charge it ; but then 
the board will be surcharged, instead of having a mode- 
rate quantity, as in the mode described. 

Proof . — Tafife an electrometer, formed of two small 
pith balls hung on linen thread ; present 'to it a jar 
charged by the machine, and they will fly apart ; ‘on the 
other hand, on presenting a jar charged from the 
electrophoros, and they will fly to each other. 

This apparatus— though composed, like an electrical 
machine, of two bodies*? one electric in itself, and 
the other so by communication — apparently produces 
contrary results. In f the ordinary apparatus, two 
points are enough to carry off the electricity accumu- 
lated on the glass ; but two points put under the board 
would not supply the electrophoros. In the first case, 
a touch of the conductor calls off the spark, but not in 
the second instance ; in the former, one spark is all it 
emits, but many may be drawn from the other without 
need of its replenishment. 

Probably the resinous board, having less electricity 
than the other, takes from it, when in contact, what it 
requires to equalize them : it is only thus it can be 
supplied with what it has lost. 

— □ — 

To Charge the Conductor with Electrical Matter, and 
Discharge it. 

The electrical machine being firmly set on a table, 
the crank is turned so that the friction of 

i \ the circular glass plate fills the conductor, 
with its spikes near it, with the electric fluid. 
You have fixed in your Leyden jdr a top 
of wood, through which is a rod, a, ending 
in a metal chain within the jar, and in a 
knob, b, above it. To charge it, touch the 
conductor with the knob, while the machine 
is in action, when the fluid will flow into 
the jar until it is filled. To discharge it, let 
" some good conductor reach from the knob to 
F 10 210. the outside tinfoil. 
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The Electric Chimes. 

Hang three bells, a, b, and c, two inches in diameter, 
^ to a strip of br&ss plate, n, ten 

‘W H inches long, a and c being 

W suspended by chains, but b by 

jIL D a silk cord ; b also communi- 

, cates by a chain, o, with the 
t^ble, on which is placed the 
| ' electrical machine. 

1 II B *\ silk cords, also, hang 

/ife\ g ft £ s\ between the bells two brass 

a |s c balls or knobs, by way of 

^ clappers, which will strike the 

^ IQ - 211. bells. The whole communi- 

cates with the conductor by means of the ring, u. 

When tlie conductor is electrified, the two bells will 
also be charged, and will attract the clappers, but as soon 
as they touch' them, they are driven back, but on their 
touching the middle bell (since it has a communication 
with the floor), they lose their electricity and fly again 
to the bells, and so on. Thus they sound quite an 
alarum. 


To set Spirits of Wine on Fire by Electricity. 
Having filled a large spoon or ladle with spirits of 
win^ a little heated (in electrical weather), and being 
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yourself electrified, the touch of your finger to the 
spirits will make it inflame at once. 

The same effect will take place if a person, insulated 
on the plate, and electrified, holds the ladle in his hand, 
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and lets another person, not electrified, draw the spark, 
and vice versa. 

Observation . — The spirits of wine can be set on fire by 
any non-electrical body, the same as with the finger, 
provided that such metals are used as are particularly 
apt to excite the strongest sparks. 


— □ — 

The House Struck by Lightning. 

Let the model of a small house be made, as in the 
illustration. An iron rod, a, runs straight down through 
the roof to about half-way, where it ends in a ball, b. It 
also has a knob, c, above the roof at the upper end. A 
second rod, d, with a knob, c, at the top, is placed in the 
same line beneath it, with a space between the two rods, 
where a piece of cotton wool, full of powdered resin, is 
placed, or a little gunpowder. 



d Fig. 213. 

Having connected this miniature house with the 
Outside of a jar, and the knob, 0, with the conductor of 
an electrical machine, by which you charge it, the spark 
of the explosion will burst between the two knobs, e 
and b, and ignite the cotton wool, so as to give the house 
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the appearance of one set on fire. If the copper rod, a* 
ends in a point at c, the cotton wool will not catch 
fire. 

— □ — 


The Ship Struck by Lightning. 

In the middle of a small boat set a mast made of a 
glass tube, eight inches long by one-half in diameter, 
filled with water. Cork both ends. Ilun through the 
corks two pieces of iron wire, with the ends nearest 
each other half an inch aparf. The lower wire must 
go into the water on which s\Vi*ns the boat, and the 
upper one ends in a small knob. 

Performance — Connect the outside of a battery with 
the lower wire, and the end of the iron chain which is 
connected with the inside of the battery with the end 
of the upper wire, when the explosion of the fluid, 
leaping from one wire to another, will shatter the tube, 
and sink the boat with a hole in the bottom. 


The Heavy Casket ; or, The Thirteenth Labour of 
Hercules. 

Hercules executed twelve pieces of work, which ele- 
vated him to the rank of a demi-god in antiquity. Yet 
all his superhuman strength might have failed him in 
performing the thirteenth task which we at present 
could offer him. 

To bring a Nemsean lion before ladies, as Bully 
Bottom would say, is not our intention ; nor would you 
like to have a hydra or Cerberus dragged on our little 
stage ; we merely defy the potent King of clubs to lift 
up this insignificant box, which, you see, I carry on one 
finger. 

But this coffer has the singular property of being 
sometimes very heavy, and at others feather light, so 
that the classical champion of lifting could not ha^ 
made it budge unless he knew the secret of lessening 
the weight. 

I place the casket on this pedestal. A child can 
move it with no exertion. Suppose you try, sir ! Halloa I 
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the box resists. Oh, put both hands to it, and employ 
all your strength without fear. What ! you try your 
utmost, and yet have not moved the box an inch ! Your 



Fig. 214. 


neighbour succeeds no better. There ! I ’ll “keep no 
secrets from you, so tell you that a puff of breath will 
blow away the spell. You have breathed upon it, and 
now, you see, you can lift it up by a thread. 

Explanation . — For those spectators who do not be- 
lieve, in this case, in what is vulgarly called a strong 
breath. The bottom of the casket is an iron plate, and 



Fig. 215. 


the top of the pedestal is an electric-magnet. From 
his hiding-place, an assistant, by means of a wire run- 
ning down into the floor, cuts off or sets on the com- 
munication with an electric pile. Hercules would have 
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shattered his mace on it, much to his a-maci-ment, no 
doubt. 

The Crystal Cash-box ; or, How to send Money from 
~ T&wn to Town without a Post-office Order. 

Let us suppose that you wish to send from London 
to Liverpool some sum of money — say a pound — in eight 
half-crowns, which I shall bag to borrow from among 
the company. Kindly mark thefln so that you will know 
them again. Thank you. # • 

I take them and return to my little stage, so as to be 
as far as possible from the audience (here the performer 
neatly exchanges the borrowed coins for another pile of 
coin, exactly alike, either by putting them on the table, 
where a trap performs the substitution instantly under 
his very hand, or by means of the inside shelf of the 
table). 

If you are agreeable, the room will be Liverpool, and 
I London, and from here I shall send you the coin 
without any fear of robbers by the road. 

There is no other apparatus required than this crystal 
casket, just brought timely in to me, and no secret but 
the way to use it, which is equally simple. 

Yonder arc two rings in the ceiling, and the casket 
having one each side of it, we can hang it up with these 
two cords with hooks very easily. 

Thus no one need lose sight of it for one instant, 
and as it is of glass, it can he seen through. We will 
even swing it to and fro, so as to expose it more fully. 
I return to my place. 

You remember that I represent London, and you 
Liverpool, g.nd that the swinging box is your municipal 
treasury, into which I have to put a pound. I take the 
pile of "half-crowns (a trap carries it away from under 
the performer’s hand) and fling them into the casket. 
Hark to the crash and jingle ! That proves they safeljr 
reached their destination. Moreover, you can see them 
inside the box. And, over and above those pieces 0 f 
confirmation, we will go open the coffer, take out the 
coins, and return them to you. Since every person 
recognizes his mark on them, we need only add, that this 
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is a well-tested means of sending money speedily, with- 
out troubling bankers. 



Fio. 216 . 

Explanation . — For though we described to the audience 
what they saw without the telling, there is something 
unseen as well as untold. 

The two rings of the ceiling, by which the casket 
was suspended, are set in a neatly- concealed tube, which 
runs along within the ceiling to the wall, where it goes 
down inside to the spot where your assistant waits. 
This tube contains a copper wire, which, when put in 
contact with the electric battery, makes a little spring 
act which is in rings. This spring pushes a second 
spring, hidden undS* the upper hooks of the suspension 
cords, through which runs a second wire. This wire 
moves similar springs in the lower hooks. These hooks 
act upon the rings of the box exactly as the rings of 
the ceiling were acted upon by the upper hooks. The 
springs in the box rapidly lift and let down an inside 
lining or false side, forming, with a second board (the 
outside), one of the ^sides of the box. Only the top and 
bottom are of glass. Between the side spoken of and 
its false bottom is space enough to hold the marked 
coins, which your confederate placed there, before he 
brought the casket in upon the stage. When he hears 
you say, “ Now 1 fling the coin ! ” he lets the battery 
^ork, and the releasement of the springs lets the coins 
fall instantly. 

The following trick is performed with a piece of 
mechanism similar in principle. 
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The Magic Tripod ; or, The Flying fcoins. 

I am an everlasting borrower, it ’s true, but as I always 
repay my debts, I hope you will be indulgent, and oblige 
me with half a dozen — say eight— crown-pieces. While 
they are being collected for me I will hang from the 
ceiling, with the cords, this very innocent tripod. The 
coins being now on my table, never having left your sight 
for an instant, you cannot accuse me of making away 
with them. As that might h&ppen if I kept them in 
my hand, I lose no time in \hrowing them into this 
crystal bowl which I hold here. I beg to be excused 
for letting them drop so noisily, but I rather like you to 
hear as well as to see them fall. 

This bowl possesses an incredible power— that of mak- 
ing silver put into it as light and diaphanous as the air 
itself. The experiment would cost me dear, of course, 
if, by way of come pence sation , the magic tripod yonder 
did not have the gift of attracting the volatilized pieces 
and solidifying them, as in the first instance. Listen 
attentively, if you please, for you are going to hear all 
of them fall, one by one, as they arrive. They have 
started on their flight, like so many balloons out of a 
besieged city. Prepare to count.# Hark! One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight! The bowl is empty 
— all the coins have flown over into the tripod glass; 
but I ara afraid you would not be satisfied at only having 
heard.them, but must also see them. I unhook and take 
down the dainty little contrivance, and show that all are 
here — yes, not one crown has been lost on the journey ; 
more than some monarchs can say who have had to flee 
from their realms ! 

Explanation . — It is just as well to keep it secret from 
the audience that the coins borrowed from among the 
spectators were intercepted by a trap, at the moment 
when you pretended to take them from the table to 
put them in the bowl, or box (for, of course, any ves^fel, 
or a box that may bo locked, would do similarly). The 
sound which appeared to have been made by the coins 
falling, was‘ really caused by an assistant off the stage 
dropping other coins forcibly into a glass dish. 

As for the pieces found in the cup on the tripod, they 
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fell from the small cup over it (a roof, with a false bottom 
for its ceiling, which can be quite masked by artful 
ornaments of the apparatus, drawn more simply by us, 



Fig. 217 . 

to show the working part, than it should appear). This 
cup seems but to be the ring on whose edge the cords are 
fastened. Of course the*coins were placed there before 
the apparatus was brought on the stage. As the magi- 
cian counts one, two, &c., an electric shock makes one 
coin fall, by the same system of rings and cords detailed 
in the description of the Crystal Cash-box. 


The Fantastic Clock. 

I was once acquainted with a gentleman who prided 
himself on being the most punctual man in the world. 
To keep up his reputation, he had timepieces in every 
room of his house— two on a mantel-shelf. ,But such 
excess of precaution cost him dear — in the bills for keep- 
ing all the clocks in order ! there was always one or two 
of them which would differ from the rest. If this person 
hah the magic clock which I possess, he would have 
saved a large sum of money. 

You see that this chronometer is composed modestly 
of a ring, by which to hang it, a little brass ball, by way 
of ornament, and a round plate of glass, quite trans- 
parent, save on the outer rim, where the minute ticks 
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and numerals for the hours are painted, tad two gilt 
hands, quite free from mechanism. There are no works 
whatever, and hence no expense for regulating it. Yet 
this magic clock has the gift of pointing to any time of 
day at^ pleasure It tells the time to a second, without 
ever being too fast or too slow. 



Fig. 218 . 

In order to make our test of its powers as conclusive 
as possible, we will go and hang it up just as we did 
with the Crystal Cash-box. There it dangles, com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world. 

Now command the hands to point to any hour you 
please, to go round one way or the other, to return, to 
stop, to start again — to turn as one orders, in short. 

Tlfe lady in the striped opera cloak says, “ Two 
o’clock ! ” There go the hands. Two it is. 

44 Four! ” says the young lady in blue. You see the 
hour stated. 

44 Noon ! ” remarks Mr. Goody. 

As thef hands have a good way to go if they went on 
from four to twelve, you *11 please excuse their taking 
the short cut by going back. There they spin ! 
Twelve ! 

Or, taking up this pack of cards, I hold up a seven of 
hearts. 

Master Chronos, what is the sum of the points on 
this card ? — One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
Seven ! Good ! 

Now, I pray thee, what is the number of the seat on 

x 
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which sits Mr. Goody ?— One, two, &c.-~ twenty ! So 
ii is. 

What is the age of yonder lady in green ? — Sixteen ! 
Very good. Of madam in mauve ? — Sixteen ! Eh ? 
In the burnouse? — Sixteen! Verily, the clock w ; ll not 
admit that a lady ever lives beyond her youth. Forgive 
its gallantry ! 

Explanation . — While the fantastic clock is proceeding 
to answer the questions being put to it, we will reveal 
the cause of its obedience. As it hangs from the ceiling 
by the same rings which supported ihe Crystal Cash-box, 
and tlie same cords, the same movement by electricity 
is communicated likewise, through the lower holes of 
the cords, to its ling This is furnished with two small 
springs, one on the right, the other on the left; the 
former making the hands move forward, the other back- 
ward. 

Tlie Sympathetic Bell. 

Having hung a watch on two rings in a beam of the 
ceiling, which tells the hours, <fcc., at command, we 
hasten to give it a voice, by 'suspending, by similar 
rings, hooks, and silk cards, a bell with an outside 
clapper. 



We order the hands of the clock to point out the hour, 
and at the same time, as if moved by sympathy, the 
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clapper works as if animated, and if the h^ndar indicated 
seven, the bell sounds seven strokes. 

The means are precisely on the same plan. An 
electric shock disengages the catch on the inner end of 
the dapper, and hence it falls and strikes the bell. 

[We find that, although we believe we have wasted 
few or no words in our full yet concise descriptions, 
there are many amusing ^mysteries for parlour delec- 
tation yet to be unfolded. *The reader is confidently 
referred to the excellent comjJajiion volume to this book, 
profusely illustrated and comprehensively formed, en- 
titled, “The Art of Amusing.”] 


1HK end. 
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I N collecting materials for a History of Costume of 
tnoie importance than the little handbook which has 
met with so much favour as an elementary- work, I was 
not only made aware of my own deficiencies, but sur- 
prised to find how much more vague are the explana- 
tions, and contradictory the statements, of our best 
authorities, than they appeared to me, when, .in the 
plenitude of my ignoiance, I rushed upon almost un- 
trodden ground, and felt bewildered by the massif 
unsifted evidence and unhesitating assertion winch mW 
my eyes at every turn. 

i During the forty years which have elapsed since the 
I publication of the first edition of my “ History of British 
Costume” in the “Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’’ ardneolog’cai investigation has received such 
an impetus by the establishment of metropolitan and 
piovinei tl peripatetic antiquarian societies, that a fk r d 
of light has betn poured upon us, by which we are 
enabled to re-examine out opinions and discover rtas was 
to doubt, if wt cannot find facts to authenticate. 

'Dial the former greatly pi oponderate is a giievous 
acknowledgment to make after assiduously devoting 
the leisuic of half my life to the pursuit of information 
on this, to me, most fascinating subject. It is some 
consolation, however, to feel that where I cannot in- 
struct, I shall certainly not mislead, and that the reader 
will find, under each head, all that is known to, 01 
suggested by, the most competent waters T am ac* 
quamted with, either here or ou the Continent. 

That this work appears in a glossarial form arises from the desire of many artists, 
who have expressed to me the difficulty they constantly meet with in their en- 
deavours to ascertain the complete form of a garment, or the exact mode of fastening 
a piece of armour, or buckling of a belt, from their study of a sepulchral effigy or 
A figure iu in illumination; the attitude of the personages represented, or the dispo- 
sition of other portions of their attire, effectually preventing the requisite examination. 

The books supplying any such information are very few, and the best confined to 
armour or ecclesiastical costume. The only English publication of the kind required, 
that I am awareof, is the late Mr. Fair holt’s Costume m England ” (Svu, 1 .ondon, 
*846), the last two hundred pages of which contain a glossary, the most valuable 
portion whereof are the quotations from old play-, mediaeval romances, aid satirical 
ballads, containing allusions to various articles- of attire xn fashion at the time of 
their composition. Twenty-eight years have expired smee tnat^ook appeared, and 
it has bees thought that a more comprehensive work on the subject than has yet 
issued from the English press, combining the pith of the information of many costly 
foreign publications, and, in its illustrations, keeping in view the speciaj t equip- 
ment of the artist, to which X have alluded, wouln be, m these days of educatu . al 
uroirress and critical inquiry, a welcome addition to the library of an English 
gentleman . J. R. PLANC H F ^ 
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JO SODA’S PUBLISHED BY CHATTO S* WINBUS. 

Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 

A County History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging 
with the finest works of its class. By John E. Cussans. Illus- 
trated with full-page Plates on Copper and Stone, and a profusion 
of small Woodcuts. Parts I, to VI I L are now ready, price 21s. 
each. 

*** An entirety new History of this important County, great attention being 
ghm to ail matters pertaining to Family History . ' 

Dickens’ Life and Speeches. By 

Theodore Taylor. Complete in One Volume, square i6mo, 
cloth extra, ts. 6d. 


4 4 DON QUIXOTE” IN THE ORIGINAL SPANISH. 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de 

la Mancha, Nueva Edicion, corregida y re visa da. For Miguel 
Cervantes Saavedra. Complete in one volume, post Svo> 
nearly 700 pages, clpth extra, price 4* 6</. 


GIL BIAS IN SPANISH. 

Historia de Gil Bias de Santillana. 

Por Le Sage. Traducida al Castellano por el Padre Isla. Num 
Edicion, corregida y revisada. Complete in One Volume. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, nearly 600 pages, price 4 s. 61 . 

Earthward Pilgrimage, from the Next 

World to that which now is. By Muncure D. Conway. Crown 
8vo, beautifully printed and bound, *]s, 6a. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Mothers of Great Men. 

A New Edition, with Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 
Crown 8vo, doth gill, over* 500 pages, 6s. 

Mrs. Ellis believes, as most of us do, that the character of the mother goes a 
long way; and, in illustration of this dextrine, she has^iVen us several foes written, 
inker charming, yet earnest, style. ^ We especially commend the life of Byron’s 
and Napoleon’s mothers, w . . The volume has some solid merits. M ~- Soho. 

“This isflbook which ought to be m the libraries of all who interest themselves 
in the education Of womonf— Victoria Magazine. > 

“ An extremely agreeable and readable book, ..... and its value is a little 
enhanced by Mr. Brondey fl s illustration Dramatis Aws, ' 
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CHA TTO &> W INDUS. 


Emanuel on Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple . 

for # s certaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G. S. 
WTUi numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain, A New Edition, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6 s. 


Edgar Allan Poets Prose and Poetical 

Works; including Additional ^Titles and his fine Critical Essays. 



toe’s cottagk at fokpham. 


With a Translation of Charles Baudelaire’s “Essay.” *750 
pages, crown Svo, fine Pot trait and Illustrations, cloth extra, *]s. 6 d. 


English Surnames: Their Sources and 

Significations. By Charles Warring Bardsley, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised throughout, considerably enlarged, and partially 
re-written. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9 s. 

Mr. Bftrtlsh-y has faithfully consulted the original mediaeval docu|rt<Mbs and worli s 
from which the origin and developmnitv-f Mirnunes can alone be saL:sfa *£«.ji lly iinsvd. 
He has furnihhed a valuable contribution to liic hteraliue of surname-., and yv 
10 hear more of him in this field ,” — '1 unes. < 

« Mr. Bardsley’s volume is a very good specimc n of the work which hhe nine- 
teenth century can turn out. lie has evidently bestowed a e real deal of attention, 
not only upon surnames, hut upon philology u. general. The hook riu mine of 
information. * WestmwsUr K anew. 

« We welcome this book ns an important addition to our knowledge of an im- 
portant and interesting trtibjcctd’— Atheamm. 
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Englishman’s House (The): A Practical 

Guide to* all interested in Selecting or Building a House, with full 
* Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c, By C. J. Richardson, Archi- 



tect, Autht>r of «#*#*? a" 
English Mansions/* 
&c. Third Edition. 
With nearly 600 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth- extra, 7^.6^. 

V This Work might 
fiat i imppropru t iely he 
termed “A Book of 
II ousts*' It gives every 
variety t*f house, from « 
workmans cottage to a 
nobleman's palace. The 
hook is intended U supply 
a ivant long fell, vis , , a 
plain, wn- technical ac~ 
extent of every style of 
house, with the cost and 
wanner of building. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a 

Candle. Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New 
Edition, edited by W. Crookes, Esq,, F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, with all tire OrigirKil Illustration*, 4 jr. 61 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition, edited by \V. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., ike. Crown 
8ve, cloth extra, with all the Original Illustrations, 4.*. 6 <L 

- FATHEB~3PR0^ r T , S REMAINS'. 

Final Reliques of Father Prout. Col- 

Jected and Edited, fioni MSS. supplied by the Family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahoney, by Bianciiaui> Jr.nuom \ln prepmtiim. 

Finish to Life in and out of Lon- 

don ; or, The Final Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and I^gic. By 
Fierce Egan. Royal 8ro» cloth extra, with Spirited Coloured 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, 21s. 

Flageilation and the Flagellants.— A 

History of the Rod in all Countries, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time, By the Rev, W. Cooper, B. A. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected, with numerous Illustrations, Thick crown 
Svcu cloth extra, gilt, izs. 64. 
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*3 

Fools Paradise; with the Many Wonder- 

WrfUr'M 8 * 1 ^ the strange ’ sur P risin 2 Peep-Show of 
Professor W olley Cobble. Crown 4to, with nearly 350 very funny 
loured Pictures, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6<t. y 



RTJSKIN AND CRUXKSHANK. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by 

the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ru.sKJN, With 22 Illustrations after 
the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
complete. Square crown Svo, t>s, 6dr, gilt leaves, 7?. CL 

Tin: illustrations of this volume . . . . ore of quite sterling and admirable art, 
in k das-, fuecisdy paullt) in elevation to the charactei of the tales wL ch they 
illustrate ; and the original et< lungs, as I have before said in the Appendix to triy 
‘Elements of Drawing,* were umsv.d!ed iti mastfi fulness of touch since Rembrandt 
qua lit ies >t delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . ^ To nuke some- 
what enlarged s oi them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 

evt r putting tics where Cruikshank lias p A only one, would be .111 exercise m 

tecisiou Aid ' which would leave afterwards littl 

schools .”"- K xtrnd from hnnxhtction by John Ruskiv. 

Golden Treasury of Thought. The Best 

Encyclopedia of Quotations and Elegant Ex u acts, fronn\Yi iters of 
all Times and all Counties, ever formed. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown Svo, very handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, and gilt edges, p. CL ' 
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14 SOOKS PUBLJSffED BY CHAfTO fr WfflJDVS. 

Genial Showman ; or, Show Life in the 

New World. Adventures with Artemus Ward, and the Slot? of his , 
Life. By E* P. Hingston. Third Edition Crown 8vo t Illustrated 
by W. Bruntqn, cloth extra, p. 6*4 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square j6mo (Tauchnilz size), cloth, extra gilt, price 2 s. per vol. 

Clerical Anecdotes ? The Humours and 

Eccentricities of “the Clyth.” f 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. With an Introduction by George Augustus Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Breakfast 

Table. With the Stokv of Iris. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Both 

Series complete in One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both Series com- 

plete in One Volume. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for aChim- 

ney Corner, and other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibr. 

Shelley’s Early Poems: Queen Mab, &c. 

Reprinted from the Author’s Original Edition?.. With Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. (First -Series of his Works.) 

Shelley’s Later Poems : Laon and Cythna, 

the Cenci, and other Piece*. Reprinted from the Author’s Original 
Editions. With an Introductory Essay. (Second Series of his W orks.} 

Shelley’s Miscellaneous Poems and 

Prose Works. The Third and Fourth Scries, These Two Volumes 
will include the Posthumous Poems, published by Mr$. Shelley 
I n 1S24 ; the Shelley Papers, published in 1833; the Six Weeks’ 
Tour (x8f6) ; the Notes to “Queen Mab,” &c. ; the Marlow and 
Dublin I amphlets;, “The Wandering Jew,” a Poem ; and the two 
Novels, “Zastrozzi” and “ St. trvyne.” 'Hie three last now first 
included in any edition of .Shelley. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & W1KD.US, . 15 

Great Conde (The), and the Period of 

. the Fronde : An Historical Sketch. By Walter FitzPatrick. 

‘ Second Edition, in % vols. 8vo, doth extra, 15 s. 

Greenwood’s (James) Wilds of 

London ; Being Descriptive Sketches, from the Personal Observa- 
tions and Experiences of the Writer, of Remarkable Scenes, People, 

- and Places in London. By Jamts Greenwood, the “Lambeth 
Casual.” With Twelve fulPpage Unled Illustrations by Alfred 
Concanex. Crown 8vo, clot) extra, gill, p. 6 tf. 

“Mi . Janies Greenwood presents himsHionce more in the character of * ope whose 
delight it is to do his humble endeavour towauls exposing and extirpating social 
abuses; and those hole-and-corner evils which afjlirt society /"— Saturday Kwiciv. 

Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

. Character. 0 “ Wooing and Wedding,” “Jack the Shrimp,” 
“Peter the Prophet,” “Good and Bad Spirits,” “.Mabel 
O’Nkil’s Curse ,' 5 &c., ccc. With numerous Illustrations on Steel 
fond Wood, by Daniel Maclise, R.A., Sir John Gilbert, ^V. 
Harvey, and G„ Crime shank. Svo, pp. 450, cloth extra, p. 6 4 . 
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16 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WIN DUS. 

THE MOST COMPLETE HOGARTH EVER PUBLISHED. 

Hogarth’s Works : with Life and Anecdotal 

Descriptions of the Pictures, by John Irfland and John Nichols. 
The Work includes 160 Engravings, redu< ed in evict faesimsfcToir 
the Original Plates, specimens of which l.nc now become very 
scarce. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 22s. 61 .; or , 
separately, 7 s. 6d, per volume. Each Seius is Complex in itself. 





Till!. TALKIN'. HAM). 


“ Will he a great boon to mil hois ami mil 
cheap and very complete.” — Standard 
“ For ail practical purpose; the thr«.c Imp 
are equal to a collection of Ho^rtnun j . . 
adds this wotlr to his ttbi.iry will 1 v * »npb jr 
facsimile print;,. nmngham Daily M, , 
“The plates are reduced in "i/*\ ’( 'it v 
cheapest edition of Hoe-nth'"- cot ,‘.<.1 k, 
“Three very intarc-tinq !• *■ 

The edition is thoroughly * « i ' - . * 

Art Jc'irnaL 



Hogarth's Five Days’ Frolic; or, Fere- 

grinations by Land and Watri. Illustrated with Tinted drawings, 
made bp Hogarth and So /it during ihe j ourney. 410, beautifully 
prxnteci, cloth, extra gilt, ios. 6 d, 

%* A graphic and most extraordinary picture oj the he Arty English times 
in ’Which these merry artists lived. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHAT TO & HINDUS. 17 

Hogg’s Jacobite Relics of Scotland : 

Being the Sun:^» Airs, its i I.MjemR of the Adherents to the House 
<»f Sunil. ( and HimE itol by Jame* Hogg. In 2 vols. 

\<'L I., a Fat-Mind.- *»f iln- ohr.u.al Kdition ; VoL II,, the m&aal* 
''•;ttion. S\(\ dolh. 2tv 

Haunted ; Of, "I nlus of the Weird and Won- 

d- ihil. \ new afi coin W otigtn'd N.ries of (.host Stories, by 
V k.\N( rs K. S r*< ■. 1 * >k 1 1 i . RotSo* dhi,r b,ls.,2r. [AmJ//k ready* 

Hawthorne’s English and American 

Noiti ^ooks. I - at% Intiodui non, by Mo.vcurr I>. 

Ct ’» \\ AY. i’> - • get t * j \ >_* r, if.; in cloth, is. OJ. 

Hone’-' T* mo Books: The Miscellaneous 

'A I'! > •••.• ' H m, A <»/ “Tin. Table-liodls ” 

• ‘ * • , . ■ ( iA ml Un. \ c i iktol : M being n Supplementary 
. ■' ■ '* 'iV Nu*i r f.iht j-Jmclt-d With Notch, J’oi traits. 

>d ■,( t wm /jf ft lous mb cetcidric objects Craven 

' • > ' • [Ph'j)>?)i\ % 

MU .'.OTiHF/b EPIC 

Orion bur 'oem. in Three Books, 

1 ’ : \m 11 ‘‘M, With Vhntogiaphic Pnrtoail- 

. j :’H l'i » . i < ' n . Crown Sm, doth extra. 7. , 


(Robert) 

|>( '\. of Old Cornwall ; or, 
t ,! ROMANCES OF THE 

\\ t , n , ,\;tanie With 11* 

lu*„ - 1 y Gw>rge ( Kt IK- 
sj { \ , . . \ *: w\'. u Svo, doth extra, 
glib - . 0./ 

%« “ \\ fit. m' t’lanau'g honk of 
!h |)K'it 1 ,! Smut 1 f-t th.‘ We 1 of 
!'ivbn.l k f.j/“ . / /. -t>. 

I r i s h # G u i d e.- - H ow to Spend a Month 

in Ireland. I icing t c unplete tba.de to the Count) y, ^ith n 
Appendix contmnuig wF* nun ion 1* *!•»* Vans between the Tun- 
i’owns inhngUnd and behind, an 1 .*-? r- Tourist Ainuisy-mcnls 
for the Season. With a M v and So 1 M.-iraboms. By Si| CdSACK 
V. Roma. A New edition, 1 drnM b\ Mot. J. II. Ru>i>eel. Crown 
8 vo, doth cxtin, price is. (></. 
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is BOOMS JHMl'/SMBV'to V C&A TTO St. .WUfSVS, 

Jennings’ fHar-giave) 

One of the Thi rty. With curious III u»- 
tratioos. Crown Svo, -cloth extra, iQj. 6 d, 

Jennings’ (Hargrave) 

The Rosicrucians: Their Rites ana 
Mysteries. With Chapters ert the 
Ancient Fire and Serpent Worshippers 
and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in 
Monuments and Talismans of Primeval 
Philosophers. Crown Svo, 300 Illustrations, ioj. 6 ;l 


Jerrold's (Blanchard) Cent, per Cent. 

A Story Written on a Bill Stamp. A New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2 s. 



# NEW WOE K BY DOUGLAS JEEKOLD. 

Jerrold’s (Douglas) The Barber’s 

Chair, and The Hedgehog Letters. Now first collected. 
Edited, with an Introduction/, by Ids Son, Blanchard J errold. 
Crown SvO, with Steel Plate Portrait from his Bust, engraved by 
W. H, Mote, cloth extra, js. 6 J. 

No library is complete without Douglas JerroldV- Works; rrgo y no library i. 
completes without the * jbuibcr’#. Chair.’ A delightful volume, the papers are most 
umuaiiJg ; they abow mi with sly touches of sarcasm ; they are full of playful wit and 
fancy , ’ '—Put trial World, 

“An amusing: volume, full of Pougl.ys Jerrold’s wcildcnowu sharpness and 
repartee ."—Baity News. 

** Better fitted than any other of hi* productions n» give an idea of a Douglas 
Jerrold’s ameumg; wit ; the ‘liaiher’s Chair’ my be preMimed to gave as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of jerrold’s convocation.”— Ejcwniner, 

Jerrold’s (Douglas) Brownrigg 

Papers: The Actt ess at the Duke’s; Baron von Boots; Chris- 
topher Snubb ; The Tutor Fiend and his Three Pupils; Papers of a 
Gentleman at Arms, &c. By IduUGlAS Jerrolb. 1 Edited by his 
Son, Blanchard JErroid. East Svo, illustrated boards, sir. v 


Kalendars of Gwynedd. Compiled by 

Edward Breese, F.S.A. With Notes by William Watxin 
Edward Wynne, Esq., F.S.A. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 2 Sr. 
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Larnb’s (Charles) Complete Works, 

in Prose and. Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Traces now tet included in any Edition. Edited, with .Notes and 
1 it reduction, by R. .It SilEPflRiax With Two Portraits and 
... -..lie of a page of the “Essay on Roast Pig.” .Crown 8vo, 
doth 'extra, gilt, Js. (id. 

it not tune for a new and final edition of Lamb's Works— a finer tribute to his 
raeran-ry than any monument in Edmonton church van! ? Lamb’s writings, and 
iuCuK especially his fugitive productions, have scare Jy yet escaped from a state of 
chaos. — Vvesltmnsler ligvirw, October 1874 

A BSTKACY fS^L*QjNTfc.v~'., 

| Vhe AnvicnruKEs ok Ui.Yssiis. 

LVum-mic PibUis: 

John Woods d a Tragedy (from the 
Edition 01 1 mop). 

Mi. H , a Iritrce. 

Tb* Wife's Trial . or, The Tutuidtnqr 
Widow. 

The Pawnbroker V laughter. 

Pot ; 

bonnets nnd oilier Poems printed wth 
thow of Coleridge ui i/i/i-y, tBoo, 
and 181 %. % 

Blank Veivi (ftotn the Edition oi 
J7T>). 

Pocfj y for Chilch en, t 3 oi;. 4 
Album Verses, id jo, 

Satan tit Search of a Wifd, 18 ,i & 



mat's Magazine, The Athenaum, &c. 

TaMex* contributed to “Iloue's Tabic 
Book/ 1 ’ “Year Book,” and “Every 
l>i.y Book,” and to Walter Wilson’s 
“ Lift of Defoe.” 

!NY>r«s 10' rwR Ekcum* Dram^tiste, 

1808-18 7. 

t Kxvrjiw op Wofcpswoi.Tu’s “Evru- 
jaioN “ (ftom the (Juartoty Kerieio). 

Rosamond Gpai (from llic Edition of 
1798) 

1 A.tK,v ri<oM SiUKKSi'r'vrtt and from 
Aihs. Li.rci.srEj ’s School, 

Lamb (Mary & Charles) : Their Poems, 

Letters, and Reimans. Now first collected, with Reminiscences and 
Notes, by W, Cakiav IIazlttt. With Hancock's X'ortrait of the 
Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of 
Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works* Facsimile of a Page of die Original 
MS. of the “Essay on Ron a Pig, 1 ’ and numerous illustrations of 
Lambs Favourite llanuts. Ciown Svo, cloth extra, icl. 6<4; 
LA*u»!>PAPLk Copies 2 is. 

“ Mr. W. C. H .01 in lias published a very pretty awl interesting little volume. It 
has many pictorial tiltiM rations, which were sup] died by Mi Camden Hotter , and, 
above all, it i-ont.ui.s .1 fatrimile of the hist pige of Elia on * Roant Pig.’ It is well 

S ot up, und has a good portrait of Eiia These are also some letters and poems of 
lary Lamb which art, not easily aCoesrihle elsewhere.”— Westminster Review, 
u Must he consulted by ail future biographers oi Lhe Lambs .” — Daily JVjw _ 
“Tells us a good deal that is interesting und something r hat is burly new. Gratae . 
'“Very uft,ny passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardy any 
portion, will fail to h.i»c ita.mtciest for lovers of ChsuJcs Lamb and his lister.' — 

“Mr. HazluYs work is very impottant and valuable, and all lovers of Elia will 
£*rik him fa r what he has -Sunday Times. t 

“ Will be joyfully received hy all Lambites.’ "—GIo’jb, _ 

Lee (General Edward): His Life and 

Campaigns. By his Nephew, Edward Lee Childs. With Por- 
trait and PUns. 1 vol. Crown Svo. _ {/» fir /partition, 
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20 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CI/ATTO & WINDVS. 

Life in London ; or, The Day and 'Night 

Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
WHOLE OF CrITIKS HANK’S VERY t)ROLL ILLUSTRATIONS, in 
Colours, after the Originals. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7.0 6d. 

Literary Scraps. A Folio Scrap-Book of 

340 columns, with guards, for the reception of Cuttings from News- 
papers, Extracts, Miscellanea, &c. In folio, half-roan, p. 6d. 

Little London Di- 

rectory of 1077. The Oldest 
Printed List of the Merchants 
and Bankers of London. Ke- 
printed from the Rare Original, 

- with an Introduction by John 
Camden Hotten. i6mo, Irnd- 
ing after the original, 6^. 6*/. 

L o n gf e I I o w’s 

Prose Works, complete, in- 
cluding *• Outre- Mer,” “Hype- 
rion/’ “ Kavamagb,” *' “.Drift- 
wood,” “On. the Poets t and 
Poetry of Europe.” With Por- 
trait and Illustrations by Brom- 
ley. 800 pages, crowp Svo, 
doth gilt, js. 6 If. 

The reader will find the present 
edition of Longfellow' s 1 'rose IPiiiing? 
by far ike most complete ever i tun'd 
in tkii. country. “ Out) kief "contains two additional chaffers, test red from 
the first edition: while “The Poets and Poetry of liurefef and tin little col- 
lection of Sketches entitled ** Driftwood f are now first introduced to the L >igl:J, 
fub lie. 

Lost Beauties of the English Language. 

An Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers, 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Ciown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 6d, 

Linton’s (Mrs. E. Lynn) True History 

pf Joshua Davidson, Christian and, Communjist Sixth 
, . Edition, with a New Preface, Small crown Svo, doth' extra, 4 $, 6a. 

u ltx a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends, in get tain ' pqfafflfbett 
notion of^ae logical outcome of Chriuiauity a<. embodied in this- attempt fi smec-he 
how Christ would have acted, with whom He \umid Live fraternised, and w kam vunM 
ha^ declined to receive Him, had He appeared in the ^rascat £raeuHHw* * 
Examiner, * 
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MBS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

Patricia Kemball : A Novel, by E. Lynn 

LINTON, Author of 4< Joshua Davidson,” &c., in Three Vols. mown. 
Hvo, is now ready at all the Libraries and at the Booksellers*. 

fi Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year We know of 

nothing in the novels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamloy 
proposes to Dora. ... We advise our readers to send to the library for the story/’ 
— Athena urn. 


” This novel is distinguished by qualities wh-c'i entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinary fiction of the day; . whq \ ' a. j v; l.uui ur, as well as keen 

social observation. , . . E’ . «. }>■,,: , j vir and witty ohsei vation to 

furnish materials for half a dozen novels .% the ordinary kind .” — Saturday Review. 


Madre Natura versus The , 

Moloch of Fashion. A Social Essay. 

By Lurk Limxlk. With 32 Illustrations 
by the Author. Fourth Edition, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra gilt, red edges, price 2 s. 61 
“ Dravo, Luke Limner * In this treatise, aptly and* 
ably dlu.natcd, the well-known artist scathingly ex- ’ 
poses tin: evils of the present fashions— more espe- 
cially of ught-lacmg Gab should be made to learn it 
by heart, and act on its precept*."— Fun. 

“ Agrcv.ddy w i Ittu. md amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
hrjLqhf Ij near on d.e sobiects discussed in it."- -Lancet. 



Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile of the 

Original Document in the British Museum, carefully drawn, arm 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with 
the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Brice yf. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a large sheet, price 61 . 
AUTHOR* 5 S CORRECTED EDITION. 

Mark Twain's Choice Works. Revised 

and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. 700 pages, cloth extra gilt, p. 6 d. 

Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe, With Frontispiece. 500 pages, illus- 
trated boards, 2 s. \ or cloth extta, 2s. 

Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Poeticaiand 

Dramatic Works. A New and Collected Library Edition, in Two 
Vols, crown 8vo, is now in the press, and will be ready very shortly. 
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14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO Wlh'DDS. 

THfe OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Mr. Swinbcrkk's Not EsjSav. 

George Chapman’s Poems and Minor 

Translations. Complete, unhiding mmt Pieces m w firs! ^ximcd, 
'With r nn *Vv>y on thr Dramatic md Poetical Works of Oeorci, ■ 
Chapman*, by Au;?.;rs<>k OiAki.ts Ewishuiine. Om\% Kv<>, 
with Front Apiece, doth extra, 6o 

George Chapmans Translations of 

Homers Iliad and Odyss/y. F.due i by Kn hard Me fix & 
SHEHUsm In am miiutw'f cu/wp &vu, uoiti extra, 6 a 

George Chapman's Plays, Complete, from 

the Original ijvaru>% including the doubtful Play . Edded by 
&. II. SrtKrnFfc:,*, Gown Svo, doih cmu. with I 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes, Criti* 

i cal and EnsEtrulorv, and a Ihogr&phkrd Memoir by Wn.UAM 
JUiwi by Lkub"Col Yhasi.I" VcssiKOiuw. Gem* 
j'dctc at 3 vG, crown 6v-o, cloth r\fia, lh«U*h, yu. esuL 

Christopher Marlowe’s Works; In- 

c<Vnry s In* Trsu^hik'ivi, Edited, with V/o- a?ul lurodml* al by 
E*.-Coi, F. CKsytncwM. O. Svo, doth ntts. TmitXiU G. 

Philip Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of Wm. Ciwuajn. Wkh th# addin* >o of the Tfftgwiy of 
H Delict c as Van Ltet v Edited by Lteut.-Cok tVASru Of.'NfciMtv* 
ham. Craven Svo* chith gtft. with IVitr&il, ^rk<* < *, 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS." 
Musarum Delxise; or , The Muses’ Re- 

c region, j 6 f) \ Wii KrMor’d, amd Wn% Ikw&tkm* 1640. 
Ihv. whole cuaiiKiM with tht ; with all th* Wtu#d 

*i*£M Pki«, Mcmotrx, and Not**, A Ntvr Dhtiom, w 3 |h:^I 

hro, <yu entire hid ftu&wg m bmnU* su* 

Rump (The) ; or. A a Exact Collection of 

the h >EMs and Sowy, t eh* r.v ** the hie Tm <%, and 

elm ;**&?£ by the rttsiorfei Wit* ; fr/wi* Annv t# Jtfhf* A 
Tav^snte Kcprkit <if :N rarr \)ii s *'?sal Lditw/h tjUw*d*,*»* ite'b with 
f r<n.t*j*r*c$wufi Engnv^i TiUc-|,^^ In 1 vert*., U^tt-dup, &t% 
f 7 mtrd^aanH<{^laNlbajx» r «n*l taimd ut tfsittcgpe 17*. 6/* 

?4 6* ?Jh mcAMUY* loxrnk m ■ ,r y 



BOOM PUBLISHED BY CIIATTO & WIN DUS. 25 

. ~ Facsimile Kkpewts— continued' : 

D’UrfeyV (“Tom ”) Wit and Mirth; 

or, Pill* TO Purge 'MriAWCHiitY ; Being a Collection of the 
best Mefty ; Ballads m<\ Songs, Old and New. Fitted to ail He* 
mouu, having each their proper Tune for either Voice ot Instrument ; 
W04 of the Songs being new set. Condom Printed by W. 
Pearson, for J. Ton Aon, at ikespcr - \ Head, over*again*t Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, 17 K. An e v ;u t ,q rird. in 6 vois. large 
fcap, Svo, primed on antique t, boards, £5 

English Rogue (Tmj), descriu. ^ in the 

Life of MekITon L vrnouN, and oiL« r Extras ,v; »nr% comp ‘’-ending 
the mo.t Fndnent ChcaUof b*ith Scxc*.. By JvicifVRD iftA* mid 
Fkancts Kikkma.v, A i'WdmdeKej nnt of the rare Ongbi.il 
(x(K>5* 1672b wi 1 b F>*n*i*j ^ce, Ku 'unties of ihe 13 copper plates, 
&i\f! PortuhS of ihr Aurio-r*. In 4 v»»N., C-gcfeap. b\n, primed 
qzi anti',] no LuJ paptr, and bound i«,i:«i(jaeb*w , \ l , 

Westminster Drolleries: Bcinir ;i chuicu 

Oilier * mb of S-;ng- and JWdn ..wn,” at Court and Tin. t:» . W h 
Additions ma*V by a IVrsoimf Now ir *: icrir 'ol in t-xaci 

fausiiftdo tin* Origin..! 1 <htion« • » f 1671 ami io;e I 'bod, vath 
an luti’oiltti'.iion <»n the Literature >4 the I *n ‘Berlin, a o-pimj. Ap- 
jieiKln ot N dt>. •Uo^Tiatu-ij'L *i)d Lmt rnhnl >n.> »f Tc\C Table 01 
Contents ami hides of I’imt Lines by J Wonoi \u Lbs wo;- Tip 
M, V < antab* Largt? fiiap. Sv*., prime 1 on mm- /at tJ apvi, and bound 
m Antique btfftnht, ios , <w'. : large paper c ’pies, 21 *. 

Ireland Forgeries. — Confessions of 

W ji • t \M*H enRV Ireland. Containing ihe Part Calais of hC 
FV *ir;on of ihj? Tdi&kfrjrarc Manuscripts; together with Anecdo*e< 
ami < >pinloni (hitherto unpublished) of many Ih-'Cmraidied Persons 
in the Literary. Tolkien!, and Theatrical WoriJL A I* acsm'uk* 
Eeprmf from ihe Original Edition, with several nddkhmal F&e* 
jnn»tt$w Leap* Sva printed on miihjac laid paper, ami bound in 
antique Iwwi, ia\ (>»A; a kw Targe Paper c<»pic*, at 21 - 

Grosets Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongtio. 'I7S5. An nnnmrilated Reprint of the Fir-t Edition, 
'Qa&rtd, Imum! m haiTtoxburghe, gilt lop, price 5 Sr* 

.doe Miller's Jests; the politest Repartees, 

*w*fc elegant liwi-Mot*, ®w*i iw>M piecing riiorr Summit tne 
' English Ungiuge. London; printed by T. Road. C\C; AU- 
HimtW'Of fke Origin^ Edition. $vo, hatfwmnros o.o ^ ^ 
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26 BOOKS PVBUStfMD BY OTA 770 «* Wf&bos. 

Old Prose Stories (The) whence Tek,-.-. 

son’s “Idylls of the King” w taken. By B. M* Ranking 
, Royal ifimo, paper cover, ix, ; doth 'extra, lu 6£ 


OLD SHUAARRY’S WOBBT& 

Forest and Field : Life and Adventure 1- 

Wild Africa. By the Ou> Shkjumiy* Wth Eight IttnstiraB*- 
Crow Svo, c* Hh extra, giit, ffT 

i „ . ” 

Wrinkles; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 

upon lvtpx!prtn?ttt, Armament, and -Camp Life, 

’ By the Ou» Shxkaskv. A New Edition, with lUusUMkm 
awn eV.h t^Ux gilt, 6x. 


* OUIDA’S NOVELS. 

tVifon« 1; irjon r tach Complete mOr.e V di.-ff*, <r«mn8vo> red 
cl*>th ex 1 ra, prwtf 5*. cw;h, 

Fotie Farioe, Held in Bondage; or, 

Jdalia: A Romance. . | <.>uj,vi!se,te ^r-c. 

Chandos: \KWi. : -P»c\: Ifo Victairndw, 

Under Two Flags, A Dog of Flanders, and 
Ceci i Cast lemat tie s ; 

^,° ase ‘ . . ., ; Strathmore ; or, Wrought 

Tncotrm : TW Story of s ' \,j b„ {,>*« Hand, 

**j stray, Two Uttle Wooden 

Pascarel : Only ,1 \ Shoes, 


Parochial History of the County of 

0 QfftWftfl C ’jspshd fh * to the Wt Avih^-ifes and torrent cd and 
impi<vvr»| 'toa &•&?'. Survey. 4 vd 4*- t cMh * xira, /'% the 
*** ; w # the fe*« ihrts jfefc each; th« fuurdt 

.wliiJw, jSc 

Plain English, * By Jons HotLmc&Kiuk 

< 'wc vol , •£??:,%*& ' - ‘ y^mrkt" 
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. ' Books PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & WWDUS. 

Private Book of Useful Alloys and 

Memoranda for Goldsmiths and Jewellers, By James £. 
Culhim, CE. Royal j6mo, fy. bl. 

Seventh Edition or 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. Choemondeley- 

F&nnkm« Profusely ilhi *h a ted By tlu Sate John Leech, H* K. 
Be own k, Sir Koei. 1 a ton, John "IiuAis, John Ten ns el, 
RiaiARlp Um.K, Miss Eu and other artists. A 
Ntav ‘Edition (the Seven ’ i a), crow Svo, doth extra, gilt, price 5^; 
or gill edges* Gj. 

** The W f 'iv n drv-ftt Anc aentsb*#, vijg.vnti* .uni tafch /.”— Saturday Kevir». 
■**TIh ^Vinur>matk. tvs Ms. i;hv>ltuju^U'y'lVp,j(,t!'s‘J*uck on Pegasus * 

i\ »*l! fe/tuwa to pw»sy of our resnU-r . . . '1 hr jMeveat *itu ixikj i.s a t&puib 

*m i ‘ t* > .Ni 1 1* *’ itoMfd and dlmmto! edition of ;)i>* book."'— fittm. 

" .i'j » ■ Kf r«ft Cai K z in ike (umdYctrt.lv *'-*■ C^JMr«v.* , r 

** “AN A WHOLLY Joj.LY B<V »R Eot. Parties.’* 

Puniana : Thoughts Wise and Otherwise. 

By the Hon. Ilrcit Kowi.ey, Best Book of Kiddle* and Furu ^ 
tnxt furnish W itU nearly 100 excpdotdy Farciful JDw mgs, 0 > >• 
lain* nearly 3000 of the Lest 
RUdV-s aid 1 0,000 most 
l\m t ami i* one 
of the tnoU lVpul.iv Books 
twc«L New Edition* 
small nu&iM, Muc and goh 1 * 
gill rdgt »> t’fdce (is. 

*' UtrNs’MWt — in.K'- 

pnr*» ;h»b!k »w \ pn nument Wu 
thittk ihj ». vvn ►|t*fxr\d««»»e rli « 

Prti, t » ' *ii»i i‘* *5 S' 1 

t,"f tr *0: ■* t ■- ' '»%' I 

»r * ' ‘ '■ * u * \«p »‘V { “ 

4£* ih- , 'k.*; 1 * f vie u > “i 
n:.ui«uMi* . #’t* »*> 

ABmo, 

More Puniana. 

By the llgu, Hrwsl K*w- 
UX Containing wficV i« 

Beaut i fully executed draw- 
ing*, in \ a fjsplettdid CoHcc- 

n>M of RLddks ami t uns, 
rwdling thw* m the Fir&t • * — /' '' 

/>*4rh <»<rr i ^#sr , *«Js rv/jAW At? tVA“ n* 
tV,/v w<V„jrf , v Vs,’v «>*' »i HSu'it oh ihv 

ttibjvti. 
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\ oHune. Smau 4^1, 
and gold, pit tdg<*\ uniform 
%dth tht- Firfct Series, 6r* 




is books pmrjsmn by chatto & wimus. 


Pursuivant of 

Arms (The) ; or, 
1 femlilry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Gumf 
to the Science of Mm2* 
dry. 1 ?vJ. 1 G?lancu£» 
F.S.A.* Somerset 
HenvhL To which an* 
lidded* Essays cm the 
fU r>? tr* or t i 1 1 Ho uses 

or la.m and 

Vojtt;. A Nov Edition, 
»«Iargc»l and rcvht\i by 
the A«thr*r, ilkstntff'l 
with Coloured Frmlh* 
Vn'iT. I he faikincie 
FUtvs *od ftb *’Jt &** 
T!ti$^,?r ;v' h v : ►. t. «-<v ,> Sound in thvih exirc?* jtjiJl, 7„* <5*/, 

Practical Assayer: A Guide to Miners 

and b.u, :<>* ; * Pv < v { ivfit Nr t* M, V* uls TaWe* r.rA iFtf 1 ticdiv 
NV {Histcut t . ro «ra 7 ;, 4 /. 



\* y* if* «'(*(& **>3 

< 4 * * (G r.U /&*>. jf/'/.-r 

m'Kt-'t 


w r,v/ n'YfCvd 1 Ooi, A'"' iW 4 rf.fi w ; AvhVj* 0 *)/ *X« 
i ; t lr. i, kir\) Battik \'i. H i r; ,v* . .** / m 

A * ,7 *-» * 
; w'At*V 


ft;/*" ■V'O ttr (WeenS .'rA .•‘•j' *(0 iV:* *< it sol. , je /■ 

(’CjfrfliM *’w* a/* kns»visiigr <*? * 

U •■* *.'»•» ; «M i# f£ if il 

y'JLkc'y f ,y \.yy- n .* Out Tve t.y4m< «*#*« iJuaj 'iiui p»v >*** 

C «V 3 f«* J>rtf " An * . ki> 4 < 4 - tWua/' — *?> >* ***\ti, 

** Hr « vrAvlty i' >■ mwm'i l >m t,f»r.w**' f#sl& v^h&fnr V> #.'* yuc*#* X It; fmiMtfc 
'emthrr r '‘, 4 *- . . 4 wd ** a a, !a,'Ij w irxt 4 »Mrc,t y <tm< A’r.’jrt'. 

GUSTAVE DOIt&S DESXGKS. 

Rabelais* Works. Faithfully tram* 

Ay*n the Fwuh, with variwura Nt-te*, and nwnttwtA cUam 
fi.'iKtsttoiw h> Oo^.Aifi) Xftt«,£. t‘r, &vt>. rb extra, 7 %k>o< 


I'X'.V /CVS ttVHii 41 W*iN#*RSifrj, (‘hi 

Remarkable Trials and:^flotc 

Char ac tent, F;/ tm f„,T Ik e *wt >«,,:?*. v 1700* fr» O 
i1v»t auh^ 1 S 4 D. hy i.»%ptAin 1« W - 

futhpr^ SG^iRvinjpf 1 y Psiu. Po», 550 yi, 4/, j 


US 

W?e, 

rite- - 


Rochefoucauld’s Reflections and 

Morn! M&xirn*. IVsth ln*r«!u5torj' by 5UiNivi3ftttft% «» 1 
r>G't N'-taC extf*, A 4 

C- 7S, thXMjrUY, iQKrmh. tr. 



POOL'S PUBLISHED BY CUATTO & WJXDUS. 29 

Reminiscences of the iate Thomas 

Assheton Smith, Esq, ; or, The Pursuits of an English Cum, try 
Gentleman, By Sir J. E. Evkdllt Wjimot, Bart* ‘ A New sn'l 
Kmb*ed Edition, with Stvebplate Portrait, and plain and coloured 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7 s, 6 a. 

Rollof Battle Abbey; or. A 1 ist of the I'rin- 

fipal Warriors who came over C m NM/nnndy with William the 
Conqueror, and Settled m tld.^^.nfn, a. i>/ 1066-7. Caicfylly 
drawn, and primal on fine plate %; >ci , neatly three feet by two 
feet, with the Arms of th»* pnncipaiV irons thihwately unbiased 
m GnM and Colours. Pr.cc 5^ t oi, uandstnudy framed in curved 
oak of an anihptt* pattern, 22s. 6 V, 

Rail ofCaeriaverock, the Oldest Heraldic 

Ko.l ; mCucbng the Oiigmal Anglo-Xnnuan 3 am, and an I\n :IMi 
TnnJaiw.n ot the M,s* in the Bnn.h By 

Wtu Hi r, M A. The Arm* cmidaronen in Gold and Col oii- IiJi 
qUu vrw hamlo-mrljr pm»u*d, catia gold cloth. 120 


Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Tians* ri b<‘d from the Oripiiul MS. in 'he I), Ah a 
Library, and Eductl, with ( Icn^alogtwl N.»te** b5? L nv. aki* 1 *i a- 
i"*P> K, 'F.S.A., Editor of 4 ' Army insts of the Ronr/ihevE and 
Csmher^ 1642/* Shmll 4m, handsomely prime- 1 ami bound, 15^ 
<*«»» 

Xku nnn< A » > * ,ttf f V 

mV * V tpvnd many .'/ kighes: t.wv fatrrftt. 


Ross’s (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey 

moon, A Net! Edition »f tliE charmingly humottH’> 1 *»«>!:, 
with numerous IHiMraiion* by the Author, Leap. ilh^n.itcJ 
Uvmk», 2 s, j> 

School Life at Winchester College; 

Of, The Rcm<ni<c<i»«M *»f a Winchester Junior. By the .V.iltor ,.f 
‘’The Log of the Water Lily;” and "The Water I .By of the 
.. TUnuHc." / .Second Edition, Revised, Cut .fliH) I’WIES. t>. 
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■ s p®jc$ nm/sim) b v cha ttq & irnx*M^ 

A KEEPSAKE FOR SMOKERS > 

c J^ker’$ Text-Book. Ky J. Has* 

in .S.L. Kvjaiutetv printed from u sil*ei>f*c<iJ w type, cloth, 
Aits gilt ftf* &/., post fire. 

Ew 

. CHARMING NEW TRAVEL-BOOK. 
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ummer Cruising in the S\ 

^By D;aiu:.^ Wmw hTOfemsi*. Wit!* 1', 
1*4%^ OJt W'»u4, ri/Atolt Uy ViM4.;$ Macaav. I 


*!* Tb*s» K S v<v*^ w* ^ w*«f »nw f'.ii vi i;ku ^{\uct * t 

mMk&m *tt k> w< haw trot t>> rw^abt 

c^:np£iain *>«• j, .-: •-;/ w*',rb ‘*>4 < .r* * 

*%$r sv -i - m t- *• S' t\,* " », to>sh Mr V*'* 

uiewJjww v.<V* *jntc?a L'UJ'R lw*»k, 

C# ikU. Sta^iaM . N*/k t* rrvi»>*r, »;*,5 ja M; W* 

,4^* a }« >0 iftt&t 4®5 |J0*r;M.s4 >iJuor 4t*>r /fivA*- ,V>» , 

, *Ji rer&brh'tbs . toK/k, #fj«h ta* ft u.i *U. ! j. ' 

,u ftptrwfHK* «i-*f v*ry jaj»n:«. *,;!>■ eri^:* 

'SSlfon^v av; vw^tu^ry,* --JWf 

'“bit (Oi i'mf'Mmt , *^«WJ*m«ir OuUJftg’ 1 bm » p? 


i*«r V(rt«Vt, «ftd t’.ii v/ that ‘iUJc* k \ 
have »it>t »£«%>..* t*> rMAftut&b* 
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HUSHED BY CBATTO 6* W INDUS 33 

(Dr.) Three Tours. With the. 

MNtunv’s very drott full-page llludi&tions, u« 

' M Un %v uial Drawings. Comp* ..^ng the well- known 
t’“ SfcYKUI uP 'l UK VlCtVHl*\}VtL. 2 . I.N Sfclkf.I! 
aj!'\\L 3. iN StAKVH or a. Wli ft. The Three 

f :„ witii a life of the Author by j < op< Camoi.n 
D ims 8v», cloth extra, gilt, pine 7-* 6C 

J 

A Greek “.Fairy Legend. 

- *! Deigns in GoVvmd :■ , i \ • J ■ »u\ M< >YR 

Me»*. 10 are text. Oblon^Mito, pic-. 7 . 6*4 



THFOUOSS itoosc* HOUStt, KRAR PCTKt'V. 


■ore Hook’s Choice Humorous 

wuh bU Lucliaovb Adventures, Bona-mots, runs, and 
With a new J.ife of the Author, VGRTRAirs, Facsimiles, 
,a i hath C rown 8\o, 600 page?, cloth evtra, 7 - r - ™4 

v n} j,r>uii:.t of the highest order hi* name will he preserved. His 
J 4 tx i\ when the hour cutnenjiir cotlertnis t era, W* 
/ iUrtmg and anting a tint* tun C~~). 0. Lockhart, » 
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MR. SWINBURNE'S 


) iUil'IN .Vt.lV-,' t-.t JV> '-r 

Bothwell : A Tragedy. ' v By 

< ARLi .* ,*■* l\!Vt KNR CV>\WS U'lh gXiU i 

1 ' Mi Rw*.»\V > wit <4 puj -.ri.ii-, n«n 't, \\.* ilua’u, td 

' > p rrm of a \cry * ’nr.* i» r !’ v»v\ Ro* * T ,,» ts ,f * 
ar,.t w: *i S IV r •*'.* r* >0 ^.'Uv, at. t. *»,u. 4 

< ,i', 56 >J-5U‘ of - •; u- ,af* 1, ; *r«o». s f. •• i 

t -f remark:.** 4< ktiv’ Ah . m* » v 4 ,;■.?<. * . *. it .** v . ♦ ' 

ty.fi !i> -v-t dut iudc* ‘4*. . <j* ; . , i V*; r ? i” I 

t\.*t ivfU ir r M '* to* I ’ \. . •.) A*.;*," { 

* ' i * »*> *5 J ■ '1 '.K.’. f) '■ ’ t'./n d, * *’<• in.', v'.tr :n„-| 

M lh.*» A «.*!•» if) ’• ! 'V'J <i>, rMjJ.MiK'i-t'' 

<* i',A\ V, *}'.'!) y He t ' \ 'UZ ,y 1 ' , ,\, t‘„{* Cj'r-tji:! - 

<*. ;>r* w «t'*«" J ‘ f * } * 1 -’*> t ? t o w*u t *; IV 4 **Iot.i * 
>.„.s v<*fo,, ; a; v. .tt* » !i.i • 4 « »♦ f * *■, ,. *«-? h; ,t > 

1.- w a fair *’pp rt'.»‘i*y . ? • , v v *%'■»> tf.c M , 

t.t «»*i '«.**•' ’• s, M\i .a, u y v,\ ■ • .»*,.* t 

f 5 , 0 , i\ ' 1 . f ... . 

" TV*, w i.l- v \ . > k - ijA • .... v n A) : •*. *, ■ .t ■> 1 4v 
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